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In  a  work  of  this  kind  the  author  claims 
fome  attention,  whilft  he  defcribes  its  nature 
and  extent,  becaufe  the  degree  of  praife  due  to 
accuracy  arid  candour  to  which  he  afpires^ 
muft  be  limited  to  the  execution  of  his  plan  j 

It  has  occurred  to  him,  that  we  had  no  book 
profcffedly  written  on  the  arts,  the  bafis  of 
which  was  a  defcription  of  fb  magnificent  a 
repofitory  as  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford. 

Nine  years  of  relidence  offered  him  a  con- 
ftant  opportunity  of  examiningsthofe  excellent 
ipccimcns ;  and  fince  his  unlooked  for  removal 

a  3  from 
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from  the  Univerfity,  he  has  acquired  a  power 
of  making  comparifons  by  a  vilit  to  Rome 
and  Florence.  Travellers  well  know  their 
obligatio;j  tQ  fbofc  ,4ffcriptiyc  catalogues 
which  they  call  in  Italy  '*  Cicerone  books;" 
fuch  as  in  England  do  not  afplre  to  a  higher 
title,  than  that  of  a  *^  «>mpanion  in  a  poft- 
chaife.** 


quern  toUere  rhed^ 


Poffis HoR. 

By  an  early  partiality  to  Gothick  architec- 
ture, he  has  been  led  to  inquire  its  hiftory, 
and  to  examine  many  of  the  venerable  re- 
mains which  abound  'm  this  kingdom. 

Few  fut^o^  have  opened  a  wider  field  fi>r 
conje<^re;  and  without  controverting  the 
opinions  of  others,  to  fome  of  which  he  pays 
a  high  deference,  he  has  fbilowed  the  fuggef- 
tions  of  his  o^yn  mind,  and  the  opportunities 
of  making  comparifons.  The  nature  of  this 
3  compilation 
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i^>ippilatipn  pt:cclu4e8  fo  ufefu}  an  ai^^  as  th^t 
fumifhed  by  engravings,  in  explanation  Qf 
technical  terms.  To  fupply  iiich  a  deficiency, 
h^  has  made  references  to  iever^l  ni^gni|icent 
wor^,  in  whipb  perfeft  reprefentatipns  fir« 
leen.  But  it  Has  been  more  his  yflih  to  rq-» 
commend  to  thc^  lovers  pf  architedure  9x1 
n^u^l  inipe Aion  of  thoie  ibuAures  which  he 
has  pQinted  out  a3  containing  fuperior  excels 
len^e,  iij  diftin A  »ra5,  and  manners  of  buU4* 
ing. 

He  has  indulged  an  illufion,  and  made  fre« 
quent  references  to  wqrl^f  of  ^rt  in  It^ly,  as  if 
they  had  b^gn  ipare4  by  the  pio4era  fpoil^r^ 
of  fluropf?.  7b?  agqounts  wc;  ^ave  rec^ive^, 
^hfthsr  q(  ihfir  removal  or  ^^ftruiaion, 
are  too  vague  and  unv^rorthy  of  rcJf^Dccj  an^ 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  fafts, 
he  yield?  i/9  the  reluft^nce  he  j^pul^  feel  in 
fijjatiftg  the  pr^da^ory  vpif^t^c  w.ith  whJefe 

^  4  they 
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they  have  been  torn  from  their  ancient  fta« 
tion. 


On  the  fubjeA  of  antique  fculpture  in 
England,  he  has  given  fbme  original  infor- 
mation, and  owns,  with  grateful  refpeft, 
the  favours  of  feveral  gentlemen,  whofe 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft  and  pofleffion  of 
moft  excellent  antique  ftatuary,  render  their 
afliftance  particularly  valuable;  a  value  much 
heightened  by  urbanity,  and  readinefs  of 
communication. 


Every  man  of  taftc  will  congratulate  him- 
fclf,  that  England  is  the  feat  and  the  refuge 
of  the  arts ;  and  that  fo  many  genuine  re- 
mains of  ancient  fculpture  are  preferved  in 
our  cabinets. 


Painting  has  been  equally  protefted  here, 
in  the  prefcnt  wreck  of  nations ;  and  we  no 
longer  regret  the  alienation  of  the  Houghton, 

whil© 
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yvhWc  we  have  gained  the  Orleans  collcAion, 
by  a  moft  honourable  purchafe. 

Every  expedation  he  has  formed  from  the 
public  acceptance  of  thefe  pages  would  be 
completely  gratified,  could  they  recommend 
to  the  younger  ftudents  of  the  Univerfity  the 
love  and  purfuit  of  the  arts,  by  pointing  out 

the  opportunities  which  they  enjoy. 

* 

When  applied  to  objc(5ls  of  their  proper 
deftination,  the  arts  are  capable  of  extending 
the  fpherc  of  our  intelled,  of  fupplying  new 
ideas^  and  of  prelenting  to  us  a  view  of  times 
and  places,  whatever  be  their  interval  or  dif- 
tance.  They  are  a  fource  of  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions,  which  difpcnfes  as  much  utility  as 
pleafure  through  the  intercourfes  of  life; 
which  add  a  grace  to  fociety,  and  lend  their 
charms  even  to  profound  folitude. 

To  the  faftidious,  for  fuch  there  are,  he 

will 
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will  onJy  %j  that  they  will  find  mjiny  in*- 

fiances  adverted  to,  with  which  they  were 
before  converfant ;  and  many  opinions  adopt-* 
ed|  which  have  more  truth  thvi  novelty. 
When  they  are  fatigued  by  catalogues  and 
admeafurements  he  can  only  reply^  that  his 
plan  is  particular  information* 

Minutula  tamcn  funt>  qyae  fi  non  hunCi  aKum 
fcire  juvent.  Camdeni  PRi£F,  in  Annal. 
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SECT.    I. 

A  HE  Goths  had  no  Ihare  cither  in  the  invcn** 
tion  or  perfe  Aion  of  that  peculiar  ftyle  of  ar- 
chitecture which  bears  their  name;  for  the 
invention  may  be  with  certainty  referred  to  a 
period  antecedent  to  their  conqueft  of  the 
Ibuthern  provinces  of  Europe ;  and  many  of 
the  more  perfeft  fpecimens  were  not  com- 
pleted till  their  dominion  no  longer  exifted  in 
thofe  countries.  A  total  decay  of  the  arts  had 
even  preceded  the  diflblution  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  the  eftablifhment  of  chriftianity, 
with  its  privilege  of  building  churches,  was 
contemporary  with  the  Gothick  incuriions. 
In  this  coincidence  has  originated  a  popular  no- 
tion, that  the  barbarians  annihilated  the  Gre- 
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cian  architcfture  in  order  to  introduce  a  (iylc 
peculiar  to  their  own  country,  and  that  their 
edifices  arc  called  "  Gothick'*  merely  be- 
caufe  they  are  as  widely  difcriminated  by  their 
proportions  and  ornaments  from  the  claflical 
monuments  of  Athens,  as  the  Goths  were  from 
the  Greeks  in  their  talents  and  national  man- 
ners» 

It  is  not  very  improbable  that  the  mere 
love  of  novelty  led  to  the  invention  of  the  ar- 
chite6hire  we  call  Gothick,  and  that  the 
irregularity  fo  decidedly  and  univerfally  attri- 
buted to  the  Gk)ths  may  have  originated  in 
the  caprice  of  the  Italians,  who  were  either 
really  ignorant  or  fancifully  negligent  of  pure 
ftyle. 

The  leading  caufes  therefore  which  have 
occaiioned  the  difufe  of  Grecian  atchitefturc 
in  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity,  may  be  af- 
figned  to  the  ignorance  and  inability  into 
which  the  artifts  had  fallen,,  before  the  Goth.-y 
had  fjpread  thcmfel ves  over  Europe.  A  know- 
ledge of  architeftural  elements  was  ftill  pre- 
ferved.  The  good  tafte  of  the  ancients,  both 
in  decoration  and  proportion,  was  indeed  loft,. 
but  certain  principles  of  the  art  were  known 
and  {»:adifed«     They  were  not  unacquainted 
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witK  the  fecret  of  arching  a  vault ;  but  of  all 
the  complicated  forms  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  they  retained  that  only  which 
is  made  upon  crofs-fpringers  rifing  from  four 
angles,  and  interfering  each  other  at  the 
common  center. 

Such  a  mode  was  univerial  in  their  ftruc- 
tures,  and  is  found  in  the  fmalleft  clofets,  a$ 
well  as  in  the  moft  fpacious  churches. 

Simple  combinations — fuch  as  to  raife  a 
walled  iaclofure  and  to  place  pillars  in  thd 
length  within,  conncfted  by  an  arcade  or 
architrave  fcrving  as  a  bafe  to  a  fecond  wall 
for  the  fiipport  of  a  roof  of  timber,  were 
known  and  praAiied,  before  the  Goths  had 
appeared  in  Italy.  The  firft  chriftian  churches 
built  at  Rome,  particularly  that  of  St.  Paul 
by  Conftantine,  have  been  imitated  as  archi- 
types  of  the  moft  ancient  churches  through 
Chriftendom.  The  frequent  refort  of  the 
bifhops  of  different  nations  to  the  Holy  See, 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
plans  which  they  adopted  upon  their  return 
to  their  own  country.  The  form  of  the 
Latin  crofs  was  at  firft  fimply  followed  in  the 
ground  plan;  that  the  diftrlbution  of  its  parts 
has  been  infinitely  enriched  and  varied,  may  be 
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traced  through  fucccffive  aeras,  as  confbnaiit 
to  the  genius  of  the  ieveral  nations,  by  whon» 
it  has  been  applied.  We  may  difcover  by 
coitipariron,  differences  in  Gothick  archi- 
teAure,  as  ftrongly  marked  as  thofe  of  the 
Grecian  orders.  Let  me  be  allowed  at  leaft 
to  qualify  this  aflertion,  by  confining  it  to  a 
certain  manner,  analogous  to  the  genius  of 
the  people,  who  have  ufed  it,  fo  that  the 
Gothick  in  Lombardy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany, 
in  France,  but  efpecially  in  England,  may  be 
generically  diftinguifhed  as  decidedly  as  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  or  the  Corinthian. 

Thofe  who  have  examined  the  fuperb  edi- 
fices iu  Italy  which  are  ftyled  Gothick,  as 
the  cathedrals  of  Pifa,  Orvietto,  Sienna,  &c. 
will  find  a  bare  rcfemblance  of  what  they 
may  have  feen  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  muft  doubtlefs  have  remarked  that 
circular  arcades  and  portico's  are  moft  fre- 
quent ;  w^hich,  if  not  compofcd  of  columns  ex- 
tra<5led  and  removed  from  Roman  works,  the 
deficiency  was  flipplied  by  pillars  imperfeAly 
imitated  from  them';  and  that  the  exuber- 

*  When  furveying  the  Duomo  at  Sienna,  I  remarked 
that  the  capitals  of  the  external  pilafters  which  fupportcd 
*hc  fmaller  arches,  were  compofed  chiefly  of  grotefquc 
heeds  of  beafk  and  monders,  indead  of  foliage. 
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ancc  of  ftylc  called  by  them  "  II  Gottico 
Tedefco"  very  rarely  occurs  in  Italy.  The 
Facciata,  or  grand  weftern  front,  was  the  ob- 
Jedl  of  fplcndour  to  which  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  fabric  were  fubordinate.  It  was  in 
that  part  only,  that  the  artifts  ftrove  to  fur- 
pafs  each  other  by  elevation  and  boldnefs,  by 
the  multitude  and  originality  of  their  fculp- 
tures.  Cupolas^  rife  from  the  center  of  the 
tranfept,  and  the  campanile  is  always  de- 
tached from  the  main  building:  In  a  few 
inllanccs,  as  in  the  exquifitcly  flender  towers 
of  Florence  and  Venice,  there  is  a  certain 
fpecies  of  beauty;  whilfl:  thofe  of  Bologna  arc 
equally  aftonifliing,  but  pofitivcly  ugly.  The 
furft  mentioned  tower  was  xlciicned  and  built 
by  Giotto  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  ftupendous  fpircs  which  at  that  asra 
were  erefting  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.    In  Italy  not  a  fmgle  fpire  is  now  feen. 

The  aera  of  Charlemagne  gave  rife  to  many 
grand  edifices  dedicated  to  chriftianity,  the 
archite6ls  of  which  are  not  recorded.  If  we 
thus  fix  the  cpoclja  of  Gothic  architefturc, 

^  The  term  **  Dome^'  is  Improperly  ufed  for  **  Cupola*' 
- — it  applies  merely  to  a  cathedral  church,  and  is  not  fyno- 
nimous  with  an  hemifphericial  roof,  as  at  the  Pantheon, 
vnlefs  the  whole  be  elevated  as  at  St  Peter's, 
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though  we  cannot  afcertain  the  firfl:  and  moft 
ancient  fpecimen  of  it,  we  poffefs  nearly  all 
the  reft  of  its  hiftory,  when  we  know,  that 
it  was  adopted  with  certain  variations,  all 
over  Europe;  that  great  cities  contended  for 
the  honour  of  having  the  largeft  and  the 
richeft  church;  that  the  fame  ftyle  of  archi- 
tefture  employed  in  the  eccleiiaftic  paffed  to 
pther  public  edifices  and  to  the  palaces  of  kings; 
and  finally,  that  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Gothick  reigned  with  a  more 
cxtenfive  dominion  than  the  mofl  gracefiil 
or  magnificent  of  the  Grecian  orders. 

The  cathedrals  in  Germany  and  France, 
like  thofe  in  Italy,  ovrc  their  efFeft  to  the 
facade,  which  is  formed  by  a  portico  of  pedi- 
ments richly  incrufted  with  the  moft  minute 
ornament,  an  infinity  of  niches,  ftatues,  pe- 
dcftals,  and  canopies,  and  one  circular  win- 
dow of  vaft  diameter  between  two  towers  of 
very  elaborately  cluftered  pinnacles,  where  not 
otherwife  finiftied  by  a  regular  fpirc.  This 
defcription  applies  in  particular  to  St.  Ste- 
phen's at  Vienna,  Straiburg,  Nuremburg, 
Rheims,  Amiens,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Denis 
at  Paris,  Coutanccs,  and  Bayeux,  not  to  mul- 
tiply inftances.  Thefe  exhibit  prodigies  of 
6  fublimity^ 
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fublimky,  Hghtneis,  and  patience  of  the 
ccmftrudors;  yet  as  if  the  age  of  piety  or 
Mrealth  were  paflcd,  moft  of  them  arc  left  in 
an  unfinifhed  Hate. 

Even  the  fumptuous  cathedrals  of  Florence, 
Si/^na,  and  Bologna,  built  of  brick,  are  as 
yet  imperfe<-Hy  incrufted  with  marble,  and 
one  only  of  the  intended  fpircs  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Vienna,  Strafburg,  and  Antwerp^  has 
been  condu&ed  to  its  fymmctrical  height. 

It  is  worthy  remark,  that  in  Italy  the  Go- 
thick  is  moft  analogous  to  the  Grrecian  archi- 
tcfture  in  the  early  inftances  I  have  cited. 
Yet  the  Duomo,  or  great  church  at  Florence, 
built  by  Arnolfo  in  1290,  exhibits  a  ftyJe 
called  by  the  Italian  architcds,  "  II  ^rabo- 
tedefco,"  a  miicture  of  Mooriih  or  lowcjr 
Greek  with  the  German  Gothick. 

The  fquare  at  Pifa,  w^hich  from  its  extent 
and  fcrupulous  neatnefs  gives  to  each  edifice 
its  complete  effe<ft,  prcfcnts  in  the  fame  view 
a  moft  rich  groupe  of  the  Lombard-Gotliick 
prevalent  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the 
warmeft  admirer  of  that  ftylc,  indulging  his 
imagination,  could  Icarcely  form  fuch  an 
aflemblage  in  idea  as  the  .cathedral,  the  fall- 
ing tower,  the  baptiftery,   and  the  cloifters, 
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They  arc  indeed  the  firft  and  moft  per« 
feft  in  their  peculiar  manner,  and,  for  au- 
guft  cfFeft,  unequalled  in  Europe.  In  the 
northern  nations  a  redundancy  of  ornament 
foon  prevailed,  whilft  in  France  a  more  fim- 
ple,  and  confequently  a  lighter  ftyle,  was  ob- 
fervable;  but  in  Spain  the  Gothick  wore 
a  gigantic  air  of  extent  and  maffivencfs.  From 
the  Moors  at  the  fame  time  they  borrowed 
or  correftly  imitated  an  exceffive  delicacy  in 
the  minute  decoration  of  parts,  from  whence 
the  term  ^'  Arabefque"  is  derived,  and  is 
nearly  fynominous  with  *^  Sara9ENIC^  as 
ufually  applied,  of  which  a  fine  inflance  oc- 
curs in  the  old  porch  of  St.  Mary  RedcliiFe, 
Briftol. 

Any  farther  obfervation  I  might  make  on 
the  peculiarities  of  Gothick  architefture 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  fuperfeded  by 
Mr.  Murphy*  s  Batallah,  a  work  in  which  a 
fcientific  inveftigation  is  rendered  delightful 
by  taftc  and  perfpicuity.     It  is  an  anecdote 

^  This  opinion,  however  it  may  in  appearance,  does 
not  in  reality  militate  againft  the  high  authority  of  fir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  who  ftylcs  .the  more  ornamental  man- 
ner immediately  confequent  on  the  heavy  Saxon,  '*  the 
Saracenic." 
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much  to  the  honour  of  the  Norman  fchool 
of  architcfturc,  that  the  church  of  Batallah 
creAcd  by  John,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1430, 
was  defigned  by  David  Hackctt,  a  native  of 
Ireland.  The  plan  is  of  the  pure  Gothick 
of  that  aera;  the  ornamental  particles  only 
arc  upon  the  Moorilh  model. 

Of  Gothick  archite6hire  in  France  the 
boaft  is  the  Fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims, 
and  its  pretentions  are  juft.  Amiens  and 
St.  Denjis  at  Paris,  have  fimilar  and  fcarcclj 
inferior  claims.  The  Abbot  Suggerius,  who 
built  the  latter  in  1 148,  and  wrote  a  treatife 
on  its  conftru6lion,  had  a  moil  capricious  idea 
of  proportion ;  for  the  nave  is  335  French 
feet  long  and  only  thirty-nine  in  breadth. 
There  arie  three  tiers  of  winc'ows  each  thirty 
feet  high,  and  three  only  diftant  from  each 
other.  By  fo  great  a  contrail,  and  fuch  frcr 
quent  perforation  of  the  walls,  the  magical 
cffeA  of  the  internal  perfpeclive  is  produced.    - 

The  lovers  of  Grecian  architedlure  vv"!!!  in* 
deed  contend,  that  the  total  abfenccof  pro- 
portions produces  our  firfl  furprife,  whiJch  wc 
gradually  lofe  upon  a  ftri(ft  examination.  The 
contrary  is  the  effcA  of  a  claffical  ftrufture,  of 
which  St.  Peter's  is  readily  adduced  as  the 
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itioft  memorable  inftance.  It  is  principally 
the  want  of  breadth  which  makes  the  length 
appear  extraordinary,  and  of  breadth  which 
feems  to  elevate  the  roof  to  fo  extreme  an 
height,  in  the  more  ftupendous  of  the  Go- 
thick  churches. 

This  comparifon  docs  not  prove  a  purer 
tafte  in  any  of  the  nations  which  offer  it, 
to  the  difparagement  of  the  reft.  If  in 
architeAure,  tafte  confifts  in  a  jUft  re- 
lation of  parts  in  forming  a  whole,  which 
accords  with  the  idea  we  give  to  the 
orders ;  and  the  choice  and  diftribution  of  or- 
nament be  imitated  from  the  rich  or  ftmpic 
beauties  of  nature,  it  is  certain  that  the  Go- 
thick  architeds,  of  whatever  country  they 
may  have  been,  have  fliewn  much  ingenuity 
and  fkill,  but  no  tafte.  For  we  may  ob- 
fcrve  in  the  Gothick,  how  totally  the  rules  of 
claftical  architefture  are  violated  or  forgotten, 
notwithftanding  there  is  a  character  of  origi- 
nality, which,  in  its  general  and  complete 
efFeft,  furprifes,  till  we  become  enchanted 
with  its  influence  ^. 

Bifliop 

<*  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  T.  Warton,  when  comparing  the 
Grecian  with  the  Gothick  architecture,  that  "  Truth  and 
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BiAiop  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  Pope, 
has  aiTcrted,  that  Gothick  archite<fture  originat- 
cd  in  Spain,  where  Mooriih  archit^fts  were 
employed  or  followed ;  and  that  it  fimply 
imitates  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees  ;  the  fliarply 
pointed  arch  being  that  formed  by  the  inter- 
fetfting  branches;  and  that  the  items  of  a 
clump  of  trees  are  rcprefented  by  columns 
fplit  into  diftinft  fhafts.  This  obfervation  is 
ingenious,  but  not  wholly  applicable,  for  the 
architefture  ftyled  Gothick  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy,  had  a  diftinft  origin  and  cha- 
raAeriftics ;  and  our  own  Gothick  was  not 
brought  to  us  from  Spain,  but  from  Normandy 

and  France. 

From  this  fummary  view  of  architefturc  in 
the  earlier  centuries,  fincc  the  eftablifhment 
of  Chriftianity  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  I 
proceed  to  that  prevalent,  at  different  periods, 
in  England  only.  Our  Saxon  progenitors^, 
from   their    intercourfe    with    Rome    upon 

propriety  gratify  the  judgment,  but  they  do  not  zScSi  ll^ 
imagination." — Notes  on  the  Minor  Poems  of  Mihon, 
p.  91.  It  was  Mr.  T.  Warton's  intention,  had  he  lived 
longer,  to  have  publilhcd  the  Hiilory  of  Gothick  Archi- 
tcflure,  for  which  no  man  was  more  eminently  qualified^ 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gray. 

ecclefiaftical 
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ccclcfiaftical  concerns,  adopted,  with  however 
rude  an  imitation,  the  Roman  plan  of  churches. 
We  have  Hkewife  a  fair  prefumption,  that 
many  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Romans  re- 
mained, at  that  period,  at  leaft  undcmoliftied^ 
in  Britain  *. 

The  weftern  front  of  their  churches  had  a 
portico  or  ambulatory,  and  the  eaflern  was 
iemicircular,  and  refembled  the  tribune  in 
Roman  Bafilicae.  The  principal  door-cafe 
was  formed  by  pilafters  with  fculptured  capi- 
tals, and  the  head  of  the  round  arch  contained 
bas  reliefs,  and  was  incircled  by  mouldings  of 
great  variety  imitated  with  impcrfeft  fuccefs, 
from  many  then  exifting  at  Rome,  and  not 
without  great  probability,  in  England.  Thefe 
mouldings  may  be  more  particularly  fpecified 
and  clafled,  as  the  indented,  the  zig-zag  like 
the  Etrufcan  fcroll — the  fmall  fquares  fome 
alternately  deeper  than  others — and  the  flou- 
rifhed  with  fmall  beads,  ufually  on  the  capi- 
tals of  pilafters.  The  lateft  device  which  be- 
came common  juft  before  the  Saxon  ftyle  was 
abandoned,  was  a  carving  round  the  heads  of 
arches,  like  trellis  placed  in  broad  lozenges, 
and    coniiderably  proje£ling^     Of  the  beft 

c  Gyraldus  Cambrenfis. 
'  See  Carter's  Ancient  Architei5lute  in  England. 

inftances 
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inftances  now  preferved  to  us,  I  fclcft  the 
porches  of  St.  Margaret's  church  in  York, 
Glaftonbury,  Malmfbury,  and  Dunftable  Ab- 
bies,  and  the  caftle  at  Norwich.  Such  was 
the  folidity  of  the  walls  and  the  bulkincfs  of 
the  pillars,  that  buttreffes  were  neither  necef- 
laiy,  nor  in  ulage. 

.  After  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  ftyle  call- 
ed by  the  Monks  "  Opus  Romanum"  becaufe 
an  imitation  of  the  debafed  architefture  of 
Italy,  was  illU  continued  in  England.  The 
extent  and  dimenfions  of  churches  were 
greatly  increafed,  the  ornamental  carvings  of 
the  circular  arches,  and  the  capitals  of  pillars 
and  pilafters  became  more  frequent  and  ela- 
borately finilhed.  Of  the  moft  remarkable 
fpecimens  of  what  is  ufually  termed  Saxon 
archited:ure  ftill  obfervable  in  cathedral  and 
conventual  churches,  the  true  aera  will  be 
found  to  be  fubfcquent  to  the  Saxons  them- 
felves ;  and  to  have  extended  not  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  below  the  Norman  con- 
queft*  The^  two  churches  at  Caen,  built 
by  William  and  his  queen,  are  the  archetypes 
of  thofe  now  remaining  in  England  ;  but  the 

s  Ducarrel's  Anglo-Norman  Antiq. 

moft. 
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moft  magnificent  work  of  this  kind  was  the 
nave  of  old  St.  Paul's,  London  ^.  The  vault* 
were  void  of  tracery,  and^the  towers  without 
pinnacles,  but  ornamented  with  arcades,  in 
tiers,  of  fmall  interfered  arches,  on  the  out- 
fide  walls. 
////.//  y    The  reign  of  Henry  III.  introduced  a  ftylc 

which,  from  the  leading  peculiarity  of  the 
pointed  arch,  and  in  contradiftinftion  to  the 
Saxon,  has  univerfally  obtained  the  name  of 
Gothick.  Salilbury '  and  Ely  cathedrals,  and 
Weftminfter  abbey,  have  been  generally  ad- 
duced as  the  moft  perfedl  examples'^.  It  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  two  laft  mentioned  were 

^  Dimenjions. — Old  St.  Paul's  cathedral  occupied  a  fite 
of  3f  acres,  ij  rood,  and  fix  perches.  Tlie  whole  length 
was  690  feet.  Breadth  of  the  nave  120,  and  102  high. 
The  fide  walls  were  85  feet  high,  and  5  thick.  The 
tower  260,  and  the  fpire,  which  was  of  wood  covered  with 
lead,  274  feet  more—total  height  520.  It  was  more  lofty 
according  to  Greaves  (Pyramidolog.  p.  69)  than  the  great 
pyramid  in  the  proportion  of  481  to  520. — Dugdale. 

*  Dimcnjtons. — Salifbury,  nave  217  feet  by  34,,  and 
84  high.  Tovyer  207,  fpire  180— total  387.  This  cathe- 
dral coft  in  building  42,000  marks,  about  28,000/.  of 
prefcnt  money. 

k  The  width  of  the  naves  of  Ely  cathedral  and  Weftmin- 
fter abbey  are  each  of  them  72  feet  9  inches. 

conftruded 
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con{bru<fled  upon  the  fame  plan^  as  there  is  a 
fingular  accordance  in  their  chief  proportions. 
Whether  this  early  Gothick  originated  in  Pa- 
lefline,  or  was  borrowed  from  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  has  given  rife  to  conjefture;  but  a 
more  bold  deviation  from  the  previoufly  efta- 
blifbed  architedxire  of  the  country,  could  not 
have  been  made.  To  the  enormous  circular 
pillars  and  arches,  the  narrow  lancet  windows 
and  roof  upon  fimple  crofs-fpringers  fuc- 
cceded  at  once,  without  a  gradation  of  ftyle ; 
the  flender  fhaft  infulated,  or  cluttered  into  a 
(ingle  pillar,  the  arches  Iharply  pointed,  the 
window  increafed  to  three  lights  inftead  of 
one,  and  with  fmall  columns  as  mullions,  and 
laftly  the  roof  interfered  by  ribs  of  ftone- 
work  and  ftudded  with  carved  knots. 

It  will  be  contended  by  the  French  anti- 
quaries, that  this  new  mode  was  not  cxclu* 
iively  our  own,  but  that  it  appeared,  if  not 
earlier,  at  leaft  in  the  fame  century,  in  the 
magnificent  cathedrals  I  have  noticed,  as  then 
recently  erected  in  France.  If  the  buildings 
in  the  Holy  Land  fuggefted  ideas  of  this 
novel  architefture,  the  French  Croifaders  had 
the  fame  opportunities  of  introducing  it  into 
France  as  ours  into  England,   for  they  were 

aflbciated 
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adbciated  in  the  fame  expedition.  It 
been  faid,  that  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre at  Jerufalem  no  pointed  arch  was 
feen,  but  that  in  Moorifh  ftruclures  equally 
obvious  to  thofe  adventurers  it  is  frequent ; 
for  which  reafon  it  may  be  more  correAly 
dcfcribed  as  "  Sara9enic"  than  as  Gothick. 

This  particular  ftyle,  whether  allowed  to 
be  Saracenic  or  Gothick,  was  the  parent  of 
fcveral  others,  in  fucceffive  centuries,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  was   confirmed,    by   certain 
difcrimination ;  but  the  Saxon  having  been 
once  relinquiflied,  was  never  again  adopted 
either  fimply  or  with  analogy.     During  the 
reigns  of  the  two  firft  Edwards  its  prevalence 
was  decided.     With  incredible  lightnefs,  it 
exhibited  elegance  of  decoration  and  beauty^ 
of  proportions  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  ar- 
cades and  pillars,  the  latter  being  ufually  of 
Purbec  marble,  each  a  diftindl  Ihaft ;  but  the 
whole  collcded  under  one  capital,  compofed 
of  the  luxuriant  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  in- 
diginous  in  Palcftinc  and  Arabia.     A  very  fa- 
vourable fpecimen  of  the  manner  which  dif- 
tinguiflies  the  early  part  of  the   fourteenth 
Century,  both  as  applied  to  roofs  and  arcades, 
is  feen  at  Brillol,  in  the  conventual  church  of 

St. 
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St.  Auguftine^  now  the  cathedral.  But  pre** 
vioufly  to  another  ftylc  of  known  peculiarities, 
the  capitals  became  more  complicated,  the 
vaults  were  fhidded  with  knots  o(  foliage 
at  the  interlacing  of  the  ribs,  the  wcftern 
front  was  inriched  with  numerous  flatues, 
and  the  flying  buttrefles,  formed  of  fegments 
of  circles  in  order  to  give  them  lightneis, 
were  rendered  ornamental  by  elaborate  finials. 
This  exuberance  tended  to  the  abolition  of 
the  firfi:  manner;  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  long  reign  of  Edward  III.  under  the 
aufpibes  of  W.  of  Wykeham,  we  have  the 
earlieft  infiances  of  that  fccond  manner, 
which  in  its  eventual  perfe(5lion  attained  to 
what  is  now  diftinguifhed,  as  the  pure  Go* 
thick  K 

The  equally  cluftered  pillar  with  a  low 

'  St.  Stcphciv's  chapely  Wcftminftcr  (now  the  Houfc  of 
CommoQs)  was  founded  by  Edward  III.  and  fini/hed  in 
1348.  In  the  Remembrancer's  Office  in  the  Exchequer, 
a  curious  account  is  preferved  of  the  expences  of  the  arti^- 
ficersand  materials.  AmongiV  other  entries  is  one  **  To 
mafter  Richard  of  Reading  for'  forming  two  images  of 
faints  3/.  6s.  SJ"  Plans  and  fedions  of  thi$  fine  build- 
ing have  been  lately  publi{k/:d^by  the  Society  of  Anti* 
quarics. 

C  ^  ibarp 
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iharp  arch  prevailed  in  the  firft  year  cf  Ed* 
ward  III.  over  which  was  ufually  placed  a  row   - 
of  open  galleries,  originally  introduced  in  the 
Saxon  chilrches,  and  adopted,  as  far  as  the 
idea  only,  from  them.     Contemporary  with 
Wykeham  lived  Rede,  bilhop  of  Chichefter, 
an  adept  in  the  fcience  and  pradlice  of  archi-» 
tefture ;  and  many  others  of  the  prelates  and 
abbots  of  that  time  prided  themfelves  in  ex^ 
hibiting  proofs  of  their  architefturai  fkill  in  ^ 
rebuilding  their  churches,  or  very  frequently  ^ 
adding  to  them,  and  giving  them  a  pervading 
iymmctry  of  ftyle.     The  ftupendous  fabrics^ 

of  York  and  Lincoln  are  of  this  sera  and  its 

< 

chief  boaft  *"•  Thofe  of  Winchefter  and  Exeter 
were  likewife  partly  rebuilt  or  reduced  to  a 
famencfsof  ij\anxier by  the  alteration  of  archesr 
and  windowsy  in  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  ob- 
tain an  apparently  contemporaneous  conftruc- 
tion,  in  their  relative  parts.  In  the  weftem 
fronts  of  Litchfield,  York,  and  Peterborough, 
but  particularly  in  that  of  Lincoln,  which  wa^ 
preferred  by  lord  Burlington  to  any  in  Eng- 
land;  and  in  the  interior  of  each  of  thefe 

"  D'menjions. — York,  total  length  544  feet,  ttanfcpt  %%T 
wide,  nave  99  feet  high r  Liacoln,  total  length  483  feet, 
tranfept  223  wide. 

cathedrals^ 
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cathedrals^  we^  are  fb  well  fatisfied  ^ith  the 
proportions  and  the  propriety  of  ornament, 
that  we  could  readily  difpenfe  with  the  Itixn- 
riance  of  the  fucceifive  asra  and  manner. 
To  form  ibme  criterion  of  this  pure  Gothick ; 
let  me  obierve,  that  the  pillars  became  more 
tall  and  flender,  forming  a  very  lofty  arch, 
and  that  the  columns  which  compofed  the 
clufter,  were  of  unequal  circumference.  A 
more  beautiful  inftance  than  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury  cannot  be  adduced. 
The  windows,  cipccially  thofe  at  the  caft  and 
iveft,  were  widely  expanded,  and  their  heads 
ramified  into  infinite  interfeftions  with  qua- 
ter-foils  or  rofettes,  which  bear  on  the  points 
of  the  arching  muUions.  The  roof  hitherto 
had  not  exceeded  a  certain  fimplicity  of  or- 
nament, and  no  tracery  was  fpread  over  the 
groins  of  the  vault,  which  refled  on  brackets 
carved  into  grotcfque  heads  °. 

In  this  and  the  immediately  fubfequent 
reigns,  the  large  and  lofty  central  tower  (for 
the  more  ancient  belfries  were  ufually  de^ 

'^  The  foliage  imitated  on  the  finials  and  capitals  is  that 
of  plants  which  are  indiginous  in  Paleftine ;  and  not  of  the 
oak  or  vinc^as  it  is  ufually  called.  Wl^en  compared  with 
the  capborbiuni)  thp  refembbn^e  will  be  fo|in4  cxa£t. 

C  z  tachcd) 
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tached)  and  the  cloifkcrs  richly  pannelled^  and 
having  a  moft  delicately  fretted  roof,  were 
added  to  many  of  the  cathedrals,  and  con- 
ventual churches  then  exifting.     Withinfidc, 
the  canopies  of  tabernacle  v\rork  over  faints  or 
fepulchral  effigies,    the   fhrines  of  exquifite 
finifhing,  repeating  in  miniature  the  bolder 
ornaments  by  which  the  btiilding  was  deco- 
rated on  a  large  fcale,  in  the  high  altars  and 
fkreens  of  indcfcribable  richnefs,  continue  to 
fafcinate  every  eye  by  their  beauty  and  iiibli- 
ihity.     Even  on  the  outfide  of  thefe  magni- 
ficent works,  as  the  weftcrn  fronts  of  Wells 
and  Litchfield,  and  bifhop  Grandifon*s  fkreen 
fo  placed  at  Elxeterj^  there  are  embelliibments 
of  equal  merit.    The  fa9ade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Salifbury  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  fimplc, 
and  regular,  now  remaining.     The  eye  dwells 
with  more  fatisfacftion  on  a  broad  flirface,  re- 
lieved only,  and  not  diftrafted  by  ornament. 
Wykeham's  high  altar  at  New  College,  and 
Whetehamftede's  fkrcen  at  St.  Alban's,  ex- 
ceed in  fimplicity  and  correft  proportions  any 
fpecimen  I  could  adduce  of  the  firft  defcrip- 
tion. 

To  the  croffes  erefted  by  Edward  I.  in  ho- 
nour of  his  beloved  confort  (evidently  neither 

the 
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1Jh«  work  of  CavaUini  Bor  of  Abbot  Ware), 
vrc  may  attribute  the  introdudlion  of  the  ela- 
borate canopies  and  minute  ornaments  ufed  in 
tombs^  iepujchral  chapels,  and  thedrines  of 
iaints,  commonly  called  "  tabernacle  work  ;'* 
an  earlier  or  more  complete  inftancc  of  which 
docs  not  occur  to  my  recolIe<5ioja,  than  that 
of  Edward  II.  at  Glouceiier,  dedicated  by  his 
Ion  at  the  comniencement  of  his  reign. 

During  the  firft  aera  of  Gothick,  internal 
grandeur  was  produced  folely  by  vaft  propor- 
tions contrafted  by  the  multiplication  of  fmall 
parts,  fuch  as  cluttered  piUfters  and  the  mul- 
lions  of  windows;  but  about  the  period  I 
have  defcribqd,  by  the  geijieral  introduction  of 
this  fpccies  of  architcftural  refinement,  the 
high  altars,  fhrincs,  and  fcpulchr^l  monu- 
ments, were  frombined  to  incrcafc  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  whole  interior  to  an  eventual  exccfs. 
The  earlieft  inftance  of  this  n^inutc  work- 
manfhip,  which  has  been  termed  "  filligrainc," 
is  the  choir  gf  the  cathedral  at  York,  about 
the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

From  this  period  no  mcmgrable  variety 
occurs,  till  the  rpiddle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, when  ^n  ambition  of  novplty  invented 
^    multiplicity  of  ornanjcnts,   and   amongft 

C  3  niany 
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many  others  which  were  capricious  and  with* 
out  fpecific  import,  we  may  obfcrve  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  armorial  eniigns  of 
honour.  From  this  falhion  the  antiquary 
collefb  decifive  information,  and  is  gratified 
by  thfc  certain  appropriation  of  the  building 
to  its  founder  or  reftorer. 


SECTION 
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SECTION     II. 


I  HAVE  already  noticed,  that  in  the  courfe 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
fuch  alterations  of  the  Saxon  ftyle,  by  which 
it  could  be  reconciled  to  the  Gothick  modeI# 
were  very  frequently  made  by  thofe  ccclcfiaf- 
tics,  whofe  opulence  and  tafte  allowed  them 
to  praAife  the  fcience  of  architecture.  Wc 
have  abundant  memoirs  of  bifliops  and  abbots, ' 
who  cultivated  with  affiduity  and  fuccefs  the 
-elements  of  geometry,  and  the  principles  of 
decoration,  when  applied  to  the  ftrudturcs  for 
which  they  furniflied  plans. 

The  fifteenth  century,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  the  fourth  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  clofe  of  that  of  the  feventh  Henry,  will  be 
found  to  include  the  total  progrcfs  of  that  par- 
ticular manner  of  building,  called  for  the  fake 
of  diftincSion,  the  **  Florid  Gothick."  In  the 
fucceeding  age,  even  that  ftyle  was  abandoned 
fofthe  inventionsof  Holbein,  and  Johnof  Padua 

C  4  in 
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in  England,  impcrfcftly  adopted  from  thofc  of 
Brancllcfchi  and  Pallacjio,  the  great  reformers 
of  architcdure  in  Italy, 

A  late  very  elegant  critic  *  has  confidered 
the  fine  fculptural  facella  of  the  archbiihop^  in 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  as  the  genuine 
architypes  of  the  ^'  Florid  Gothick/'  to  which 
may  be  added  bifhop  Beauchamp's  chapel  at 
Salisbury,  and  the  tombs  of  fucceflive  pre- 
lates, from  Wykeham  to  Fox,  ^t  Win- 
chefter. 

The  leading  peculiarity  of  this  manner  of 
building  is  chiefly  to  be  perceived  in  the 
vaultings  of  roofs  connefted  with  windows, 
and  the  CQnftruftion  and  ornaments  of  cloif- 
ters  and  towers* 

|n  the  roofs,  the  intricacy  of  figures  de- 
icribed  by  the  interfering  of  crofs-fpringers, 
and  the  exaA  adaptation  of  the  groins  of  the 
vault  to  the  heads  of  the  windows,  which  are 
morie  pointed  than  in  the  preceding  age,  to- 
gether 'jvith  the  fcarcely  credible  height  and 
tbinnefs  of  the  fide  walls,  fill  the  eye  of  the 
aflonifhed  fpe<^tator  with  an  inflantaneous 
alarm  for  his  own  fafety. 

*  Walpolc's  4^necdotes  of  Painting. 

.—  Jam 

\ 
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Jam  hpfura  cedenti 
Immuiet  a(fimilis.«^-«— ^n«  L  vi.  603. 

After  having  varied  and  exhauftcd  the 
forms  of  leaves,  knots  and  rofes  \  the  artifts 
frequently  introduced  images  of  angels  with 

inuiical  inihnments  in  full  choir,  over  the 

< 

high  altar. 

In  the  windows,  we  remark  an  expanie  bc* 
yond  aU  proportion  when  fmgly  placed ;  or 
ptherwifc,  that  they  are  crowded  into  a  very 
inadeqyate  ipace, 

Cloifters,  which  were  originally,  with  few 
cxcepUons,  xmomamented  inclofures  for  the 
purposes  of  exercife  or  religious  offices,  were 
then  found  to  admit  of  the  full  embelliih- 
ment  of  the  Ihrines  or  chapels  gxifting  in 
other  parts  of  the  church. .  This  new  appli- 
cation of  the  ornamental  particles  was  affiftcd 
in  a  very  ftriking  degree  by  pcrfpeftive,  and 
the  almoil  infinite  reduplication  of  a  irnall 
iTault,  fpringing  from  four  femicirculac. groins 

^  "  Where  the  tall  fliafts  that  mount  in  mafly  prkic, 
**  Their  mingling  branches  (lioot  from  fide  tp  fide ; 
**  Where,  eifin  fculptors  with  fantaftic  clew 
f  O'er  the  long  roof  their  wild  embrqjdery  drew.'* 

T.  Warton, 

at 
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at  the  angles,  which  reft  upon  pilafters.  For 
this  kind  of  fretted  roof  upon  a  diminutive 
fcale,  the  term  "  fan- work"  has  been  ufed — ^an 
idea  foggcfted  perhaps  by  a  certain  refemblancc 
to  that  ihape,  as  Spreading  from  the  bafe.    , 

The  towers^  which  are  known  to  have 
been  erefted  in.  the  fifteenth  century,  efpe- 
cially.  toward  the  dofe  of  it,  have  certainly 
gained  little  in  point  of  aerial  elevation,  but 
are  much  more  beautifully  conftruftcd ;  as 
they  are  ufiially  pannelled  with  arcades  and 
half  mullions,  like  thofe  which  compofe  s^ 
window,  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit.  No- 
thing  can  exceed  the  boldnefs  of  the  parapets 
and  pinnacles,  in  numerous  inflanccs,  the 
moft  remarkable  of  which  are  feen  in  the 
weflem  counties  of  England.  Of  the  fore- 
going remarks  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter 
and  the  parochial  church  of  RedclifFc,  Briflol, 
exhibit  the  moft  fatisfaftory  evidence.    In  the 

^  The  height  of  moft  cathedrals  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  body  and  fide  aides.  Spires  and  towers  are  ufually 
as  high  as  the  nave  is  long ;  or  perhaps  more  accurately, 
the  tranfept.  The  crofs  or  tranfept  extended  half  the 
length  of  the  whole  fabrick  ;  and  the  aifles  juft  half  the 
breadth  and  height  of  the  nave  added  together.— See  Pref. 
to  Willis's  Mit.  Abb.  p.  8. 

6  laft 
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lafi:   mentioned  is  a  peculiarity,    obfervable 

likewife  iii^Weftminfter  abbey,  that  the  aiflcs 

arc'  continhed  on  cither  fide  of  the  tran- 

'I 
Icpt. 

It  is  a  iingular  fa6l,  that  during  the  common 
tions  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
caft^,  and  their  adherents,  fo  prejudicial  to 
the  progrefs  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  archi- 
tcdore  in  England  flouriihed  in  a  greater  de- 
gree ^.  The  iiiperior  ecclefiaftics  were  cbh- 
£ned  to  their  cloifters,  as  few  of  them  had 
taken  an  a6live  pa!rt  in  the  difpute ;  and  fbme 
of  the  faireft  ftruftures  which  remain,  arofe 
in  confcquence  of  wealth  accumulated  by  in- 
Aigating  the  noble  and  affluent  to  contributsc 
to  the  general  emulation  of  fplendid  churches, 
built  under  their  own  infpeftion." 

Abbot  Sebroke's  choir  at  Gloucefter,  which 
'has  no  equal,  Was  begun  and  completed  dur- 
ing that  turbulent  period. 

•''  *  The  agreement  between  the  commiffionerj  of.  Richard 
duke  of  York  and  W.  Horwood  Freeroafon,  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  chapel  in  the  college  of  Fotheringhay  given  by 
Dugdale  (Monad,  v.  iii.  p.  162)   details  with  minutenefs 

..  the  ground  plan  and  archite£tural  ornaments  of  that  very 
beautiful  ftrudure.  Many  terms  occur,  the  original  ap- 
plication of  which  can  now  be  fupplied  by  conj6£lure 
only. 

The 
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The  meek  Henry  VI.  better  iuited  by  his 
education  and  habits  to  have  been  a  pried 
than  a  potentate,  encouraged  this  prevailing 
taftc  by  his  own  example.  King's  College 
chapel  at  Cambridge  was  begun  under  his 
aufpices,  and  at  his  expence ;  and  though  he 
was  prevented  from  carrying  on  his  munifi- 
cent intentions  by  his  peribnal  diilrefles  and 
violent  death ;  and  thefe  celebrated  walls  had 
rifen  fcarcely  twenty  feet  above  the  founda- 
tions at  that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  ori- 
ginal plan  given  by  Nicholas  Clofe  (afterward 
bifhop  of  ^Litchfield)  was  principally  adhered 
to  by  Henry  VII.  and  his  fon,  in  whofe  reign 
it  was  finifhed  ^. 

The  grand  deviation  from  the  firft  defign 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  roof,  and 
the  numerous  introduction  of  large  eicocheons 
of  the  armorial  eniigns  of  the  houie  of  Lan- 
caflcr,  which  are  crowded  too  near  the  fight. 

Thefe  efcocheons,  however  fandlioned  by 
the  univerfal  ufage  of  that  day,  dcftroycd  the 

«  Dimertfitmu^rrTnnity  College  chapel  304  feet  long 
and  73  wide»  from  outfide  to  outtide  ^  91  high  to  the  bat- 
tlements,  and  150  to  tlie  four  principal  pinnacles.  With- 
infide  it  is  291  by  45^,  and  78  in  height. 

* 

intended 
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efied:  of  contrail  produced  by  the 
fimplicity  of  the  fide  walls  and  the  exube- 
rance of  the  vault ;  as  they  break  the  mafs 
into  too  many  inconfiderable  parts. 

When  Eklward  IV.  had  gained  peaceable 
poiTeiiion  of  the  crown,  he  rebuilt  the  royal 
chapel  at  Windfor  ^,  probably  from  a  defigu 
of  Beauchamp,  biftiop  of  Sarum,  whom  he 
appointed  furvcyor  of  his  works.  But  the 
glory  of  this  ftyle  and  age  was  the  fepulchral 
chapel  erefted  by  Henry  VI I.  at  Wcftmin- 
fter  ^.  Alcocke,  bilhop  of  Ely,  where  he  had 
built  an  elegant  chapel,  and  had  given  proof 
of  his  {kill  in  arcliite^lure  in  feveral  colleges 
at  Cambridge,  was  appointed  furveyor  of  the 
works  by  that  monarch,  and  aflbciated  with 
Sir  Reginald  Bray. 

Thefe  eminent  men  were  equally  verfed 
in  the  theory  and  pradice  of  architecture, 
which  their  joint  performance,  the  conven- 
tual church  of  Malvernc  in  Worceftcrfhire^ 
fufficiently  evinces. 

In  the  farfamcd  edifice  at  Weftminfter,  the 

'  DitMnJions. — Windfor  260  fcct  long,  65  wide— traiv* 
fcpt  113. 

K  It  Goft  14,000/.  and  was  finiHied  in  X508. 

expiring 


L 
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expiring  Gothick  fecms  to  have  been  ex- 
haufted  by  every  effort.  The  pendent  roof, 
never  before  attempted  on  fo  large  a  icaic,  if 
King's  College  chapel  be.  excepted,  is  indeed 
a  prodigy  of  art,  yet  upon  infpcfting  it,  we 
arc  iurprifed  rather  than  gratified.  That 
**  magic  hardiricfs''"  of  which  Mr.  Walpolc 
fpeaks  as  charaderiftic  of  the  laft  ftyle  of  Go- 
thick,  has  in  this  inilance  gained  its  utmoil; 
bounds.'— There  is  an  infinity  of  rofes,  knots 
and  diminutive  armorial  cognizances,  cluftered 
without  propriety  upon  every  fingle  member 
of  architedlure,.and  we  are  at  length  fatigued 
by  the  very  repetition,.,  which  was  intended 
to  delight  us. 

This  laft  manner  has  deviated  into  abiblute 
contfufion,  by  which  tafte  and  fcleftion  arc 
equally  precluded,  from  whence  refults  a  lit-, 
tlenefs,  whilft  the  eye  is  diverted  from  any 
particular  objeft  of  repoie. 
•  Of  Gothick  architefture  in  Scotland  the 
moft    beautiful  pieces  which  remain  intire 

*  The  term  "  hardiefle  and  arditezza*'  fo  frequently 
adopted  by  French  and  Italian  archltefU  when  defcribiag 
the  extreme  loftinefs  of  Gothick  {lru£lares  is  fo  tnanflated 
by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his  Anecd.  of  Painting  y,  i.  185, 

have 
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have  their  date  in  the  prior  part  of  the  fif-« 
teenth  century.  They  are  the  chapek  at  Bofliii 
near  Edinburgh^  and  that  in  the  palace  of 
Holy-Rood,  the  laft  mentioned  of  which  was 
finiihed  about  1 440  by  king  James  the  fe^ 
cond>  of  that  realm. — ^Their  iides  are  flanked 
by  flying  btittrcfles  like  thofe  at  King'^  Gol^ 
lege  aiid  Weltminfter,  but  with  a  happier 
effc^i  becaufe  in  a  purer  flyle. 

Contemporary  with  thefc  fpecimens  of 
*'  Florid  Gothick"  is  the  abbey  church  at 
Bath,  partaking  in  a  very  fmall  degree  of 
that  defcription  of  ornament. 

It  was  the  lafl:  building  of  equal  magnitude 
purely  Gothick,  and  remains  in  the  fame 
form  as  when  finifhcd  in  1532.  Oliver  King^ 
bifllop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  died  thirty 
years  before  that  time,  may  be  confidered  as 
the  founder,  and  as  having  furnilhed  the. 
plan. 

In  an  age  when  ecclefiaftical  fabricks  of 
the  firft  degree,  were  conftruAed  with  a  vaft 
profiiflon  of  wealth  and  labour,  we  are  the 
more  pleafed  to  contemplate  this  work  of  a 
prelate^  who  preferred  the  admirable  fimpli- 
city  of  the  earlier  fchool  of  Gothick,  to  the 
overcharged  decoration   which  other  archi- 

teds 
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tcfts  of  his  own  time,  were  fo  ambitious  td 
diiplay. 

As  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
conftrudion,  the  Gothick  acchitefb  maintain 
a  fupcriority  over  the  moderns.  The  moft 
able  geometrician  of  that  day>  the  great  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  was  proud  to  confefs  from 
frequent  lurveys  of  the  roof  of  King^s  College 
chapel^  that  it  exceeded  his  utmoft  efforts 
in  conflru6lion;  and  upon  ini^eAing  the 
churches  of  Salifbury  and  Weftminfter  pre- 
vioufly  to  repairs,  he  declared  that  the  archi- 
tedls  of  a  darker  age  were  equally  verfed  in 
thofe  principles.  M.  Sufflot,  the  moft  fcien- 
tific  architcft  France  ever  produced^  and  an 
indefatigable  inveftigator  of  the  fine  cathe- 
drals which  abound  in  that  country,  was 
clearly  of  this  opinion.  From  fuch  refearches 
he  collefted  many  ufeful  hints  for  his  exqui- 
fite"  Cupola  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  now  the 
national  muieum. 

Had  caprice  alone  directed  thefe  architeds, 
they  would  not  in  fo  many  inftances  have 
merited  this  praife,  that  the  boldnefs  and 
lightnefs  of  their  works  have  been  always  ac- 
companied by  a  correfpondent  folidity,  which 
their  perfe^  duration  amply  proves. 
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We  muft  in  candour  acknowledge  that 
thefe  efforts  of  fkill  defy  the  fuccefsful  imita* 
tion  of  the  moderns  \ 

The  plans  are  irretrievably  loft,  for  I  can- 
not allow,  that  they  never  exifted,  as  fomc 
have  aiTerted.  In  France,  there  were  accti-p 
late  details  of  ccclefiaftical  architefturc.  in 
MSS.  colleftcd  from  conventual  archives, 
^hich  hare  been  either  printed  by  their  anti^ 

»  The  r^wncfs  of  new  ftone  is  totally  unfavourable  to 
^othidk  buildings  of  the  eccleiiaftical  kind.  So  long  ac- 
truftomed  to  contemplate  churches  when  of  harmonizing 
lints 

■I  Mil      in  their  old  ruflet coats 
The  fame  they  wore  Tome  hundred  years  ago.— Hxadlst. 

We  annex  gn  idea  of  inferior  dimenfions  and  unappropriate 
trimnefs  to  edifices  of  a  moft  ancient  femblance  indeed ; 
bnt  only  a  few  years  old:  This  obfervation  may  apply  to 
numerous  modern  imitations  of  the  Gothick  ftylci  defigned 
and  executed  by  the  village  mafon  at  the  command  of  the 
chuFch-warden. 

The  great  archite6h  have  generally  failed,  Falladio 
l^ve  plansy  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothick,  for  the  front  of 
tile  church  of  St.  Petronius  at  Bologna,  a  very  ancient 
I^mfoara  ftrudure.  Inigo  Jones  placed  a  Corinthian  por- 
tico before  Old  St.  Paul's.  He  built  the  chapel  at  Lio- 
cohi's  Inn,  and  called  it  Gothick.  Sir  Cbriftopher  Wren's 
towers  at  Warwick,  and  Chrift  Church,  Oxford,  are  not 
happy  produdions.  Perhaps,  it  is  referved  for  Mr.  WyafC 
to  be  an  illu&rious  exception,  in  bis  abbey  at  Fonthill. 

D  quaries. 
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quaries,  or  were  carefully  preferred,  before 
die  revolution.  In  England,  at  the  fuppref- 
iion  of  monafteries  their  MSS.  were  deftroyed 
with  a  very  limited  exception  only ;  and  it  is  a 
fair  conjcfture,  that  many  were  written  on 
iiibjeds  of  geometry,  mechanics  and  archi- 
tecture elucidated   by  drawings.      The  fhi- 

« 

pendous  examples  of  the  pratflice  of  theie 
iciences  will  iurely  vindicate  the  ancient  ar- 
tifts  of  this  kingdom  from  that  partial  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  theory,  which  has  been 
imputed  to  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  French  critic  in 
Gothick  architefture,  that  to  compofe  a 
church,  where  every  perfcftion  of  which  that 

r 

ftyle  is  capable,  fhould  be  combined,  he  would 
feleft  the  portal  and  weftern  front  of  Rheims> 
the  nave  of  Amiens,  the  choir  of  Beauvais, 
and  the  towers  of  Chartres^. 

Upon 

^  The  dates  of  the  building  of  fome  of  the  fined  abbey 
and  cathedral  churches  in  France,  coUedled  amongft  others 
from  D'Argenville's  lives  of  archite£U  (T.  I.  Preface)  may 
not  be  uninterefting.  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  cen* 
tury,  introduced  Gothick  archite^lure  into  France  and 
Germany.  He  built  the  cathedral  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
Rheims  was  ereAed  about  830,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the 
Debonaire.    St  Lucien  de  Beauvais  and  Chartres  rofe  uo*^ 

der 
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XTpon^  a  iimilar  idea>  in  England,  I  would 
propofe — the  iituation  of  Durham,  the  wcftcm 
front  of  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  or  Wells — our 

der  the  aufpices  ct  Robert  the  Pious,  in  the  next  century* 
The  former  wat  not  finidied  till  the  reign  of  Philip  I. 
and  Amiem  under  Philip  Auguftus,  who  acoompanied  our 
Richard  L  to  the  Holy-land. 

Hugh  de  Libergier  built  St.  Nicaife  at  RheimSy  and  had 
fini(hed  before  his  deaths  in  1263,  tv^o  towers  of  fa^ade^ 
and  ten  fpires  of  ftone,  the  two  larger  of  which  have  an 
elevation  of  fixty  upon  a  bafe  of  fixteen  feet.  Robert  the 
Roas  ere^ed  tht  cathedral  at  Paris.  Suggerius,  the  abbot 
of  St.  Denis  and  the  minifter  of  Louis  Le  Gros,  built  that 
church  in  three  years  and  three  months ;  the  churches  of 
Verdun,  Laon,  Lizeux  and  St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  are  all  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

St.  Ouen,  wfiich  is  a  model  of  noblenels  and  delicacy 
was  completed  iii  1320,  and  in  a  few  years  after,  the  fu« 
perb  cathedral  of  Bourges,  Troyes  in  Champagne,  and  tbo 
church  of  St.  Urban  by  Urban  the  iVth.  in  the  preceding 
century,  are  exquidte  fpecimens  of  Gothick ;  but  the  laft* 
mentioned  was  never  completed. 

'  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  much  to  thttt 
honour,  are  now  engaged  in  publifhing  a  feries  of  the 
mod  remarkable  cathedrals  with  archite£tural  fedkions  and 
elevations.  Exeter  and  Bath  only  are  as  yet  finiihed,  which 
evince  that  the  cotnpletion  of  this  work  will  be  A  monu-* 
ment  of  national  tafte.  Hollar  has  given  us  exquiiite  prints 
of  the  Facades  of  York  and  Sarum  with  the  fpire,  and  the 
interior  of  Lincoln.  But  his  numerous  views  of  Old 
St.  Psiul's  are  the  greater  curiofity. 

D  9  Lady's 
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Lady's  Chapel  of  Glouccftcr  or  Peterborough— 
nave  and  tranfept  of  Weftminfter— towers  ot 
York,  Canterbury,  Wells,  or  Gloucefter— cloif- 
ters  of  Weftminfter  or  Gloucefter. 

A  pofitive  preference  or  decision  in  favour  of 
any  fmgie  Ipecimen  which  I  have  adduced  I  am 
unable  to  make ;  each  of  them  being  fo  fupe- 
rior,  in  the  manner  and  aera  to  which  they 
belong. 

Our  reformers  demolifhed  nearly  as  many 
$ne  fpecimens  of  Gothick  as  they  left  entire. 
We  have  ample  proof  in  monaftic  ruins,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  churches  which  were  fpared 
and  applied  as  cathedrals,  or  given  to  parilhes, 
that  the  greater  abbies  were  poffefled  of  con- 
fecrated  buildings  no  lefs  .  magnificent  than 
thofe  of  the  epifcopal  fees. 

In  the  auguft  remains  of  Fountains,  Glaf- 
tonbury  and  Tinterne",  amongft  many  others, 
we  can  ftill  trace  an  extent  and  former  fplen-> 
dour,  which  rival  our  more  perfeft  examples 
in  every  progreffive  variation  of  Gothick  ar- 
chitedhire. 

■  Tinternc  in  Monmouthfliirc,  which  is  co-eval  with 
Weftminfter  Abbey,  has  a  remarkable  fimilarity  in  its  whole 
^lan  and  ftyle  of  arduteAure.  It  was  in  hSt  a  repetition 
in  oiiniaturc. 

An 
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An  evidence  ftill  more  fatisfa^lory  occurs 
in  the  numerous  conventual  churches  which 
arc  preferved,  and  have  furvived  the  liirround- 
ing  devaftation  of  the  monafteries  to  which 
they  were  originally  attached. 
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SECTION     III. 

As  a  certain  degree  of  illuftration  may  pof- 
fibly  follow  from  a  more  circumftantial  detail,  I 
fliall  offer  in  confirmation  of  thefe  general  re- 
marks, a  iketch  of  the  archite&ural  hiftory  of 
the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter — a  city  where  I  once 
Tcfided,  and  which  is  endeared  to  me  by  the 
experience  of  the  moft  cordial  and  aftivc 
^iendfhip,  and  by  attachments  which  will 
ceafe  only  with  my  life. 

The  area  in  which  this  fumptuous  edifice  is 
placed*,  is  fpacious  and  neat.  At  very  diftant 
periods,  it  has  been  externally  made  conform^ 

a  J)imi^/i0ns  tfthi  Cathedral  at  Ghuceflcr^ 

Total  length  and  breadth  420  by  144 

of  the  Navt 171  —   84 

Choir   •  V .  • . , .  •  140 

Tranfept  •  •  • •  66 

Tower  •»••«•«•%•  425  feet  high  including  tho 

Pinnacles. 
Our  Lady's  Chapel  90  «p^  30 

Cloifters  ,•••••,',   141  —  13Q 

able 
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able  to  a  prevailing  ftyle  of  pure  "  Gothick/* 
A  few  years  only>  before  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
abbey,  the  tower  was  completed,  under  the 
direftion  of  Robert  Tulley  (one  of  the  monks, 
and  afterwards  biihop  of  St.  David*s^)  to 
whom  that  charge  had  been  devifed  by  Abbot 
Sebroke,  who  died  in  1457.  The  ornamen- 
tal members  and  perforated  pinnacles  are  of 
the  moil  delicate  tabernacle  work,  very  full, 
but  preferving  an  air  of  chaflneis  and  fimpli- 
city. 

Its  peculiar  perfeftion,  which  immediately 
ftrikes  the  eye,  is  an  exadl  iymmetiy  of  com« 
ponent  parts,  and  the  judicious  diftribution 
of  ornaments.  The  fhaft  of  the  tower  is 
equally  divided  into  two  flories,  correftly  re- 
peated in  every  particle,  and  the  open  parapet 
« 

^  Robert  Tulley  was  confecrated  bifliop  of  St.  David's 
1469  ;  ob.  1482.  Over  the  dividing  arch  of  the  nave  and 
choir  is  written  in  the  Gothick  charader, 

^  Hoc  i|aod  digeftnm  fpccttUris  opufque  politam 
««  TvlHi  e*  cmrp  Scbioke  Abbate  jubejite,** 

Thomas  Sebroke»  who  was  eleAed  Abbot  in  7453,  ^*^  ^^ 
I4S7  >  ^^  >^  IS  affair  conjecture  that  Tulley  was  appointed 
by  him  to  faperintend  the  execution  of  a  plan,  ho  had  given 
fbrtbeeboir.  The  fame  R.  Tulley  laid  the  founibtioa 
ftone  of  Magd,  CqUege,  Oxford,  in  1473.     A.  Wood. 

D  4  and 
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and  pinnacles  fo  richly  duftered,  are  an  ex- 
ample of  Gothick,  in  its  moil:  improved 
iUte. 

The  extremely  beautiful  efFcft  of  large 
mafles  of  architcfture  by  moonlight,  may  be 
considered  as  a  kind  of  optical  deception,  and 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  produced  by  flatuary 
vhen  ilrongly  illuminated.  Thus  feen,  the 
tower  of  this  cathedral  acquires  a  degree  of 
lightnefs,  ib  fuperior  to  that  which  it  ihows 
under  the  meridian  fun,  that  it  no  longer 
appears  to  be  of  human  conilru&ion. 

As  to  the  parts  nearer  the  ground  under  the 
fame  circumftance,  I  avow  my  preference  of  the 
Grecian  ilyle,  for  a  portico  and  colonnade^ 
caAing  a  broad  Ihade  from  multiplied  columnsji 
and  catching  alternately  a  ftriking  light  from 
their  circular  form,  become  diftinA;  and  a 
grand  whole  reililts  from  parts  fo  difcriminated. 
The  Gothick,  on  the  contrary,  is  merely  folid 
and  impervious,  and  owes  all  its  effcA  to  its 
mafs  and  height. 

The  itatues  of  tutelary  faints,  and  bene^ 
faftors,  which  were  di(perfed  in  various  parts 
of  the  external  view,  have  fuffered  much  even 
ia  their  pedeftals  and  canopies  by  the  mutila« 
tion  of  fsmatics.     It  is  to  be  regretted^  that 

fome 
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ibme  of  the  Englifll  cathedrals  which  hare 
efcaped  it»  in  a  certain  degree,  Ihould  have 
been  built  with  friable  ftone,  of  which  that 
of  Litchfield  is  a  lamentable  fpecimen.  For 
a  Colle^ion  of  ilatues  in  a  perfeA  ilate#  the 
weftem  fronts  of  the  cathedrals  of  Wells  and 
Lincoln  are  the  moft  worthy  notice. 

At  Sienna,  the  exterior  of  the  great  church 
IS  covered  with  marble,  which  retains  tho 
minuteft  ornament,  in  a  complete  ilate. 
Thofc  who  have  not  vifited  the  Continent, 
can  fcaf ccly  imagine  how  tnuch  wc  have  loft 
in  our  beft  inftances,  by  the  deftruAion  of 
effigies  and  carvings,  whilfl  the  above-men-» 
tioned  remain  as  entire  as  when  firfl  ere<fted. 

The  vacant  niche  IcfTens  the  luxiiriance  of 
the  rich  Gothick  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
a  defaced  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der. 

Few  churches  in  England  exhibit  fb  com- 
plete a  fchool  of  Gothick,  in  all  it's  grada- 
tions from  the  time  of  the  conquefl,  as  the 
cathedral  of  Gloucefter. 

The  heavy  Saxon  ftyle,  with  enormous 
circular  pillars  bearing  round  arches  with  in- 
dented mouldings,  diitinguifhes  the  nave, 
which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  original  ftruc- 
4  ture 
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turc  crcftcd  by  Aldred  bifhop  of  Worccftcr, 
in  1089.  The  fbuth  aiflc  is  Norman,  with 
windows  of  the  obtufe  lancet  form,  and 
finiihed  with  the  nsul  head  moulding,  which 
is  always  the  fame  on  both  fides.  In  the 
weftem  front,  and  the  additional  arcade,  we 
roiift  obferve  a  much  later  ftyle,  as  the  nave 
was  confiderably  lengthened  by  Abbot  Hor- 
ton,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  is  hardly  poffible  to  enter  the  choir, 
which  includes  every  perfeAion  to  which  the 
Gothick  had  attained  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  without  feeling  the  influence  of  ve- 
neration.    In  the  nave 

<'  The  arched  and  ponderous  roof 
By  its  own  weight  made  ftcd&ft  and  immovable 
Xxx>king  tranquillity.''  Congrbve. 

inunediately  engages  the  attention,  and  by  its 
heavy  fimplicity  renders  the  highly  wrought 
ornaments  of  the  choir^  more  confpicuous  and 
admirable. 

At  the  termination  of  the  nave,  under  the 
tower,  is  the  approach  to  the  choir;  and 
above  the  great  arch  is  a  window  between 
two  vacant  arches,  rickly  fculpturcd. 

On 
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On  the  north  a^  ibutk  ildes,  are  the  arches 
iupport  the  vaulting  of  the  tran-» 
iepts.  Both  of  thefe  are  interfered  at  the 
ipnn^ng  by  a  flying  arch  with  open  ipan- 
drils,  each  ipanning  the  fpace  of  the  tower. 
The  brackets  are  figures  of  angels  with  efco- 
cheons  of  the  abbey — ^Edward  11.  and  the 
munificent  Abbot  Sebroke^  the  founder. 

Upon  the  exad  point  of  thefe  interfering 
arches,  is  a  pillar  forming  an  impofl  of^  the 
great  vaulted  roof,  which  is  then  divided  into 
(harp  lancet  arcades,  and  has  an  air  of  incre- 
dible Vightnefs.  From  this  part,  there  are  five 
more  arcades  divided  by  cluflers  of  femi-co* 
lumns,  which  reach  from  the  bafe  to  the 
roof;  and  the  ribs  are  infinitely  interfered 
and  variegated  with  the  mofl  elaborate  trellis 
work,  compofed  of  rofettes,  which^  although 
they  are  fb  thickly  fludded,  are  not  repeated 
in  a  fingle  inflance. 

Over  the  high  altar,  are  angels  in  full  choir, 
with  every  infbrument  of  mufic  pradifed  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  is  an  extremely 
interefling  fpecimen,  if  it  be  remembered, 
that  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
mufical  inflruments  of  the  Greeks  and  Ror 
mans,  but  that  which  may  be  coUeded  from 

tbeir 
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thdir  bas-reliefs  and  ftatues.  Of  the  fame 
aera  are  figures  of  minftrels  with  their  diffe« 
reht  infhiiments  placed  oTer  the  pillars^  on 
either  fide  of  the  nave  of  York  cathedral^  and 
others  of  ruder  workmanihip  on  the  outfidb 
of  the  church  of  Cirencefter,  Gloucfefler- 
fliire.  ■'     ■         /'      ^ "  « '    ' "^  •■     •  - 

It  is  probable^  that  the  whole  vanlted  ceiU 
ing  was  at  firfl  painted  of  a  deep  azure  Co-* 
lour,  with  flars  of  gold^  and  the  ribs  or  inter* 
fedors  gilded^  which  were  condemned  at  the 
reformation^  and  concealed  by  a  thick  wafh 
of  lime.  Such  have  been  reftored  at  Weft- 
minfler  by  Sir  Chriflopher  Wren. 

At  Orvietto,  Sienna,  and  many  of  the 
Lombard  churches,  roofs  both  of  the  naves 
and  choirs  fb  ornamented,  are  flill  perfc^L 
That  the  archite^hire  has  been  reflored  to  its 
native  fimplicity  of  colour,  is  a  circumflance 
of  tfuer  tafle ;  indeed  the  incongruous  and 
accumulated  decorations  of  churches  on  the 
Continent,  difhirb  the  harmony  of  the  defign 
"by  crowding  fo  many  adfcititious  parts,  and 
the  repofe  of  it,  by  mafles  of  raw  colours  and 
gilding.  Th^  co-ii)cidence  of  the  purity  of 
the  protefiiant  worihip  with  the  chafhiefs 
which  pervades  its  temples  (n^re  eipecially 
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in  fotxiie  which  have  f>een  lately  renovated)  is 
a  certain  criterion  of  national  good  fenib. 

There  arc  thirty-one  ftalls  of  rich  taber^ 
nade  work  carved  in  oak  on  either  fide,  littk 
infeifior  in  point  of  execution  to  the  epiicopal 
throne  at  Exeter,  or  thofe  at  Windibr,  ere^d 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  allowed  to  bo 
ibme  of  the  finefl:  pieces  of  Gothick  carving  in 
wood,  now  remaining  in  England  ^ 

This  choir  was  built  in  the  grand  aera  of 
fiained  glafi,  when  it  was  more  frequent  and 
excellent  than  at  any  other  period.  It  was 
indifpenfably  neceflary  to  architciftural  efFe^ 
according  to  the  prevailing  ftyle,  which  gave 
to  windows  a  diiproportionate  fpace.  But 
the  fombre  tints  refleded  from  them  modified 
the  light  and  contributed  to  blend  the  whole 
into  one  mafs  of  exquiiite  richnefs.  For,  the 
general  eScA  was  confulted  by  the  Gothick^ 
as  well  as  the  Grrecian  artifts. 

*  lobferved,  when  at  Rome  ia  179.6,  that  the  high 
altar  of  tlie  church  of  St.  Joha,  Lateral^  had  a  Gothick 
caaopy  coxnpofed  of  rich  pediments  and  finials  in  the  Florid 
ftyle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exaftly  like  thofc;  of  that 
ilate  in  England.  It  is  the  only  fpecimen  of  true  Gothick 
now  remaining  in  Rome. 

At 
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At  prtfent^  the  naked  tranfparent  win« 
dow  deflroys  the  intended  harmony,  and  the 
piiihafy  idea  is  ladly  impoveriflied.  How 
this  incredibly  light  roof  was  conftruAed,  may 
puzzle  modem  imitators  as  much  as  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren,  when  he  examined  the  vault 
of  King*s  College  chapel.  The  analogy  be- 
tween thefe  roofs  muft  be  confined  folely  to 
confbru<%ion,  for  each  has  a  ftyle  of  ornament 
efTentially  dificring  from  the  other.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  crols-lpringcrs  are  of  very  (olid 
ftone,  and  the  vault  which  they  fiipport,  of 
the  toph  or  ftalaiflitical  ftone,  fpecifically 
lighter,  in  a  great  degree,  than  the  other. 
Chalk  was  ufed,  where  eafily  procured,  as  at 
Chicheftcr. 

The  two  fartheft  arcades  dilate  about  a 
yard  from  the  right  line,  inftead  of  forming  a 

■ 

^  Milton,  who  wa»  educated  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  acquir* 
cd  a  veneration  for  the  Gothick  (lyle  by  conftantly  fre- 
quenting the  great  cathedral  in  his  early  youth.  In  his 
*'  n  Penferofo"  we  have  almoft  as  exa&  a  defcriptton  of 
that  majeftic  pile,  as  that  given  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  The 
cloifters,  *•  the  high  embowed  roof  of  the  choir,"  the 
**  mafly  proof  pillars  of  the  nave,  which  was  in  the  Saxoii 
ftyle,"  and  **  the  ftoried  windows  richly  dight,"  arc  parti- 
cularized by  both« 

{cAxon 
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{c€6aa  of  a  hexagon,  and  are  conne^d  with 
the  great  eaft  window,  which  is  embowed  in 
a  flight  degree,  and  occupies  the  whole  fpace 
of  the  end  of  the  choir.  It  is  faid  to  be  of 
the  largefl  dimenfions  in  England  ^ ;  for  the 
arch  has  three  chief  diviiions  or  mullions  ter- 
minating elliptically,  the  middle  of  which  in- 
cludes feven  tiers  of  ilained  glafs,  now  fo  ex* 
tremely  decayed  and  mutilated,  as  to  appear 
like  the  tifliie  of  a  carpet. 

Our  Lady*s  chapel  beyond,  is  more  modem, 
but  a  continuation  of  the  fame  plan.  The 
interior  is  uncommonly  elegant,  though  it 
lofes  much  eflfeA  by  concealing  the  altar  of 
the  fineft  tabernacle  work,  which  was  cover- 
ed over  fome  years  ago  by  a  raw  white  fhicco, 
reprefenting  a  radiation.  The  extreme  eaft* 
em  window  of  this  beautiful  chapel  and  part 
of  its  fretted  roof,  are  now  feen  in  a  pleafing 
peripedive  through  the  alcove  of  the  heavy 
unfuitable  altar-piece  of  the  choir,  placed 
there  in  the  laft  century.  When  the  reform- 
ers, with  indifcriminating  zeal,  dcflroyed  fo 
many  fine  fpecimens  of  art,  merely  as  the 

*  The  glafs  occupies  a  fpace  of  78  feet  10  inches,  bj 
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gaudy  appendages  of  popery^  to  intioduet 
Within  plain  unembelUihed  walls  their  owit 
fimpler  worihip>  ibmewhat  of  ancient  oma«^ 
ment  ftill  remained  for  the  fanatic  adherents 
of  Oomwell  to  deftroy .  Soon  after  the  efbtv* 
bliihment  of  Charles  IL  on  the  throne>  tha 
dergy  exerted  themfelves  with  more  piety 
than  tafte^  to  reftore  their  altars  and  choirs  to 
their  former  beauty^  and,  generally  fpeaking; 
without  fuccefs.  When  we  know  that  the 
rich  canopies  and  fhrinc  work>  inftead  of  be- 
ing renewed,  where  partially  injured,  were 
dipped  away  to  make  room  for  plain  oak 
wainfcot,  pilailers,  alcoves,  and  carvings  of 
heterogeneous  fhape,  we  mufi:  regret  a  mif^^ 
amplication  without  remedy.  There  are  too 
many  of  our  cathedrals  to  which  this  obfer^ 
vation  applies. 

Originally,  and  prior  to  this  injudicious  in« 
terrupdon,  the  continuity  muft  hare  produce 
cd  a  ftriking  idea  of  fpacc  and  grandeur,  as 
may  be  remarked  at  Wells.  The  ancient 
rere-dofs  and  high  altar  did  not  obftru6l  the 
view,  as  they  now  remain  concealed  by  the 
wainfcot  of  oak,  and  may  be  examined  from 
the  fide  galleries  of  the  choir.  Such  a  Ipeci- 
men  of  exuberant  foliage  anterior  to  the  reigfi 

of 
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of  Henry  VII.  as  thcie  roofs  difplay^  is  unique ; 
particularly  in  contrail  iwrith  the  other  parts 
of  the  church.  It  is  evident,  that  biihop 
Aldred's  fabrick  coniifted  of«dimeniions  as  cxr 
tenfivc  as  the  prefent,  of  which  the  vaft  fub- 
ilru6lions,  flill  retaining  many  members  of 
Saxon  ornament,  afibrd  a  fufficient  proof* 
The  ^  heavy  tower  at  the  weft  end,  was  taken 
down  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  abbot 
Horton  s  addition  and  accommodation  of  the 
nave,  in  its  whole  roof,  to  the  Gothick  ftyle, 
were  made.  The  pailages  and  oratories  by 
which  the  choir  is  furrounded,  are  all  of 
Saxon,  or,  at  leaft,  of  early  Norman  architect 
ture.  It  is  conftrucfled  within  them;  the 
ilde  walls  and  low  circular  pillars  having  been 

f  This  wcftern  tower  was  rebuilt  during  the  abbacy  of 
Jolin  de  Felda  1250,  which  had  fallen  in  1 1 16.  Florence 
the  htftoric  monk  of  Worcefter^  in  his  annals,  gives  the 
date  of  the  building  of  the  prefent  nsive  105  8,  and  of  its 
dedication  iioo.  The  roof  was  renewed  in  1242,  as  we 
learn  from  a  very  curious  and  interelling  MS.  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Abbots,  in  the  library  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
**  A.  D.  1242,  completa  eft  nova  volta  in  navi  ecclefiae,  non 
auxiliofabrorum  ut  primo,  fed  animofa  virtute  monachorum 
tunc  in  ipfo  loco  exiftentium."  May  we  conclude  fit>m 
this  paflage,  that  the  monks  finiihed  it  with  their  own 
hands  ? 

£  reduced. 
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Wdliced,  fend  the  whole  lined  with  ficings  of 
elegant  pahnels.  Thefe  arc  placed  within 
iircadcs  of  fcmi-mullions,  reiemblirig  wiii- 
dows,  which  arc  op^n  to  the  choir  from  the 
galleries  before  mentioned.  Ehiring  th6 
grand  ceremonies  of  the  church  the  females 
of  fuperior  rank  furvcyed  them  from  above. 

In  the  pavement,  before  the  high  altar,  we 
may  tiotice  a  lingular  curiolity ;  being  entire- 
ly cdmpofed  of  painted  bricks,  which  were 
prepared  for  the  kiln  by  the  more  ingehipus 
monks,  who  have  difcovered  accuracy  in  the 
penciling  of  the  armorial  bearings,  and  fancy 
in  the  fcrolls  and  rebus,  which  are  the  ufual 
fubjeds.  *Moft  of  thcfe  repeat  the  devices  of 
Edward  11.  of  the  Clares  and  De  Spencers, 
carls  of  Glouccfter,  and  abbot  Sebroke  K 

The  rich  workmanfhip  of  the  cloifters, 
which  elucidates  my  former  remark  on  their 
general  conftrudlion,  is  well  worthy  attention. 
One  fide  of  the  fquare  extending  148  feet> 
with  a  window  of  ftaincd  glafs  at  the  termi- 
nation, attrads  the  eye  immediately  upon  en- 
tering the  cathedral,  as  the  very  ftriking  per- 

t  Caner  (Ancienk  Sculpture  and  Painting,  y.  i.)  lias 
given  a  coloured  etching  of  this  pavement. 

'3  '"  fpeftivc 
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fpe^ve  is  admitted  through  an  iron  grate. 
It  is  a  happy  illuflration  of  the  pi^urefque 
principle  in  Gothick.  Thefe  cloiftcrs,  begun 
by  abbot  Horton  in  1 35 1 ,  and  l^ft  incomplete 
for  fevcral  years,  were  finilhed  by  abbot  Fro- 
ccfter  about  the  year  1390  ^. 

Lord  Bacon  mentions  the  whifpering  gal* 
lery  as  remarkable.  It  is  a  narrow  paiTagc 
formed  by  five  parts  of  an  odtagon,  and  is 
twenty-five  yards  in  extent.  On  the  outfide, 
it  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  fecond 
thought  for  the  purpofe  of  communica- 
tion. 

With  the  variety  and  magnificence  of  an- 
cient decorations,  as  well  archite<5tural  a3 
fepulchra],  the  antiquary  will  be  much  grati- 
fied.  But  the  man  of  tafte  muft  regret,  that 
the  good  bifhop  Benfon,  diflinguifhed  by 
Pope  for  his  *'  manners  and  candour,"  fliould 
have  wafted  his  munificence  upon  ill  con- 
ceived and  unappropriate  ornaments,  upon 
works  which  are  neither  Gothick  nor  Chi- 

'  MS.  RcgHt.  ut  fup.  The  architectural  beauties  of 
this  cathedral  have  been  lately  delineated  by  the  prefent 
dirc&or  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  a  feries  of  etchings 
in  felioy  of  which  the  fpirit,  accuracy,  and  elegance,  are 
fcldom  equalled  by  profei&onal  arti(b»    1 

£  i  nefe. 
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ncfc*.  Kent,  who  was  J>raifed  in  his  day, 
for  what  he  little  underftood,  defigned  the 
ftrecn* 

When  Edward  11.  lay  murdered  at  Berke* 
ley  Caftle,  abbot  Thokey  ventured  to  Ihow 
that  refpeft  for  the  royal  corpfe  which  had 
been  fefufed  to  it  by  other  ecclcfiaftics.  He 
removed  it  to  Gloucefter,  and  performed  the 
funeral  obfequies  with  the  greateft  fplendour. 
Near  the  high  altar  is  the  monxmient  of  that 
inglorious  prince  ftill  in  the  higheil  preferva* 
tion,  with  the  figure  finely  carved*'.  Rhyf- 
brack  viiited  this  tomb  with  profefiional  ve- 
neration, and  declared  it  to  be  the  befk 
ipecimen  of  contemporary  fculpture  in  Eng- 
land, and  certainly  the  work  of  an  Italian 
artifl. 

I  conjefture  that  it  was  executed  by  fome 

*  Wc  in:(y  trace  to  a  Book  on  ariehitedhire,  written  by- 
Batty  Langky,  who  invented  five  new  orders  of  Gotbtck, 
all  the  incongruities  which  may  be  feen  in  the  renovations 
of  parifh  churches.  This  moft  abfurd  treatife  is  unfortu- 
nately much  approved  of  by  carpenten  and  flone  mafons. 
Kent  fan^oned  fuch  grofs  deviations  from  tafte  by  his  own 
prad^ice. 

^  It  is  excellently  engraven  in  Cough's  Sepulchral 
Mon.V.L 

of 
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of  tl^ofc  who  accompanied  or  Succeeded  Pic- 
fero  Cavallini« 

I  noticed  in  Italy  three  tombs  much  larger, 
compofed  of  verd  antique  and  various  mar- 
bles, all  of  fimilar  form  to  that  of  king  Edr 
vrard,  and  with  equally  elaborate  canopies. 
They  arc  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligeri,  lords  of 
Verona,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  where 
they  ftand  cxpofe4  to  the  open  i^r,  at  the 
angle  of  a  ftreet,  as  entire  as  when  firft 
creAed. 

Soon  *  after  Exlward  III.  was  ieated  on  the 
throne,  he  made  a  progrefs,  attended  by  his 
whole  court,  to  pay  the  cuftomary  honours  to 
his  deceafed  father,  for  whom  the  convent,  iijt 
^ratityde  for  the  oblations  made  at  his  jtomb, 
fblicited  canonization,  a  century  afterward^ 
but  without  fiiccefs^ 

^  **  Cqjus  tempore  conftru6bi  eft  n^pu  vx^ltf  chori 
tnagnis  et  multis  expenllsy  et  fumptuoiis  cum  ftallis  ibidem 
«x  parte  doni  et  oblationis  $delium  ad  tumbam  regis  con- 
flaentium,  quae  ut  ppipio  vi^ilgi  didt,  quod  fi  omnes  obla- 
tiones  ibidcai  cgUata?,  fuper  ecclefiam  expendirentur^  po« 
Xttiflet  de  novo  6y:tllime  reparari."  The  offerings  of  Ed- 
ivard  the  Third,  Queen  Philippa,  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  nobility,  are  all  diflinSly  noticed  in  the 
MS.  above  cited. 

E  3  ^9 
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So  large  was  the  fund  of  wealth  they  ac- 
quired, that  It  furnilhed  fupplies  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  whole  church  beyond  the 
nave,  under  the  aufjpices  of  Succeeding  ab-* 
bots,  who  did  not  materially  deviate  from 
one  plan  ". 

The  following  very  charafteriftic  defcrip-' 
tion,  not  originally  intended  for  Glouccfter, 
is  extra<Sed  from  a  poem  of  no  common 
merit. 


*^  doom'd  to  hide  her  banifh'd  head 


For  ever,  Gochick  architcdlurc  fled — 
Forewarned  (he  left  in  one  mod  beauteous  place 
Her  pendcjfit  roof,  her  windows  branchy  grace, 
pillars  of  dufter'd  reeds,  and  tracery  of  lace/' 

Fosbrokl's  Economy  of  MonafiU 

Whether  the  foregoing  obfcrvations  be  fa- 
tisfaAory  or  otherwife,  certain  it  is,  th^t  the 

A  Heame  has  publiAied  a  poem  on  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  of  Gloueefter,  which  he  has  attributed  to  Wil- 
liam Malvcme,  otherwife  ftirker,  the  abbot  who  furvivc^ 
the  diBblution  in  1541.  Speaking  of  Edward  IL  he  ob* 
fervcs, 

**  By  whofe  obladont  the  fouth  ifle  of  thyi  charck 
Bdyficd  WAS  a^d  baitdy  and  alio  the  qaeefe«**<-^TAiisA  zr* 

Qothick 
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f:}i|ifc|>^^9  whateyicr  be  the  pepuliav 
nxaimer  of  their  aera,  prefent  the  grefiteft 
beauties,  accpoipMiied  by  ilrong  <i6feds. 
Wc  cannot  contemplate  them  without  dif- 
eoyering  a  majeftic  air  well  worthy  of  their 
iieftinatioa»  a  knowledge  of  what  13  moiib 
pro&und  in  the  fcieaee  ai^d  pi»<ftice  of  build-' 
iog,  and  a  boldaefs  of  executiori,  of  which 
daffic  antiquity  furniihes  no  exampies.  The 
Romans  gave  to  their  large  vaults  fix  or 
eight  feet  of  thicknefs;  a  Gothick  vaul^ 
ef  iimilar  dimenfion$  would  not  have  one. 
There  Is  a  heavineiis  to  be  perceived  in  all 
our  modem  vaults,  whilil  thofc  of  our  catheT 
dials  have  an  air  which  (bikes  the  mofi:  un* 
pra&iied  eye.  X^^  lightnefs  is  produced  by 
there  being  no  intermediate  and  preceding 
iftody  between  the  pillars  and  the  vault  by 
which  the  connexion  is  cut  off,  as  by  the 
entablature  in  the  Grecian  architedure,  Thf 
Gothick  vault  appears  to  commence  at  the 
ba&  of  the  {Hilars  which  fupport  it,  eipeciaily 
lichen  the  pillars  are  cluflered  in  a  ffaeaf, 
which  being  icarried  iip  perpendicularly  tx)  a 
certain  height,  bends  foxyfzxd  to  £brm  the 
arcades^  even  to  their  centers ;  and  flone  there 

E  4  ieems 
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ieems  to  pofleis  a  flexibility^  equal  to  the 
mod  dudile  metals. 

To  the  credit  of  the  prcfcnt  age,  the  Qon 
thick  ilyle  has  been  much  more  accurately 
tmderftood,  than  it  was  in  the  laft.  Ben- 
tham  and  Eflex  of  Cambridge,  were  the 
who  exhibited  any  thing  like  precifion 
true  tafte  in  the  reftorations  they  were  em^ 
ployed  to  make.  Strawberry  hill  was  a 
more  happy  imitation,  than  any  which  had 
preceded  it;  and  the  literary  works  of  the 
elegant  owner  tended  much  to  correft  er- 
rours,  and  to  eftabUih  a  criterion  of  what  is 
pure  Gothick. 

The  numerous  publications  of  the  Anti^* 
quarian  Society  have  laid  open  the  iburce$ 
of  information  on  that  fubjedb^  and  pro«» 
pofed  genuine  models  for  the  diredion  of 
thofe  archite<^s  who  are  not  guided  by  ca^ 
price  only. 

Mr.  Wyatt  firft  rcftored  the  cathedral  at 
Litchfield,  and  by  incorporating  our  Lady's 
chapel  with  the  choir,  has  extended  it  to 
a  difproportionate  length.  At  Salifbury,  he 
lias  merited  the  praife  of  Mr.  Gilpin  %  for 

■  Wc|lcrp  Tour, 

tho 
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die  propriety  and  iimplicity  of  his  altera^ 
tions.  He  has  likewiie  rebuilt  the  nave  of 
Hereford  cathedral^  iince  its  complete  dila- 
pidation. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  charaAeriflic  neat- 
xiefs  with  which  St.  George's  chapel  has  been 
repaired  by  the  munificence  of  his  prefent 
majefiy.  Originally  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful ftruAures  of  the  aera>  to  which  it  be- 
longs, it  has  lately  gained  every  advantage, 
that  tafte  aided  by  expence,  could  give  it. 

To  Sir  Reginald  Bray  already  mentioned, 
the  choir  owes  its  original  building  and  com- 
pletion in  1508**.  The  roof  is  perhaps  too 
much  expanded  for  the  height^  and  its  pro- 
portion to  the  impofls,  which  are  fmall  and 
Ught^  but  the  aifles  are  exquifite — they  have 
all  the  magic  perlpeftive  of  the  cloiflers  at 
Gloucefler,  even  improved  by  loftincfs.  A 
fine  cfTed  is  given  to  the  elevation  by  the 
tranfept,  with  its  circular  termination  equally 
dividing  it,  in  the  center. 

^  John  Hylmer  and  William  Vertue,  freemafons,  under- 
took the  vault  of  the  roof  of  the  choir  for  700/.  in  1506, 
and  to  complete  it  before  Chriftmas,  1508.  Aflimole's 
fixfk.  Gartsr^  p.  136, 

Taken 
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Taken  altogether,  the  lover  of  ecclefii 
cal  Gothick,  will  confider  Windfor  as  <^  the 
beauty  of  hoiineis  ;'*  and  of  fubliraity,  will 
feek  no  more  admirable  fpecimen,  than  the 
choir  at  Glouceiler. 


SECTIOl^r 
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SECTION    IV. 


DoM£«Tio  ftrchitef%ure  ha»  fcldom  beea 
iaveftig^ted  in  its  progref$,  with  due  attea^ 
tion.  Wbilil  ercry  eflbrt  wits  confined  to 
ecdcfiaftical  or  military  ftruAures,  external 
beautj,  or  comcnodiouiheisy  appear  tp  hare 
been  Uttle  confidered  in  the  private  faabita^ 
tions  of  men.  When  the  jealous  and  fierce 
ipirit  of  the  feodal  fyftem  prevailed  in  full 
force,  caflles  were  abfolutely  neceiTaiy  tm 
repel  predatory  violence ;  and  whatever  hof« 
pitality  and  courteiy  were  praAiftd  within 
their  walls,  they  frowned  defiance  upon  all 
without  thetn>  either  imciviUzed  or  hoftilc* 
From  reflediom  on  the  hiftory  of  the  eariy 
Norman  warriors,  we  willingly  turn  to  thoia 
of  the  middle  centuries,  when  chivalry  had 
thrown  her  rays  of  refinement  over  domcS^e 
h£c.  CaiBes  were  then  the  ii:faools  of  the 
hardier  virtues;  and  manners  vrtiich  wew 
pooe  difioxted  by  baronial   emulation,   had 

acquired 
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acquired  from  chivalrous  inftitutions  a  mild 
dignity,  which  has  been  loft  in  a  higher 
degree  of  polilh.  In  moft  of  thefe  military 
ftru£hires^  the  bafe  court  conitfted  of  c^ces 
and  apartments^  unavoidably  incommodious, 
as  the  defence  was  the  leading  idea ;  iymme* 
try,  therefore,  is  very  feldom  feen,  in  any  de- 
gree, excepting  in  the  round  or  angular 
rooms.  We  may  contemplate  frequent  caf- 
ties  majeftic  or  pidurefque  in  decay,  nor 
have  we  lived  too  late,  for  the  opportunity 
of  inipedbng  ibme,  which  owe  to  the  tafte 
of  their  prefent  pofieflbrs  a  well  imitated 
revival  of  their  former  fplendour.  I  will  in- 
ftance  only  Arundel,  Warwick,  and  Aln- 
wick. But  fpecimens  of  domeftic  architec- 
ture applied  to  houies,  (imply  and  indepen- 
dently of  caftellated  houfes,  ib  frequent  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors,  are  at  this  time  very 
rarely  feen.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  the 
fourth  Henry,  the  caftellated  form  was  adopt- 
ed even  where  there  were  no  appendages  of 
a  warlike  nature,  as  at  Hampton  Court  in 
Herefordihire.  Soon  afterward,  we  have 
abundant  inftances  of  private  reiidence ;  where 
nothing  military  can  be  traced,  except  the 

eml}attling| 
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embattling^  which  was  then  uiuall;  adopted 
^  an  ornament  of  dignity ;  and,  as  iiich,  Mras 
applied  even  to  ecdeiiaftical  ftru6hires. 

Of  architeifture  which,  adopting  a  militaiy 
appearance^  displayed  likewife  the  magnifi- 
cence and  convenience  of  a  private  dwellings 
the  moil:  remarkable  ^cimens,  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  are  the  im- 
fimihed  palace  of  Edward  duke  of  Buckings 
ham^  at  Thombury  in  Gloucefterjfhire,  now 
belonging  to  Colonel  H.  Howard ;  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  Middlefex,  ercifted  by  cardinal 
Wolfey.  Mount  Surrey  on  St.  Lennard  s 
hill,  near  Norwich,  was  a  reiidence  of  more 
eleg^ce  and  tafte,  than  any  of  that  age- 
It  was  deiigned  and  built  by  the  gallant  and 
accompliihed  Henry  Howard,  carl  of  Surrey, 
after  his  return  from  the  court  of  the  De 
Medici,  at  Florence.  It  is  therefore  pro* 
bable,  that  it  exhibited  ibme  imitations  of  the 
Italian  %le. 

Of  the  fame  ftyle  and  aera  were  the  pa- 
laces of  Richmond  and  Nonfuch;  the  latter 
of  which  having  been  left  incomplete  by 
Henry  VIII.  was  raifed  to  a  fingular  degree 
of  fplendour  by  Henry  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arun- 
6  del. 
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dcL  Herftm6iiceiut  *  and  Cowdiy  are  now  rc^ 
nerable  ruins.  Pksnfliutft  is  ftill  pef&i9:.  Hol^ 
bein  was  dlal^fhed  in  Bngland  under  the 
patronage  of  the  court ;  and  had  gabled  (uf- 
fieient  infhience  for  a  partial  introdndibn  of 
the  architedhire^  wliich  had  began  to  reyivie 
in  Italy. 

John  of  Padua  iucceeded  him  in  the 
mixed  iljle ;  and  built  the  palace  of  the  pro« 
tt&or  Somerfet ;  and  JLongleat,  for  his  fecre- 
taiy.  Sir  John  Thynnc- 

The  firft  houfe,  purely  Italian^  ereded  in 
this  kingdom^  was  by  iir  Horatio  PalaTiciiu 
at  Little  Shelford  in  Eflez ;  which  was  taken 
down  in  1 754, 

in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  many  magnifi- 

*  Herftmonceaux,  one  of  tbe  moft  ancient  and  curious 
edifices  of  brick  then  remaining,  and  originaUjr  built  by  Str 
Roger  Fienne&  in  the  reign  cf  Henry  VI.  was  ttiken  down 
in  part  and  reduced  to  a  ruin,  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  Wyatt  the 
archite£t,  that  a  modern  houfe  might  be  built  with  the 
materials.  Cowdry  houfe,  the  nobie  refidence  of  the 
Brownes,  Yifcounts  Moatacute,  was  deftmyed  by  fite  in 
1793-  1^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^'  Sydney,  the  prefeat  pofieflbr  of 
Pen(hurft,  defigns  to  reftore  that  famous  feat  of  his  ancef- 
tors  to  its  former  grandeur. 

cent 
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Cttit  h6U^  Wtre  built  by  the  fidbiUty.  ^  John 
Thorpe  Was  a  favourite  M^httcA,  and  appears 
to  have  merited  his  fame.  Of  his  defigns^ 
tht  ^rin^ipal  is  lord  Exeter's^  at  Burloigh« 
Aydley  Inn,  otice  equally  fumptuous  and  ekn 
tenfi ve>  is  fiiid  by  Lloy d^  in  hib  State  Worthitsi 
to  have  been  defigned  by  Henry  Howasd  tarl 
of  Northattipton,  for  his  nephew  Thomis  md 
of  dufiblk,  but  Thorpe  fuperintended  the 
building.  Lord  Northampton  plftftned  like<« 
wife  his  oVm  reiidence  at  Charing  Ctais,  now 
Nonhtimberland  houfe^  which  was  finilhed 
by  Gerard  Chriftmas,  an  able  ardiited  of  that 
day. 

The  vaft  dimeniions  of  the  apartments,  the 
extreme  length  of  the  galleries^  aiid  the  eivor^ 
mous  windows,  are  the  chief  chara<5teriftici 
of  the  flyle  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamis  the  firfl* 
The  ornaments  both  within  and  without^ 
Were  cumbrous,  and  equally  void  of  grace  and 
propriety.  The  dawn  of  claffical  architefture 
firft  appeared  to  us  during  the  Ihort-lived 
pioiperity  of  Charles  the  firft.  To  the  geniui 
of  Inigo  Jones,  who  had  imbibed  the  true 

b  Wtlpek's  Anecd.  Append,  t^  v.  i.  8yo.  Theft  de* 
figns  are  in  the  pofleifion  of  lord  Warwick. 

fpirit 
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i[»rit  of  Palladio^  we  are  indebted  for  the  re^ 
fermation  of  the  national  tafte.  The  ban* 
quetting  houfe  at  Whitehall  is  a  proud  exam* 
pie  of  his  fkill ;  which  can  not  be  too  much 
admired^  though  it  has  been  fo  feldom  imi* 
tated,  either  in  its  dignity  or  corred:nefs^ 

]Por  an  irrefiftible  digreilion  into  which  I 
have  been  led,  I  hope  to  be  pardcmed ;  and 
ihall  confine  myfelf  to  inftances  in  the  Uni- 
Terfity  of  Oxford,  and  to  obfervations  which 
may  refiilt  from  an  examination  of  them. 

The  city  of  Oxford  exhibits,  in  every  direc- 
tion, one  of  the  richeft  archite^ral  views  in 
England*  From  Botley  Hill  on  the  north* 
weft,  the  profpeft  is  more  like  one  from  the 
hills  above  Cologne,  than  any  I  iaw  on  the 
Continent.  There  is  a  variety  of  lofty  edi- 
fices happily  grouped,  and  the  only  fine  point 
for  the  Badclifie  library,  as  a  central  obje6l. 
We  have  no  difgufting  monotonous  break  of 

<  Inigo  Joneses  defigns  for  the  palace  at  Whitehall 
were  in  the  pofleffion  of  Dr.  G.  Clarke,  and  by  him  be- 
queathed to  the  library  of  Worcefter  College,  Oxford. 
Pope's  Works,  Warton*s  edit.  v.  vii.  p.  322. 

Thofe  in  the  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  are  not  genuine. 
Kent  likewife  pobCihed  them^  with  the  affiftance  of  lord 
Burlington. 

the 
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the  horizontal  line^  as  in  the  views  of  Rome 
from  a  iimilar  eminence ;  where  are  domes 
infinitely  repeated,  from  the  immenfity  of 
St.  Peter's,  to  the  diminutive  cupola  of  a  con- 
vent. 

From  the  fecond  hill  in  Bagley  wood, 
the  landfcape  is  fore-lhortened;  with  Chrift 
Church  Hall  as  the  principal  objeft,  and  Mag- 
dalene tower,  to  the  eaft.  From  Ellesfield, 
Eiffley,  andNuneham,  the  great  features  change 
their  pofition,  without  lofing  their  beauty. 

The  antiquary  will  inveftigatc  with  plea- 
fure  two  fpecimens  which  Oxford  affords  of 
the  earliefl  aera  of  architedhire,  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  Saxon  as  Norman,  ecclefiaflical 
and  military.  The  choir  part  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the  EaA,  is  faid  to  be  the  mofl 
ancient  flru<fture,  not  in  ruins,  in  England, 
and  its  pretenfions  may  be  allowed,  though 
we  rejed:  the  legend  of  St.  Lucius.  Of  the 
cafl-lc,  built  by  the  great  Norman  baron  Ro- 
bert D'Oiley,  which  received  the  emprefs 
Maud  after  her  retreat  from  that  of  Arundel, 
one  folitary  tower  has  furvived  the  injuries  of 
war  and  time.  It  is  a  rude  mafs  of  great 
height  without  battlements,  and  is  extremely 
curious,  both   for  its  antiquity  and  fingulaf 

F  conflruftion. 
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conftruftion*".  Few  traces  remain  of  Henry  I.  V 
palace  of  Beaumont^  in  which  Rkhard  I.  was^ 
born ;  but  it5  iite  is  ihown  in  ibme  gardens. 

Of  the  ftyle  called  Saxon,  the  cathedral 
retains  the  general  charafteriftics,  and  the  or- 
iiaments  of  the  arches  arc  iimilar  to  thofe  in 
the  fineft  examples  at  Southwell  in  Notting- 
liamfhire ;  and  at  St.  Crofa  and  Romfey  near 
Winchefter* 

The  probable  date  of  this  ilrufture  is  that 
of  the  introdudlion  of  canons  regular  of  St^, 
Auguftine  in  1122,  after  the  difraiffal  of  the 
rjuns,  when  the  convent  ftill  acknowledged 
St.  Fridefwyde  as  their  tutelar. 

The  Chapter-houfe  was  undoubtedly  built 
by  them,  in  the  rergn  of  Henry  II.  and  h^ts 
fomc  of  the  richeft  decorations  of  that  man* 
ner  immediately  preceding  the  deviation  inta 
the  firft  Gothick.  With  the  flighteft  exami- 
nation, the  original  ftrufturc  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  cardinal  Wolfey's  repairs  and 
alterations.  The  pendent  roof  of  the  choir,, 
built  cither  by  him  or  King,  the  firft  bifhop  of 
€)xford>  is  of  the  lateft  Gothick  kiferted  in- 

**  Differtations  on  ancient  caftles  by  Edward  King,  cfq^ 
and  the  hlilory  of  Oxford  caflle  given  a«  a  fpecimiA. 

to 
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to  Saxon.   At  the  contiguous  village  of  Eiffley 
is  a  chi;rch  of  contemporary  building. 

Although  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries 
the  number  of  ftudents  were  increafed  to 
thirty  thouland%  they  were  almoft  entirely 
accommodated  by  the  citizens.  The  halls 
were  then  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  ftu- 
dents, and  frequented  only  for  fcholaftic  exer- 
cifes^  Merton  college  can  boaft  the  firft 
quadrangle,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  curious  delineation  of  the  uni- 
vcrfity  by  a  ibrt  of  bird's  eye  view,  publiflied  by 
Half  Aggas  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  proves 
that  the  original  colleges  were  low,  and  void 
of  regularity  or  beauty ;  as  the  front  of  Lin- 
coln college  is  now  leen^.  In  this  relpcft  I 
believe  they  were  not  much  inferior  to  con- 
ventual habitations  in  general ;  for  not  till  a 
ihort  time  before  the  fuppreflidn,  were  the 
cells  of  the  monks  more  fpacious,  even  in  the 
greater  monafteries.     The  church,  the  refec- 

«  Fox's  Martyrs — Holinfhed,  &c. 
^  In  a  chamber  of  the  old  quadrangle  at  Merton  the 
following  monkilh  rhyme  is  painted  in  a  window,  as  ap- 
pofite  to  this  as  the  four  teeth  century—- 

Oxoniam  qu«re 
Vcniilii  prcxneditare.** 

*  Logg?iD'a  Oxonia  Illuftratai  Fol.  1675. 
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tory,  and  the  Abbot's  lodgings,  ehgroffcd  all 
the  fplendour  or  convenience  of  the  building, 
Biit  an  aera  of  more  perfecft  archite<fturc  fbon 
luccecded.  William  Rede,  formerly  fellow 
of  Merton,  and  bifliop  of  Chicheftef,  was  the 
moft  able  archited:  of  his  age ;  and  exerted 
much  of  his  ikill  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
Ibciety.  The  gateway  and  library  are  known 
to  have  been  erefted  from  his  plans,  and  from 
internal  evidence,  I  conjcAure  that  the  chapel 
was,  at  leaft,  defigned  by  him.  The  induf- 
trious  Antony  a  Wood  fixes  the  date  of  its  re- 
dedication  in  1424.  Rede  died  in  1385, 
when  the  plan  might  have  been  given,  and 
the  foundations  laid.  The  tower  was  built 
by  Thomas  Rodebome,  warden,  who  was  con- 
fccrated  bifhop  of  St.  David's  in  the  laft  men- 
tioned year.  But  the  ftylc  of  the  fmall 
equally  cluftered  pillars  round  the  piers  of  the 
tower,  and  the  heads  of  the  windows,  all  of 
which  form  different  figures,  favour  my  opi- 
I  ion,  as  far  as  an  exaft  refemblance  to  both, 
in  Exeter  cathedral  and  St.  Stephen's  chapel, 
Weftminfter,  recorded,  as  of  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. — The  great  eaft 
window  at  Merton  is  perhaps  the  moft  per- 
feft  inftance  in  that  manner  of  Spreading  the 
muUions,  now  in  being,  with  fo  rich  an  cf- 

feft. 
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fcA.  The  external  pannelling  of  the  tower 
and  the  pinnacles  are  of  a  later  aera  than  the 
chapel,  and  were  probably  added  by  bifhop 
Rodeborne.  The  timber  frame  work  within,  is 
moft  curionfly  conftrucfted,  William  Rede  ex- 
celled likewife  in  military  architefture ;  as 
the  gateway  of  his  caftle  of  Amberley  in  Suf^ 
fex,  now  remaining,  proves  with  fufficient 
evidence.  It  is  a  fingular  fadl,  that  William 
of  Wykeham,  his  fuccelTor,  and  greatly  hi« 
fuperior  in  the  profcffion  and  praftice  of  ar- 
chiteAure,  difcovered  his  eminent  talents  in 
the  royal  cattle  of  Windfon 

In  the  year  1379,  the  munificent  founder 
completed  the  building  of  New  College,  the 
north  fide  of  which,  containing  the  chapel 
and  hail,  was  an  edifice,  for  extent  and  gran- 
deur, hitherto  unknown  in  the  univerfity. 
The  elevation  has  all  that  dignity  which  rer 
fults  from  proportion  and  harmony  of  parts, 
and  had  even  a  more  noble  afpeft,  before  the 
other  fides  of  the  quadrangle  were  raifed  in 
1675.  Symmetry  was  then  facrificed  to  con- 
venience ;  for  the  area,  though  large,  appears 
to  be  fiink  between  walls  of  parallel  height. 
The  internal  proportions  of  the  chapel^  arc 

*  Dinun/tons. — Ante-chapel  80  feet  by  36.     Choir  100 
i>y  32,  and  65  high,  before  the  roof  was  renewed. 
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correft,  iven  fo  as  to  emulate  diofe  of  a  Gre- 
cian  temple ;  and  the  lightnefs  of  the  ar9ade 
dividing  the  ante-chapel,  could  have  origl-* 
nated  only  in  the  genius  of  the  immortal 
Wykeham.  I  ipeak  of  them  as  they  were 
left  by  him ;  and  of  the  fubfequent  alterations^ 
thoie  in  1636  and  in  1684,  had  fpared  the 
architedure.  From  the  decay  of  the  roof  it 
ivas  found  neceffary  in  1 789  to  renew  it  to  - 
tally ;  and  Mr.  James  Wyatt  was  intruded 
by  the  fociety  with  the  re-modelling  of  their 
venerable  ftmfture. — ^To  difparage  by  petty  cri- 
ticifm  a  work  which  few  furvey  without  ad- 
miration, would  be  an  invidious  attempt,  by 
which  I  truft  thcfe  pages  will  not  be  dis- 
graced; and  it  is  with  diffidence,  and  refped 
of  the  eminent  talents  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  that  I 
venture  remarks,  di6lated  folely  by  a  love  of 
truth. 

It  will  be  previoufly  inquired,  whether  it 
were  Mr.  Wyatt's  intention  to  reftore  this 
rhapel  to  a  perfeA  correfpendence  with  the 
ftyle  of  architefture  by  which  Wykeham's  age 
is  definitely  marked? — Or  w^s  he  at  liberty  to 
introduce  the  ornaments  of  fubfequent  archi- 
tcdure,  by  his  judicious  adaptation  of  which 
9   beautiful    whole    might    be    compofed? 

With 
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With  no  great  hazard  of  probability,  we  will 
(uppofe  that  thefe  improvements  had  been 
gradually  made  during  the  iapfe  of  the  laft 
centuries ;  yet  it  can  Scarcely  be  allowed,  that 
Wyltcham*s  original  plan  has  been  folloWe4 
with  accuracy. 

For  the  reftoration  of  the  •  altar  piece,  as  t 
part  of  his  defign,  Mr.  Wyatt  has  great  cre^ 
dit ;  and  we  will  not  fcrutinize  too  cloiely, 
whether  the  fcriptural  hiftories  in  marble  hai 
reliefs  above  the  altar,  could  have  been  made 
by  any  fculptor,  of  any  country,  then  in  ex*^ 
iftencc*. 

Confidcring,  that  the  very  numerous  cano- 
pies and  pedeftals  were  not  to  be  reftored  to 
their  original  deftination  of  containing  images, 
would  it  not  have  produced  a  better  effed, 
if  the  fcries  had  been  compofed  of  fewer  and 
larger  niches?  There  is  now  no  bold  mafs  of 
ornament,  and  the  largeft,  which  is  the  orgah 
cafe,  is  violated  by  a  conceit,  which  no  very 
taftidious  fpe<flator  would  call  a  peep-hole. 
3y  candle-light,  all  the  rich  ftirine  work  of 

*  The  late  Mr.  James  Efiex  reftored  the  altars  of  King's 
college,  Cambridge,  and  Ely  cathedral,  to  the  juft  model  of 
the  Gothiqk  Qriginals.  ^ 

F  4  the 
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the  altar  is  loft>  as  it  it  barely  diftinguifliable 
from  a  plain  wall. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  confidcrablc  critic  that 
the  Gothick  roof  lofes  its  beauty  in  every  de- 
gree, in  which  it  is  rendered  more  flat*^;  an 
cffeA  fufficiently  obvious  upon  a  comparifon 
of  the  great  center  arch^  and  the  heads  of  the 
windows,  with  the  cxpanfe  of  the  new  vault- 
ing, with  which  they  have  an  iniperfeft  ac- 
cordance. 

In  the  canqpics  of  the  ftalls  Ave  are  brought 
forward  to  the  luxuriant  Gothick  of  Henry 
the  icventh.  The  application  of  the  ancient 
carved  fubfellia  to  the  prefent  reading  dcfks, 
is  a  new  idpa.  Antiquaries  well  know,  that 
it  is  but  rarely  that  thefubjefts  of  thefe  carv- 
ings Yfill  bear  light  and  expofure.  In  all 
the  old  choirs  they  are  frequent,  and  were 
madq  the  reciprocal  vehicle  of  fatire  between 
the  regular  and  the  fecular  clergy.     The  vices 

* 

of  either,  be  they  what  they  might,  were 
exhibited  in  images  grofsly  indecorous,  ^ere 
then  is  no  adherence  to  coftume.  Confider- 
ing  the  prefent  chapel,  not  as  a  reftoration, 
but  an  imitation  of  ftylcs  fubfequent  to  the 
founder,  vvhere  will  the  archetypic  of  the  or- 

*  Mr.  Gilpin.— Northern  Tour,  v.  i.  p.  17. 

gan 
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gan  caiic  be  (een? — The  execution  of  the 
^hole  is  exquiiite;  and  it  might  have  been 
fuppofed,  that  Mr.  Wyatt  would  have  re- 
curred, at  leaft,  to  the  torxib  of  W.  Wykc- 
ham  in  Winchefter  cathedral,  built  by  Biihop 
himfelf,  for  the  pureft  of  all  authorities  in 
the  minuter  Gothick  or  ihrine  work.  In 
that  church  is  an  unrivalled  feries  of  fepul- 
chral  facella  including  the  whole  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  from  Wykeham  to  Fox^  In 
the  firft  mentioned  tomb  all  is  fimple  and 
harmonious ; — the  progreffive  richnels  of  the 
other  two,  and  the  exuberant  littlenefs,  yet 
heavy  in  its  effeft,  which  diftinguiflies  the  laft, 
appear  to  have  been  imitated  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
without  much  difcrimination. 

Yet,  whatever  difpofitions  for  ccnfure  we 
may  indulge  for  the  moment,  no  mind,^  ef- 
pccially  a  poetical  mind,  can  quit  this  beau- 
tiful and  highly  decorated  fcene,  without  fcn- 
timents  of  the  fuUeft  gratification. 

The  improvements  adopted  from  Mr.  Wy- 
att's  plans  at  Merton  and  Balliol,  would  have 
been  more  judicious  and  appropriate  had  he 
condefcended  to  confult  or  follow  the  Gothick 

I  Thcfe  inon^ments  are  all  engraved  in  the  Mon,  Ve- 
tad.  V.  i. 

architypes 
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trchitjrpes  ezifting  in  both  thoie  colleges^ 
Melton  h^s  a  fine  roof  in  its  chapel^  and  BaU 
liol  a  bay  window  of  great  beauty.  The  cen-* 
tral  points  in  Mr.  Wyatt's  new  roofs  are  too 
flat^  and  the  ramifications  too  few  and  plain 
for  the  manner  he  profeiTes  to  imitate.  His 
plans  at  Magdalene  have  undergone  the  teft  of 
public  opinion",  but  are,  as  yet,  unexecuted. 

The  great  example  of  regular  Gothick  which 
had  been  given  by  Wykeham,  was  foUow^ed 
by  Chicheley  and  Wayncflete  with  equal  cor- 
reAnefs,  but  in  inferior  dimenfions  and  ftyle. 
The"  chapels  and  halls  both  of  All  Souls  and 
Magdalene  were  proofs  of  the  increafing  fplen* 
dour  of  the  univerfity.  Few  chapels  in  Ox* 
ford  fhow  more  tafte  in  their  prefcnt  ftate  of 
embellilhment,  than  that  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege. The  windows  and  wainfcot  painted  in 
chiaro-fcuro,  and  the  peculiar  chaftnefs  of  the 

^  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  1797. 

■  Merely  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  I  infcrt  the  names  of 
the  mader  mafons  employed  by  Chicheley  and  Waynefletc. 
John  Druel  and  Roger  Keys  were  the  archltefls  of  All 
Souls,  and  William  Orchyarde  of  Magdalene.  Wood's 
Antiq.  Oxon.  Edit.  Gutch.  Life  of  Chicheley,  p.  171. 
Perhaps  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  latter  were  defigned  by 
Robert  Tully,  biihop  of  St.  David%  already  mentioned  as 
the  arcbite6t  of  Glouccfter. 

ornament. 
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oroamcnt^  diffufe  an  air  of  .propriety  and 
beauty  over  the  whole.  Ujtidcl-  a  bright  fua 
the  cfleft  is  moft  happy.  Of  thofe  who  vifit 
Oxford,  upon  whom  the  arts  have  only  a  tern-* 
porary  influence^  the  greater  part  I  have  obferv-^ 
ed  to  remember  this  chapel  with  more  fatisfaC-* 
tion.  There  is  a  charm  in  propriety  of  ftyle 
which  reaches  even  the  Icalt  difcriminating 
mind. 

Upon  each  of  the  buttreflcs  of  the  cloiftcr 
at  Magdalene,  is  placed  a  grotefque  figure ; 
and  the  defign  of  them  being  profcfledly  aenlgr 
matical,  many  iingular  folutions  have  been 
given  ^  They  form  no  part  of  the  original 
plan,  but  were  added  in  1 509.  To  the  invef* 
tigators  of  the  progrefs  of  fculpture  in  England, 
Oxford  affords  feveral  interefting  fpecimens^ 
Thofe  of  the  befl  execution  arc  Henry  VL 
and  archbifhop  Chicheley  over  the  gateway  at 
All  Souls,  which  are  uncommonly  fine;  others 
againft  the  chapel  at  Merton,  and  five  undef 
the  great  weft  window  at  Magdalene. 

There  are  like  wife  curious  has  reliefs  at 
Merton  and  Balliol,  St.  Michael  at  the  eail 
end  of  the  chapel  of  New  college,    as  feen 

•  CEdipus  Magdalen,  by  W.  Reeks,  1680. 

from 
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from  the  garden,  and  a  vcxy  elegant  frize  of 
vine  leaves  under  the  bay  window  of  the  tow- 
er of  the  Schools,  facing  Hertford  college.  So 
general  as  the  cuilom  of  fepulchral  effigies 
had  become,  but  more  particularly  thofe  for 
the  decoration  of  fhrines,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
a  regular  fchool  of  fculpture  was  eflablifhed, 
which  bore  fome  analogy  to  the  mafter-ma- 
fons.  Cavallini  had  left  difciples  who  were 
capable  of  continuing  the  art ;  and  we  are 
iurprifcd  at  the  bold  tffcA  fometimcs  pro- 
duced in  fb  rude  a  material  as  free-ftone  ^'. 

In  this  century,  a  better  flyle  of  architec- 
ture was  introduced  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  John  Alcocke,  bifliop  of  Ely. 

Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  avowed  and  munificent  patron 
of  learning  and  learned  men.  He  built  the 
Divinity  School  and  the  Public  Library  above 
it,  now  incorporated  with  the  Bodleian.   The 

P  Sec  Carter's  Antieiit  Sculpture  and  Painting,  2  vols, 
folio,  for  etchings  of  thefe  remains.  The  ftatues  of  Queen 
£leanour  placed  in  the  croiTes  erefted  to  her  memory  by 
her  hufhand,  Edward  I.  are  amongft  the  mod  early  and 
the  fineft  fpccimens  of  fculpture  in  England.  See  Mon. 
Vetuft.  V.  iii.  and  many  very  accurately  drawn  and  engraved 
in  the  two  volumes  of  Cough's  Sepulchral  Monuments. 

former. 
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former,  both  in  the  fretted  roof  and  the  whole 
interior,  is  finiftied  in  the  rich  ftyle  of  1480, 
which  is  the  date  of  its  completion,  and  fome 
years  after  the  demife  of  the  duke. 
.  A  more  beautiful  Gothick  room,  excepting 
that  it  is  too  low  for  its  length,  is  now  feldom 
fcen.  May  it  not  be  faid,  that  not  only  the  room 
is  too  low  for  its  length,  but  that  the  difpofal  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling  renders  this  im- 
propriety ftill  more  objeclionable  ?  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIL  the  univcrfity  church  of  St. 
Mary  was  built  by  John  Carpenter,  bilhop  of 
Worcefter,  and  formerly  provoft  of  Oriel  col- 
lege. The  choir  at  leaft,  and  the  fpire,  rofe  in 
confequence  of  his  benefa(flion.  By  richly  cluf- 
tering  this  ftecple  at  its  bafe,  and  leaving  the 
ihaft  plain,  the  whole  elevation  is  ftriking  and 
beautiful.  From  the  bafe  it  is  only  1 80  feet  high, 
which  is  exactly  the  height  of  the  fpire  only,  at 

Sallfburv.    Meafurements  of  other  remarkable 

ft 

buildings  have  the  following  reference.  The 
infide  of  the  Dome  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Con- 
ftantinople  is  exadly  as  high  from  the  floor ; 
the  Falling  Tower  at  Pifa  is  more  lofty  by  eight 
feet ;  and  the  great  Obcliilc,  of  a  fuigle  Hone 
befide  the  bafe,  now  placed  before  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  is  lefs  fo,  only 

by 
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by  twelve  — A  Gothick  fpire,  windows,  and 
niches,  with  a  Roman  portico  fupported  by 
twifted  columns,  prelent  a  very  ftrange  mix^^ 
ture;  yet  the  due  proportion  of  its  ieveral 
parts  reconciles  the  eye  to  this  incongruity, 
and  we  praife  the  general  efFcft  of  St.  Maiy*s 
as  an  edifice  infpiring  an  appropriate  rever- 
ence. 

When  the  early  temples  of  chriftianity  bad 
gained  fplendour  from  the  contributions  of 
the  pious,  the  efforts  of  the  architcA  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  exerted  in  exciting  ad- 
miration by  works  of  ftupendous  fkill.  The 
roofs  lufpended  by  invifible  fupport,  the  co- 
lumns and  arcades  of  incredible  lightnefs,  the 
towers  gaining  fymmetry  by  their  extreme 
height ;  but  more  than  all,  the  heaven- direft- 
cd  fpire,  elevated  the  mind  of  the  devout  fpcc- 
tator  to  the  contemplation  of  the  fublime  re- 
ligion he  profefTed. 

Upon  the  continent,  the  fpire  is  rarely  fcen; 
in  no  inflance  indeed  in  Italy ;  and  thofe  of 
France  and  Germany  have  only  a  general  ana- 
logy to  ours.  Thofe  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna 
and  Strafburgh  are,  in  fa(3:,  a  continuation  of 
the  tower  gradually  diminifhing  from  its  bafc, 
with  attached  buttreffes,  iloping  from  their 
6  foundation* 
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(oundation.  Such  are  Iikewiie  at  Rouen, 
Coutance$>  and  Bayeui  in  France.  On  the 
contrary,  moil  fpirea  in  England,  like  that  of 
Salifbur}',  their  great  archetype,  which  has 
never  been  equalled,  are  an  addition  to  the 
tower,  and  commence  diftinftly  from  th^ 
parapet.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  more 
beautiful  fpecimcns  of  a  fpecies  of  architect* 
ture  exclufively  our  own,  are  extremely  fim- 
ple,  and  owe  their  effcA  to  their  fine  propor- 
tions unbroken  by  ornamental  particles.  Even 
that  of  Salifbury**  gains  nothing  by  the  fculp- 

i  Mr.  Murphy  (Inticxi.  to  bis  Batallali)  obfcrves,  *•  that 
there  is  no  fettled  proportion;  which  is  fometimcs  four 
times  the  diameter  of  the  bafe ;  (qmettmes  the  heigiit  to  the 
breadth  of  the  bafe,  is  as  eight  to  one.  The  fpirc  of  Saruni 
is  only  fevcn  iiKhcs  thick  ;  fo  that  if  we  reafoned  of  coii- 
flruflion  from  theory,  it  would  he  inadequate  to  fultain  its 
own  weight."  Old  St.  Paul's  fpire  of  wood  and  lead,  was 
520  feet  highr  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  465.  Strafburg 456* 
and  Salifbury  387.  The  fingularly  beautiful  fpire  of 
Lowtli  in  Lincolnfliire  was  built  in  1502,  by  John 
Cole,  architeft,  at  the  expcnce  of  305/.  71-  5^.  It 
is  184  feet  high.  The  kft-mcntioncd  are  all  of  ftone. 
The  art  of  ere£ling  fpires  is  not  loft  in  England. — About 
iorty  years  ago,  the  fpire  of  St.  Andrew's,  Worcefter,  which 
is  extremely  elegant,  was  built  by  Nath.  Wilkinfon,  an 
uneducated  mafon.  The  height,  from  the  parapet  of  the 
tower,  is  155  feet  6  inches — the  diameter  of  tlie  bafe  of  the 
fpire  20  inches,  and  under  the  capital  and  weather  cock, 
only  6  Inches,  five  eighths. 

turcd 
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tured  fillets  which  furround  it,  and  thofe  of 
the  facade  at  Litchfield  ate  frofted  over  with 
petty  decorations.  At  Infprack  and  in  the 
Tyrol,  I  obfcrved  a  large  globe  bulging  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  fpires,  which  is  covered 
with  lead,  a  deformity  not  to  be  dcfcribed. 

The  finely  proportioned  tower  at  Magdalene 
college''  was  fix  years  in  building,  and  was 
finiihed  in  1 498.  During  no  period  of  Eng- 
lifh  architediure  were  fb  many  of  thefe  beau- 
tiful ftruAures  erefted,  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  It  is  traditionally  known,  that  this 
tower  was  planned  by  the  afpiring  genius  of 
Cardinal  Wolfey ;  and  was  his  firft  efl^ay  in 
a  fcience  which  he  well  underftood,  and 
praftifed  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 

His  palace  at  Hampton  Court  wa^  a  fcene 
of  gorgeous  expence;  but  his  intended  col- 
lege at  Oxford,  uniting  public  benefit  with 

'  Dimenfions, — Magdalene  tower  122  feet  high,  diameter 
26.  The  cathedral  at  Glouccfter  224.  Cantcrhury  235. 
St.  Stephen's  church,  Bridol,  1 74.  Taunton,  Somerfctftiire, 
153;  all  of  which  were  built  between  1490  and  1520. 
Towers  of  this  age  in  Glouceflerlhire,  and  the  weft  of 
England,  are  very  frequent  and  beautiful.  The  tower  built 
by  Giotto  in  1334  at  Florence,  is  264  feet  high,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  46.    The  Falling  Tower  at  Pifa  is  188  feet  high. 

fplendour. 
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Iptendour,  would  have  exceeded  any  fimilaf 
inftitution  in  Europe.  Rome  itfelf  would 
not  then  haye  ofiered  a  retreat  of  fcience  and 
learning,  io  perfedl  and  extenilve^  in  all  its 
plans*.  Wolfey's  great  hall  and  three  iides 
of  the  quadrangle  were  nearly  finilhed,  when 
he  fell  under  the  king's  difpleafure  in  15^9; 
the  foundation  was  refumed^  and  Chrift  Church 
eftabliihed  by  royal  authority  in  1545,  upon 
the  prefent  dimeniion.  The  cardinal  had  in- 
tended to  build  a  church  on  the  north  fide, 
and  the  walls  had  rifen  ibme  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  1638  the  fociety  defigned  to  re- 
duce the  whole  to  uniformity;  but  the  civit 
Tvar  prevented  its  completion,  w^hich  did  not 
take  place  before  1665.  Many  alterations 
i^ere  then  made,  but  without  tafte.  The 
cloifier  being  removed,  the  area  was  funk 
feveral  feet,  and  a  terrace  raifed  round  the 
quadrangle.  The  parapet  of  the  whole  build- 
ing was  iltrrounded  with  rails  in  the  Italian. 
ityle,  having  globes  of  flone,  at  regular  dif- 

*  A  compatation  maybe  made  of  the  expence  of  this 
great  work,  from  that  incurred  m  the  lad  year  only  of  the 
cardinal's  profperity,  being  7835/,  71.  2  J.  Wood's 
Antiq.  Oxon.  Edit.  G\itch ;  of  which  I  have  generally 
availed  myfelf,  as  ai}  authority,  for  dates,  &c. 

G  tances^ 
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tances^  by  no  means  correfponding  with  the 
architedlure  of  Wolfcy.  The  balk  arc  no 
longer  remaining  to  incrcafe  the  hcavincfs  of 
the  balluilrade,  which  it  might  have  been 
hoped,  in  this  age  of  judicious  alteration, 
would  have  been  reftored  by  the  open  battle- 
ment and  parapet  which  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  plan,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  de- 
lineation of  the  topographer,  Ralph  Aggas^ 
The  quadrangle  forms  almoft  an  exaft  fquarc, 
but  is  lefs  than  that  at  Trinity  College,  in 
Cambridge,  the  irregularity  of  which,  and  the 
greater  variety  of  buildings,  renders  it  more 
pifturefque.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  vaihiefs 
of  edifices  ereftcd  by  the  ancients,  it  may.  be 
noticed  that  the  interior  area  of  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  is  confiderably  longer 
than  any  of  thefc,  although  not  fo  wide,  on 
account  of  its  oval  form. 

Every  eye  will  be  ftruck  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  hall,  with  the  fpace  and  gran- 
deur of  proportion,  and  the  propriety  of  orna- 
ment, as  lately  introduced  in  Mr.  Wyatt'* 

«  Dimenjions, — The  Coloffeo  3  20  feet  by  206,  and  848 
in* circumference.  Trin.  CoIL  Cambridge,  334  feet  by 
325  W.  and  E.  287  by  256  N.  and  S.  King's  Coll. 
300  feet  by  296.    phrift  Church  264  feet  by  261. 

reflorations. 
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tcftoratlons.      The  hall  at  Trinity  Cblkge,  * 
Cambridge,  is  inferior  in  other  circumflanceSj 
rather  than  dimcnfions ". 

Ill  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  prefent  ap- 
proach to  the  hall  was  rebuilt;  but  the  name 
of  the  archite<fl  is  not  preferved.  The  vault- 
ed roof  i^  fupported  by  a  fmgle  pillar  in  the 
centre  of  a  fquare,  and  by  groins  at  the  angles* 
It  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Chapter* 
houfes  at  York,  Saliflbui^y,  Ely,  and  Worceftfer. 
The  cffird:  produces  inftantahdous  furprifd, 
but  little  fatisfadlion.  Plans  have  been  givent 
for  the  remodelling  of  the  v^rholc  ftaircafci 

Wolfey  had  left  the  great  entrance  towei? 
about  half  finilhed.  In  1 68 1 ,  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren  gave  the  prefent  defign,  a  ndtabld 
proof  that  Gothick  architeAurc  had  nevcf 
employed  his  great  mind.  Nothing  like  it 
was  ever  attached  to  any  Gothick  fabrick  of 
the  pure  ages;  if  it  has  any  analogy,  it  may 

»  Dimtnjions  0/  Ha  lis. -^Chrld  Church  115  feet  by  40, 
and  50  high; 

Weftminiler  228  feet  by  66.  Middle  Temple  100  feel 
by  64.  Guild- Hall  1 53  feet  by  48,  ?nd  55  high.  Wind- 
ibr  108  long.  Kichmorld  Paldce  (now  taken  down) 
100  by  40*  Lambeth  94  feet  by  38,  Trin.  Coll  Cam* 
bridge,  lOO  feet  by  40,  and  50  high.  New  College,  Oxford^ 
y8  feet  by  35,  and  40  high. 

G  3  be 
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be  to  the  ancient  louvres  at  Ely  and  Peter^ 
borough;  but  to  thoie  merely  as  being  a» 
tx^langukr  tower. 

We  may  fuppofe,  that,  had  the  firft: 
plan  been  carried  into  efFeft,  it  might  haver 
reiembied  the  great  gateway  at  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge, or  others  of  the  fame  aera.  This 
tower  contains  one  of  the  heavieil  bells  ia 
England  *. 

Viewed  from  the  ftrcct  the  elevation  of 
Chrift  Church  is  extremely  grand,  with  an 
extent  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet*  In  the 
ground  jJlan  there  is  a  very  ftriking  refcm- 
blance  of  the  front  of  the  palace  of  Edward 
Stafford  duke  of  Bucks^  now  colonel 
H.  Howard's,  at  Thombury,  in  Gloucefter- 
fliire.  The  cardinal  had  effeded  the  ruin  of 
the  duke,  his  rival  about  the  time  that  her 
firft  meditated  his  college  at  Oxford. 

>  Mr.  Coxe*$  account  of  the  bells  in  Ruffia  aimed  ex- 
ceeds credit.  The  great  bell  at  Mofcow  weighs 43  2,000 lb. 
is  I9feethigh,aiid63.feet4mchesin  cireunrference;  aoo^ 
flier  in  St.  Ivan's  Church  is  288,ooolly;  The  great  beM 
at  Peter's,  Rome,  recaft  in  1785,  is  18,6671b.  avoIrdup(MS>> 
One,  1 7 ,000  lb.  weight,  is  phced  in  the  tower  of  the  Palaxzo 
Vecchio  at  Florence,  and  is  275  feet  from  the  ground; 
This  at  Chrid  Church  is  17,0001b.  St.  Paul's  8,400 lU 
Gloucefter  70001b.     Exeter  and  Lincoln  are  heavier. 

6  SECTION 
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SECTION     V. 


We  are  now  arrived  at  the  final  aera  of 
Gothick  architecture  in  England;  and  the 
IntroduAion  of  a  manner  engrafted  on  it, 
which,  from  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
Iboth  Grecian  and  Gothick,  retained  the  gene^^^ 
ral  charader  of  neither. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  ftudy  of  a  popular 
work  by  Sir  Henry  Wootton,  fbme  time  refi- 
dent  at  Venice*,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  Palla- 
dio  and  Vignola,  reported  to  us  by  thofe  who 
had  vifited  Italy,  that  a  partial  attempt  a^ 
regular  architecture  was  firfl  made.  Still  i^ 
was  confined  to  the  portico,  as  the  moi| 
ornamental  part,  while  the  reft  of  the  ftruCf 
ture  was  thickly  perforated  with  enormous 
fquare  windows  having  the  lights  unequally 

»  Elements  of  architcSurc  by  Sir  H.  Wootton,  1524. 
Fuller's  Ch.  Hift.  P.  8.  p.  188.  The  Grecian  orders 
ffere  introduced  in  gateways  in  Caius  College,  Cambridget 
\n  1557,  in  imitation  of  Holbein's  defigns. 

G  3  dividcdi 
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divided,  and  the  whole  parapet  finiflied  with 
battlements,  and  tall  pinnacles. 

Such  is  the  ftyle  of  the  great  quadrangle 
of  the  Public  Schools,  which  were  began  in 
1 613;  and,  as  Heame  has  difcovcred,  from  a 
defign  of  Thomas  Holte  of  York.  The  infidd 
of  this  fquarc  has  an  air  of  great  grandeur 
rcfulting  from  the  large  dimcafions  of  the 
relative  parts,  rather  than  accuracy  of  propor- 
tion. To  the  lofty  tower  is  attached  a  fcries 
of  double  columns,  which  demonftrate  the 
five  orders  from  the  Tufcan,  at  the  bafc,  to 
the  compofite.  The  architeft  has  proved 
that  he  knew  the  difcriminations,  but  not  the 
application,  of  them.  On  the  oppofite  fide  Is 
the  library,  which  rofe  from  the  munificence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley;  and  is  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive  and  curious  in  England.  It  is  com- 
puted to  contain  160,000  books,  of  which 
30,000  are  manufcripts''.     The  oriental  MSS. 

^  The  Univcrfity  Library  at  Cambridge  is  extreipely 
refpe£bble.  King  George  I,  gave  30.000  volumes,  which 
had  been  coUedtcd  by  Moore  bifliop  of  Ely.  The  Arabic 
MSS,  which  belonged  to  Crpenius  the  lexicographer, 
wctc  purchafed  in  Holland  by  the  duke  of  Bucks,  and 
given  to  this  library  after  his  death.  Lord  Pembroke  in 
1630  contributed  the  Barrocci  library  to  the  fiodleiaiii 
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are  the  moft  rare  and  beaxxtiful  to  be  found 
in  any  European  coUeftion ;  and  the  Princi- 
pes  Editiones  of  the  Claffics  lately  procured 
from  the  Pinelli  and  Crevenna  libraries  rival 
thofe  at  Vienna*.  The  Vatican  contains 
only  80,000  books,  at  the  largeft  calculation^ 
principally  manufcript.  With  the  Bodleian, 
the  Ambrofian  at  Milan,  the  Minerva  at 
Rome,  and  the  fevcral  libraries  at  Florence, 
the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Bri-« 
tifh  Mufeum,  will  advance  their  peculiar 
claims  of  equality,  either  in  point  of  number 
or  curiofity.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the 
iubjed  of architc6hire.  Duke  Humphrey*s  col- 
ic Aion,  confifting  of  illuminated  MSS.  and 
tranilations  of  the  Claffics,  are  faid  to  have 
been  all  Sacrificed  to  the  ignorance  and  zeal 

^  In  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna,  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  printing  611  many  Hielves,  as  the  feries  of  ty* 
pograpbical  fpecicpens  is  continued  from  the  invention  to 
the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century.  In  the  Maglia  bccchi 
library  at  Florence,  are  tliree  thoufand  volumes  printed  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  befide  eight  thoufand  very  rare  MSS* 
It  has  been  Hirewdly  obferved  by  an  anonymous  Italian 
author,  **  Una  biblioteca  per  quanto  fi  voglia  copiof?,  fe 
ii  voglia  idrutiva,  non  conterra  molti  libri.  I  libri  fonp 
come  gli  ttomini,  non  la  moltiplicitat,  ma  la  fcelta  fa  il  lorp 
prcgio."— Principi  du  Archet.  Civile.     F.  a. 

G  4  of 
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of  the  Reformers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
The  room  which  cont^ned  them  over  the 
Divinity  School^  was  made  when  the  Bod- 
leian Library  was  founded^  to  copned:  two 
others  which  were  built  at  either  end^  and 
are  fpacious  and  well  adapted. 

Three  fides  of  the  quadrangle  in  the  high* 
eft  ftory,  is  appropriated  to  receive  the  por* 
trsuts  of  thofe  who  have  done  honour  to  the 
univcrfity  by  their  learning  or  influence  in 
the  ftate,  and  as  it  contains  likewife  many 
MSS.  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  ihape  there  is 
a  certain  refemblance  of  this  with  the  far- 
famed  gallery  at  Florence ;  but  a  coniider* 
able  inferiority  with  refpedl  to  dimeniions '^. 
The  ceiling  is  of  painted  timber  frame,  coarie 

*  t)imen/tons. — Gallery  at  Florence  E.  and  W.  fides 
461  by  21  ;  S.  fide  123-9  ^7  ^^  >  ^^^  ihtrt  is  a  faite  of 
nineteen  large  apartments  behind  the  gallery,  beCdes  the 
tribune. 

Gallery  at  Oxford,  N.  and  S.  Ades  129-6  by  24-6 ;  E. 
fide  158-6  by  24-6.  Vatican  at  Rome  is  a  fingle  gallery 
237-9  by  50-3.  But  the  lad  purpofe  that  would  be  gue(C> 
ed  for  it  is  a  library,  and  that  the  choiceft  In  the  world,  fof 
the  books  are  all  indofed  in  prefles,  the  doors  of  which  are 
finely  painted. 

and 
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^vA  grotefi|ue,  and  xound  the  cornice  are  a 
number  of  the  heads  of  eminent  men.  Such  a 
ieries  is  likewife  in  the  Florentine  gallery  • ; 
and  though  much  better  executed^  as  por* 
traits,  are  drawn  equally  from  imagination. 

Thefe  are  indeed  a  handfome  fuite  of  gal« 
Ieries^  which  were  much  in  fafhion  in  the 
reign  of  James  L  and  the  ufual  appendage  to 
a  great  houfe.  .  That  at  Audley  Inn  was  285 
feet  in  length.  Another  at  Theobald's  was 
123  feet  by  21* 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  fchools 
it  is  conjedured,  from  the  iimilarity  of  the 
portals,  that  the  fame  architect  had  complet^^ 
cd  the  girden  quadrangle  at  Merton,  and  the 
^vhole  ilrufturc  of  Wadham  College  ^  I 
think  the  two  latter  are  the  preferable  builds 
ings,  as  their  plan  is  more  fimple  and  moie 
compatible  with  the  particular  manner  which 
prevailed  early  in  the  ieventeenth  century. 

*  A  rnoft  perfe£t  idea  of  the  magnificent  interior  of  the 
Medicean  gallery  is  given  in  that  fingular  efibrt  of  genios 
by  Zofianiif  lately  removed  from  a  llation  unworthy  of  it  at 
Kew,  to  the  Queen's  lodge  at  WIndfor. 

'  Wc  may  judge  of  the  cxpence  of  building,  two  cen- 
Cories  ago,  by  that  of  Wadham  College,  which  amounted 
only  to  1I1360/. 

Under 
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Under  the  patronage  of  archbifliop  Laud, 
Inigo  Jones  was  firft  employed  at  Oxford- 
He  built  the  arcades  and  porticos  in  the  in- 
ner quadrangle  of  St.  John*s  College.  They 
arc  in  his  firft  manner,  and  copy  the  faults 
rather  than  the  excellencies  of  his  great  maf- 
tcr  Palladio.  The  bufts  between  the  arches 
and  the  heavy  foliage  and  wreaths  under  the 
alcoves  are  exuberant  and  unclailical.  Be* 
<idcs  this,  the  impofts  of  the  arches  reft  upon 
the  pillars,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  inftabi- 
lity.  There  is  fo  ftrong  a  refemblance  to  the 
ambulatory  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  that  it  is 
evident,  that  Jones  repeated  himfelf  here  in 
miniature.  By  the  gateway  of  the  Phyfic 
Garden,  finiflied  from  his  dcfign,  we  are  re- 
minded of  York  Stairs,  in  the  Strand.  We 
may  fuppolc,  that  in  both  thefe  inftances  he 
was  reftraincd  by  his  employers,  or  fettered 
by  the  mode  of  building  then  faihionable — 
when  his  genius  was  left  without  control, 
and  fupported  by  the  royal  treafurcs,  he  pro- 
duced Whitehall. 

It  does  not  appear^  that  the  fpecimcns 
Inigo  Jones  had  given  of  his  talents  led  to  any 
farther  employment  in  Oxford ;  and  Cam- 
bridge 
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liridge  has  not  a  fingle  edifice  which  claims 
hts  name. 

Nor  were  the  firft  approaches  he  made  to* 
ward  Palladian  corredncfs  produdive  of  the 
Icail  reform.  His  work  at  St.  John*s  was 
Ifcarcely  finiihed,  when  Oriel,  Jcfus,Univeriity, 
and  Exeter,  were  nearly  rebuilt  in  a  ftylc  ex- 
tremely inferior  to  Wadham,  which  was  ma- 
nifeftly  their  model  as  far  as  accommodation^ 
and  the  diftribution  of  the  apartments. 

The  Sheldonian  Theatre  added  new  fplen- 
dour  to  the  univerfity.  It  was  deiigned  by 
one  of  its  own  profeflbrs,  th^e  great  Sir  Chril^ 
topher  Wren,  who  from  being  the  moft  pro- 
found mathematician  of  his  age,  became  the 
moil  able  archite<A.  This  lingular  ilru^hire, 
"which  ftill  attrads  the  admiration  of  the 
icientific,  as  well  as  of  the  common  obferver, 
was  erefted  by  the  Iblc  bcnefadion  of  Gilbert 
Sheldon,  archbiihop  of  Canterbur}^  in  1 66 g. 
It  was  the  firft  effort  of  a  genius  which  after* 
ward  imagined  and  completed  St.  Paul's. 

In  the  ground  plan,  the  architoft  has 
adopted  that  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  at 
Rome,  built  by  Augufhis,  which  was  400 
£nglifh  feet  in  diameter,  and  could  contaia 
8q,oqo   fpcdators  when  fitting.      For  the 

magnificent 
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magnificent  idea  of  this  theatre  evefy  pAu& 
is  due>  as  nothing  can  exceed  the  confum- 
mate  contrivance  and  geometrical  arrange^ 
ment,  by. which  this  room  is  made  to  receive 
4000  perfbns»  without  inconvenience. 

In  imitation  of  the  ancient  theatres,  the 
walk  of  which  were  too  widely  expanded  to 
admit  of  a  roof,  the  ceiling  has  the  appear- 
ance of  painted  canvas  (brained  over  gilt  cord<^ 
age.  It  is  geometrically  fupported  upon  the 
itde  walls  without  crois-beams,  an  invention 
which  at  firft  engrofled  univerfal  admiration, 
but  is  now  known  and  pradiied  by  almoft 
every  architeft^. 

Streater,  whom  King  Charles  IL  made  his 
ierjeant  painter,  was  employed  upon  this  ceil* 
ing,  which,  though  its  meaning  is  as  recon- 
dite and  unintelligible  as  an  allegory  need  be, 
it  is  in  cvciy  refped,  a  very  poor  performance. 
There  is  an  aflemblage  of  the  arts  and 
Tciences. 


«  The  theatre  coft  16,000/.  Sir  Cbriftopher  owed  the 
original  idea  of  the  roof  to  Sebaftian  Serlio,  and  Or.  Wallis^ 
his  predeceflor  in  the  Savilian  chair  of  geometry.  Dr.  W/^ 
plan  was  given  to  the  mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
diameter  of  the  roof  is  fcventy  feet  by  eighty. 

Some 
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Some  account  of  thoie  "  public  fiirfitccs/* 
upon  which,  as  lord  Orfbrd  obfervcs,  '*  the 
eye  never  refts  long  enough  to  criticife/*  may 
not  be  foreign  to  my  purpofe>  as  they  are  a 
part  of  internal  architedlure. 

Not  to  mention  the  cupolas  painted  by  the 
great  Italian  artifts^  which  are  fcarcely  lefir 
numerous  than  excellent,  I  will  felefl  only 
the  fhipendous  works  of  Michelagnuolo  and 
Pietro  di  Cortona,  in  the  Seftine  chapel  in 
the  Vatican,  and  the  grand  hall  of  the  Bar«- 
barini  palace. 

In  depiding  the  fublime  fubjeft  of  the 
*•  Laft  Day  ^/'  the  great  painter  has  exerted 
the  vigour  of  the  moft  fertile  imagination, 
and  indulged  his  love  of  anatomy,  to  the  ut* 
moft  extent.  He  reprefents  embodied  fouls 
as  killing  each  other,  after  a  long  fcparation. 
Pope    Paul   IV.    determined   to   deface   thit 

'  The  incongruity,  if  not  the  profanencfs  of  fuch  ideas 
in  fo  facred  a  place,  is  julUy  reprehended  by  the  Abbe  Marfy 
in  his  poem  *^  Capella  Sextina."  Michelagnuolo  wa» 
engaged  eight  years  in  this  immenfe  work.  He  is  faid  to 
have  bdrrowed  many  ideas  from  the  **  Inferno"  of  hisi 
friend  Dante  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  condemned 
fouls  are  finer  than  thofc  in  a  ftatc  of  beatitude,  in  point  of 
defign  and  exprei&on. 

magnificent 
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magnificent  work  on  account  of  the  nuditi^s^ 
but  Daniel  de  Volterra  was  found  to  clothe ' 
the  exceptionable  figures  with  light  draperies, 
much  to  his  own  credit  as  to  the  execution ; 
but  at  the  expence  of  the  original. 

TheBarbarini  ceiling  reprcfcnts  the  triumph 
of  glory  and  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  for 
compoiition  and  colouring  has  been  efteemed 
beyond  any  in  Rome.  The  figures  arc  nu- 
meiouSy  without  confufion.  But  of  Rubens 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  mfpc&mg  one  of 
the  grandeft  works  in  the  ceiling  of  White-  • 
hall '.  Excellent  as  he  was  for  his  colouring 
and  management  of  light  and  Ihade,  he 
Qould  not  preferve  this  fpecies  of  painring 
from  contempt. 

The  fubjeA  was  certainly  fiifficient  to  rack 
any  invention  however  ilored,  for  it  was  the 
apotheofis  of  fuch  a  monarch,  as  King 
James  I.  Rubens  acquired  his  love  of  alle- 
gorifing  and  pcrfonification  from  his  mafler 
Otho  Vaenius  at  Lcydcn ;  and  the  emblems. 

*  At  Oftcrley  Houfe,  the  ftaircafe  is  otnamented  with 
the  apotheofis  of  William  I.  Prince  of  Orange,  hy  Rubens/ 
brought  from  Holland  by  Sir  Francis  Child*  Lyfons's  En- 
virons of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 

;      3  publilhcd 
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publiihed  by  Govartius,  are  known  to  have 
been  o(  his  deiigning. 

Claffical  corre<^e&  he  feems  to  have  de- 
ficd,  particularly  in  the  Luxembourg,  where 
he  groupes  Mercury  and  Hymen  with  Cardi- 
nals and  the  Queen  mother.  At  Whitehall, 
in  the  ovals,  we  have  the  virtues  reprefcnted 
by  deputy.  Apollo  (lands  for  prudence,  and 
has  a  new  attribute,  the  horn  of  plenty,  in  his 
hand.  To  exprefs  the  filial  piety,  and  to  dif- 
play  the  tallc  and  magnificence  of  Charks  I. 
in  a  grand  audience  chamber  ^,  as  this  was 
deiigned  to  be»  thefe  ornaments  were  not  un- 
fuitablc ;  but  are  in  their  pre&nt  defignatioa 
a  Angular  decoration  of  a  proteilant  church. 
The  great  inconvenience  of  viewing  paint- 
ings {o  placed,  leilens  the  fatisfa<flion  which 
the  moft  correA  compoiltion  could  poffibly 
afford ;  and  forefhortening  is  too  diflimilar  to 
nature,  cither  to  furprife  or  pleaie  ^ 

The 

*  The  whole  cxpcnce  of  what  is  now  called  the  Ban* 
quetting  houfe  was  20,000/.  three  thoufand  of  which  wer^ 
paid  to  Rubens  for  this  work.  It  was  reftored  by  Cipriani 
in  1780,  who  received  2000/. 

^  Diffidles  fiigito  afpeftus  contfadaque  vifu 
Mejnbra  fub  ingrato,  motuf^ue  aAufque  cgiAStpi* 

DU  FUESNOY. 

Ainongfl 
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The  firft  attempt  to  forefhorten  figures  on 
ceilings  was  by  Corrcgio  in  his  AiTumption^ 
in  the  cupola  at  Parma,  and  the  Afcenfion, 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  John.  RafFaelle,  in  the 
fitde  Famefe  palace,  in  his  marriage  of  Cupid 
and  Piychc  has  given  the  appearance  of 
tapefby  attached  to  the  ceiling. 

Verrio  and  La  Guerre  brought  this  taile* 
lefe  fafhion  into  England.  They  were  well 
calculated  for  it ;  but  Thomhill "  and  Knel«* 
ler*  wailed  their  time  and  talents  upon  fuch 
performances. 

Verrio  fet  the  example  too,  of  introducing 
real  portraits  under  allegorical  fcmblancc,  in 
which  his  ablurdity  was  only  exceeded  by  his 
malevolence.     Of  this  circumftance  there  is 

a  memorable  inflance  at  Windfor. 

Rubens  difplayed  an  ingenious  fatire  in  a 
pt^re  in  the  Duffeldorff  coUeftion.  He  has 
reprefented  himfelf  as  Diogenes  fearching  for 

Aroongft  the  Cartcx>ns  of  Rafiaelle,  the  leift  pleafing  is 
Che  miraculous  draught  of  fiihes,  becaufe  it  has  more  fore* 
ihortening. 

»  Thornhill  painted  at  Oxford  the  Afcenfion  on  the 
oeiling  of  Queen's  CoU^e  chapel,  and  the  **  Refurre£lio 
veftita*'  of  archbifhop  Chicbeley  in  ppntiiicaltbuc, 

an 
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ah  honcft  mstn^  amidft  a  crowd,  of  the  pdr*: 
tKiits  of  hi^  ftaendsi 

Vcrrio  ,ifeas  the  only  aitift  to  whom 
CharldsII;  was  liberal;  and  towards  him  he 
was  pK)fvi(e — ^bnt  Vcrrio  had  impudence  and 
wit"* 

♦A  peculiar  cxcellencd  of  the  Sheldonian 
theatte,^  as  pdiritcd  out  t6  thofe  who  infpeA 
it,  is,  thit  itiis  forined  in  the  interior,  on  the 
preciic  model  of  the  ajitique.  In  this  re-« 
ipe<3:  ite  pretfenflons  catinot  be  but  partially 
kllowfd.  Palladib  gave  a  t)lan  foir  an  olym-» 
pic  theatre  in  his  native  city  of  Vieenza, 
which  was  firtiflied  in  1580,  and  wa^  iittend-^ 
ed  for  fcenic  rjecitations,  like  the  ancient 
Greek  pldys.-  The  feats  are  of  ftorie  drtd  itt- 
clofed  by  a  bCautifol  coldnnade,  with  ftatues 
on  thfe  paMpet.     The  profcenium  is  a  liiag- 

nificent  facade  of  the  Corinthian  order  ;  and 

■.•■•.  .J     ■  '  ' 

*  Vcrrio,  afWirt(I(br,  hai  Ihtfodbced  a  portrait  of  Lord 
8Kaftefl}ury  as  the  daemon  of  (edition,  and  the  lioufekeeper 
as  a  fury.  Sebaftiati  Rtcci'$  brother  drefTed  as  a  gentleman 
in  the  ftylcof  Chafles  II.  is  made  a  fpe^lator  of  one  of  oyr 
Saviour's  miracles,  at  Bulllrode.  At  Grcenwicli,  Sir  James 
Thornhill  has  habited  itinig  V^illiam  in  a^niour,  with^Hc 
ftockings  and  a  flowing  wig.  ,  He  received  6685/.  for  the 
whole  work,  at  3/.  the  fquare  yard, 

H   "       '  the 
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Ac  fcenes  toelaad^  ^^  compofed  df  wcfod^ 
representing  rich  ardhitedislrc  m  fktfyt&iyt, 
r^ith  is  Iben  ^rou^  the  arctde,  with  luti 
hnpoRsilg  efibft*  it  is  how  nfed  for  the  pub- 
fie  exhibitiatis  of  the  ^'  Academia'*  af  die 
modem  Italian  poets. 

Without  dbubt,  the  origiBai  pvttfofc  of 
theie  theatres  have  little  aftalo^,  nor  flKouId 
that  at  Vicenza  have  b^en  brought  in  tompa* 
ri&^n^  but  ilipon  the  point  of  r6ibmblance  to 
the  antique.  The  building  «tVicenka  ha$ 
no  external  beauty^  ^  it  is  fiitit>undin^  and 
ccmcealed  by  hmiTes^  and  it  it  much  kfs  than 
this  at  Ocford. 

I  could  liever  perceivis  the  perfection  which 
has  been  to  gehersdly  attributed  to  the  eleva^* 
tion  of  the  theatre.     The  contour  towards 

4 

the  ihreet  is  certainly  beautiful.  I9  the  ftrip- 
td  pihdlers  °  Jones  is  copied  in  thofe^  he  has 
made  at  Covent  Garden,  and  the  Loggia  at 
Wilton.  Of  Roman  architedure  the  great, 
if  not  the  only  femainkig  fpecimai,  elf  th^ 
whole  external  rufHc  with  ftiiped  pilafters,  is 
the  amphitheatre  at  Verona.  The  front  is 
not  happijy  conceived,  but  the  bafe  is  bettor 

*  He  has  likewife  introduoed  them  at  Marlborough 
hotife,  St  James's  Park. 

than 


t*han  tlie  oroken  pediment,  with  its  degene- 
rate ornaments  and  petty  urns.  By  the  roof 
the  whole  building  is  abiUutely  deprelTed^ 
fo  overloaded  as  it  is,  with  lead  and  gilding '. 

The  chapel  at  Trinity  College  was  built  on 
a  plan  re- modelled  or  amplified  by  Sir  Chrif- 
topher  Wren;  the  proportions  are  corre<Jl, 
tod  the  elevation,  as  ^low  feen  from  the 
ilrcct,  extremely  light  and  elegant.  But  the 
tower  iiad  been  well  ipare4  for  it  is  by  no 
hieaiis>  a  beautiful  appendage  ^ 

Sit  James  Boroughs,  who  gave  a  defign  for 
Clare  Hall  chapel  at  Cambridge,  is  evidently 
indebted  to  this  at  Trinity  for  his  primary 
idea^  where  he  varied,  he  has  given  proof 
of  his  taflie.  He  has  added  a  ruHic  bafe^ 
omitted  the  urns  with  their  flames,  and  iub- 
ftituted  an  odbgon  lighted  by  a  cupola,  for 
the  tower.  Cambridge  has  no  equal  inftance 
of  pure  and  claffical  architefture. 

*  Of  arvdiher  Gilding  fe  disfigtifedy  an  Italian  author 
remarks,  *^  that  it  locrfcs  lake  a  huge  cocked  hat  on  th^ 
head  of-a  dwarf!" 

f  t>r.  AUrich  is  faid  (in  Warton's  Life  of  Dr.  Ba- 
thurft,  p,  68-71.)  to  have  fuggefted  the  firft  thought. 
Several  letters  hetwecn  Sir  Chrittopher  and  PrefiJe^t  Ba- 
thurft,  prove  haw  far  the  greater  credit  is  due  to  him. 
Chapel  75  feet  by  30,  ^nd  40  high. 

Hz  The 
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The  Garden  Court "»  at  Trinity  was  built 
like  wife  according  to  Sir  Chriftopher's  direc- 
tions, and  was  the  firft  Palladian  ftru<fturc 
feen  in  Oxford.  The  defign  is  fimple,  com- 
modious, and  if  a  plan,  now  in  agitation, 
mould  be  adopted,  would  be  rendered  uni- 
form. 

'  But  for  juft  proportions,  the  Aihmolean 
Miifeum  claims  a  higher  place  than  the 
buildings  before  noticed  ;  as  it  is  in  a  much 
feetter  tafte,  and  more  in  the  laft  ftyle  of 
Inigo  Jones.  Confidering  that  as  the  fum- 
ri^it  of  Englifli  architecture,  1  prefer  this'ftrup- 

ture  to  Wren*s  other  works  in  Oxford,   and 

«...  » 

regret  its  unfavourable  lituation.     If  the  win- 

»     •  •  • 

dows  were  refitted  with  glafs  and  the  whole 

,'.•■•«  < 

decorated,  as  it  well  deferves  to  be,  we  fhould' 
riot  fo  much  mifs  the  eaftem  portico  hid  in  a 
narrow  p^flage  made  by  the  theatre.  To  de- 
fcribe  the  contents,  or  give  the  hiftory  of  this 
mufeum,  is  not  my  intention,  as  many  things 
arc  depofited  there,  about  which  the  world 
has  long  forgotten  to  inquire. 

I  will  only  obferve  incidentally,  that  it  was 
the  firft  public  inftitution  of  the  kitid,  and  in 

'  Dimerifions. — 60  feet  by  25. 

the 
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the  infancy  of  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  iii 
England,  was  a  great  coUeftion ;  and  though 
far  exceeded  at  this  time  by  ieveral  others,  is 
refpec^able  for  an  original  plan.  In  its  archives 
arc  prcfcrved  what  antiquaries  will  valuie 
more  highly  ;  the  private  MSS.  and  books  of 
Sir  W.  Dugdale  and  Anthony  a  Wood.  The' 
library  at  Queen's  College  ^  is  fo  well  dc- 
figncd,  that  it  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
Sir  Chriftopher's  fupcrintending  judgment; 
though  given  to  his  fcholar  and  afliftant,  Ni-. 
cholas  Hawkfmoor. 

As  the  prefcnt  quadrangle,  which  fo  mag- 
nificently conftitutes  a  part  of  the  high  ftrept, 
has  a  general  refemblance  to  the  palace  of  thor 
Luxembourg  at  Paris,  may  it  not  have  been 
compofed  from  fome  dciign  made  by  that> 
great  mafter  in  architefture,  during  his  vifif 

s 

r  Dmenjions  of  Libraries.^ — LHirary  at  Queen's  College?' 
1 14  feet  by  31,  and  26  high.  At  All  Souls,  198  by  3?, 
and  40  high.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  iqo  by  40, 
and  38  in  height.  Blenheim  183-5  ^X  3^'9»  ^^^^  ^^  eit]ipr 
end  a  fquarc  o(  28  by  io.  Hcythorp  83  by  20,  and  2q 
high  Oriel  College  83  by  28,  and  28  high.  Wprcefter 
College  ICX5  feet  long.  Caen  Wood  60  by  21.  Shel- 
burne  Houfe  105  by  30,  and  25  high.  Thornuon  95  by 
20,  ^nd  32  high. 

H  3  to 
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to  France^  Evoi^r thing tfaot Hawkfmeor  kat 
^one^  b  fo  decidedlj  inferior  to  Queen's  CoU 
kge«  whQthef  his  genius  runs  riot  amongd 
fhtepks,  as  at  Limehoufe  and  Bloomfbury^  oip 
whether  it  aims  at  fomething  regular,  ^  at 
lEafton  NeilenA  that  his  elaim  to  the  ^hole 
plan  is  very  diiputable.  Th«  Doric  eleTatiQi^ 
of  the  hall  and  chapel  is  grand  and  harmo-i 
vious,  and  worthy  of  Wren  or  Aldrich, 
Though  the  whole  was  qot  finiflied  till  tho 
^y^ar  1739,  thq  defign,  at  firft  approved  of  by 
the  fociety,  was  ftridly  adhered  to.  About; 
that  time,  the  garden  court  at  New  College  * 
oppeared,  niuch  in  invitation  of  Verfailles^ 
without  the  colonnade ;  but  with  an  hetero-i 
l^eneoijs  addition  of  Gothick  battleuaaents,  an4 
efcocheons  incumbering  the  architraves  of  tho 
windows.  A  iinglc  eflfeft  as  feen  from  the 
garden  was  intended  and  produced;;  but  it 
ha9  no  other  praiie.     Xh?  judiciou$  builder 

*  Ia  a  poem  er^titlf  d  **  Qxonii  Dux  |V)c|icus»  by  M.  Au^ 
bry,  8vo.  1795,''  ^^^  refemblanceof  thefe  biuildings  tq 
Yerfaillcs  excites  the  following  exclamation, 

**  Ah  xnil^  Wfaliat  Qimis  iU«  referre  Y)<kntor 
Q^  regU  miferi  limina  parte  fubli. 
SoAtes  Verfaiias  1  qos  prinue  iaceodia  f«Tfl 
Accc^dcRi  quibttt  Gallia  adofta  pexlu** 

hufbai^c^s 
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^oftiaads  kia  imagiiiati(m»  ao4  re{erye»  ibme* 
tkii^  to  delight  die  mmd,  which  he  can  no 
lengef  &i^ife. 

The  Qarendon  Anting  Office  has  an  ad- 
-vantage  of  fifeuation  upon  a  gentle  afcent ;  an 
aid  which  the  nature  of  Vanbrugh*s  architect 
titfe  particular^  recjuires.  Yet^  as  compofing 
the  augiift  groupe  of  buildings,  which  are 
ieen  ib  happily  at  the  end  of  Clarendon  fireet, 
where  it  is  cluftered  with  the  theatre;  the 
portico^  without  grace  or  proportion  in  every 
ether  point  of  view,  gains  an  accidental  dig- 
nity  and  propriety.  By  the  thorough-li^t, 
the  whole  archite<$tural  ma&  is  relieved,  and 
becomes  pi<^refque.  As  approached  from 
th^  Schools,  it  is  ail  alike,  huge,  heavy,  and 
iniijgnifieently  cliunfy ;  and  we  are  no  longcc 
tempted  to  dream  of  Symmetry  and  arrange* 
ment. 

jyr.  Henry  Aldrich,  the  accomplifhed  dean 
of  Chrift  Church,  was  one  of  the  moft  per* 
feA  architeds  of  his  time.  His  Elements  of 
Civil  ArchiteAure '  give  ample  evidence  that 

*  Thk  M$.  hsd  belojaged  to,  Pr.  Qeprg^  Cl^ke,  who 
beqaeathed  it^  with  his  library,  to  Worqefter  College.  It 
was  pobliihed  and  very  ably  tranifatted  by  P.  Smyth,  LL.  B. 
Follow  of  ^cw  College,  large  8vo*  1790. 

H  4  he 
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he  was  intimately  converfaht  with  the  icience ; 
and  two  beautiful  edifices  of  their  kind^  are  n 
very  honourable  proof  of  hi?  excellence  in 
practice.  He  built  Peck  water  Court  ^t  Chrift 
Church,  in  a  chafte  Ionic  ftyle,  and  has  mad^ 
the  decoration  fubordinate  to  the  defigt^. 
The  b^fe  is  ruftic,  the  three-quarter  columns 
which  fiipport  the  central  pediments  are  corr 
redlly  formed,  the  pilafters  are  plain,  and  the 
windows  dreffed  wi^h  architraves.  He  has 
compofed  the  whole  from  the  purefl  inflanccs 
of  Palladio  at  Vicenza,  judiciou%  rejcd:ing  a 
iiiperfluity  of  ornament,  by  which  the  great 
outline  of  the  Venetian  architect  was  not  unr 
frequently  eclipfed.  The  other  building 
which  boaffts  the  defigij  pf  Dr.  Aldrich  is  thp 
parifh  church  of  All  Saints  in  Oxford  ", 

It  is  obferved  '^  with  fome  degree  pf  tru^Ji, 
and  cenfure,  that "  mpdcrn  churches  are  a  ril^ 
compound,  Italy  having  fumifhed  the  ground 
plan,  Greece  the  portico,  and  France  or  Gery 
piany,  the  ipire." 

The  modern  fpire  is  generally  compofed  of 

P  Dimen/ions.*^^  feet  by  42,  and  40  high. 
»  Murphy's  Batallah.  Pref.  p.  16. 

a  rotund«^ 
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a  rotunda  or  fpherical  temple  fupporting  an 
obcliik*  Mr.  'Walpolc  calls  it  **  a  monfter 
in  architcfture ;"  and  Mr.  Pennant  in  his 
^'  London '  fpeaks  very  pleaiantly  of  an  order 
called  the  "  Pepper-box  ^Z*  If  Wren  him- 
fclf  could  not  refcue  his  ftceples  from  fuch 
deferved  and  contemptuous :  criticifms,  their 
cauie  could  expeflE  little  from  Hawkfmoor 
and  Gibbs>  in  their  fliare  of  the  fifty  new 
churches,  in  which  they  exhibit  a  variety  of 
uglinefs. 

Of  the  ^ire  of  All  Saints  it  may  be  truly 
faid,  that  it  has  fewer  objcftionable  parts 
than  alnioft  all  of  thoie  alluded  to;  and  the 
church  with  its  Corinthian  portico,  no  Icis 
than  the  accuracy  of  the  internal  proportions^ 
is  uncommonly  correal  in  compofition,  and 
elegant  in  efFe<ft. 

The  Univetiity  has  produced  another  archi- 
tcft  of  •  merit,  though  not  in  the  profeflion. 
Dr.  George  Clarke*    of  All  Souls  College, 

7  Dimenjiom. — The  fpire  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street, 
is  334  feet  high ;  and  that  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  exhibits  th« 
five  orders  in  difierent  parts,  and  is  225  feet  high.  At 
St.  Dunftan's  in  the  Eaft,  the  fpire  refts  upon  the  inter- 
section of  two  arches. 

•  N.  itf6o,  O.  173  . 

where 
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where  the  great  luminary  of  arcliiteAiirey  Sir 
Chriftc^her  Wren  *  had  likewiib  fhidied,  was 
aflbciated  with  Hawlcfmoor  in  the  plan  g£  the 
new  quaebangle  and  Codringtoo's  Libiaiy  for 
that  ibciety.  The  ftyle  is  original^  mora  like 
€bthick  than  Grecian^  aad  diough  capriciow 
and  irregular  in  the  extreme^  the  whole  tstEbSt 
19  far  from  impleafing.  Hawkiiiioor  uniiwr- 
fallj  mii^ook  whim  for  genius,  and  a  love  of 
ornament  for  tafte.  But  Dr.  Clarke  planned 
the  library  which  completes  the  fquare  of 
Peckwater  at  Chrift  Church,  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  is  now  the  fiiperb  repofi^ 
tory  of  archbiihop  Wake's  and  lord  Orrtry's 
books,  and  of  general  Guiie*s  pidures.  It 
confifb  of  one  order  of  rich  Cbrinthian  co^ 
lun^ns,  of  three  quarters,  and  caniiderabk 
height  and  diameter.     The  idea  of  this  man^ 

«  N.  i6^2f  O.  1723.  His  Defigns  in  three  large  felio 
^umf$9  are  now  preferred  in  the  Ijibrary  of  All  Soak 
College.  The  principal  are  St.  Paul's,  an  intended  palace 
in  St.  James's  Parky  and  Qreenwich  Hofpital.  Dr.  Clarke 
gave  Jones's  PalladiOy  with  bis  MS.  notes  in  Italian,  to  Wor- 
cefter  College.  Lord  Burlin^on  purchafed  many  of  Pal<* 
ladio's  deiigns  from  the  Contarini  CoUe£Uon  at  Venice^ 
among  which  was  a  Vitruvius  fo  noted.  The  duke  of 
Pevonihire  has  a  Palladia  with  Jones's  I#atin  notes. 

ncr 
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MT  w«8  f^fqplkd  by  Bejrum^  who  fitted  up 
with  apattsenkft  the  gnnd  colonnade,  wkicE 
Rmmed  of  tke  B^fiHoa  of  Aotoniaus  at 
Bom^  Mrhich  13  now  the  Dogaiu  or  Cufton^ 
houCe.  In  Dr.  Oorke  a  firft  piten,  which  I  have 
feen,  he  bad  placed  a  turret  like  that  at 
Queen's  College  in  the  center,  the  omiilioa 
of  which  no  one  will  regret.  One  great  cha** 
rafter  was  intended  by  the  archite  A,  which  is 
that  of  magnificence ;  it  was  beyond  his  ta-> 
lents,  and  heayin^fs  prevails. 

In  the  library,  hall>  and  chapel »  at  Wor« 

ceiler  College  ^  which  are  due  both  to  his 

muipficeQce  and  his  ikill,  there  is  a  greater 

^mplicity,  and  more  fuccefs,     Yet  the  hall 

and  chapel  had  been  more  happily  connected 

l)y  a  portico,  aijd  the  prefent  narrow  alley  oc- 

^oipied  by  building.     As  a  private  gentleman 

nfircU  verfcd  in  architecture  he  muft  yield,  in 

3II  points,  tq  P|>  Al^nch ;  but  he  had  more 

^  A  poet  iQ  the  Mu&e  AnglicanfK,  intending  a^  compU- 
iVient,  l)as  told  the  plain  truth, 

**  iblidjeqne  coloffliui 
App»rent|  Teftl^ue  hsud  etUtrrahiU  nhir,^ 

ArmiVH  PtCKWATBll. 

Pmfsfi^ns.'^lAhim  ^41  feet  by  30,  and  37  high. 

fcience^ 
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fcience,  if  lefs  ta&c,  than  his  contemporary 
Lord  Burlington.  Sir  James  Boroughs  at 
Cambridge,  who  likewife  amufed  himfclf 
with  thcfe  purfuits,  if  with  reipcft  to  taftc 
ooly>  was  a  fupcrior  competitor  for  £ime. 
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SECTION    VII.      '  '■      ■     " 

GiBBS  and  Vanbnigh  have  difcoyered 
nearly    equal    ponderofity.      Gibbs    adhered 

_  ,  •  ' 

fcrupuloufly  to  the  rules  of  Palladio,  but 
nature  had  denied  him  tafte ;  and  though  very* 
much  employed  in  his  day,  in  public  build- 
ings, fcarccly  one  of  them  can  boaft  any  de7 
gree  of  fimplicity  or  elegance.  His  favourite 
work  vras  the  New  Library '  at  Oxford,  the 
firft  application  of  Dr.  RadclifFe's  fund.  In 
a  moft  unfavourable  fituation  he  has  erefted  a 
ftrufture  which  required  every  advantage  of 

•  The  RadcIifFe  Library  is  140  feet  high,  and  the  cu- 
pola 100  feet  in  didmcter.  It  was  finifhed  in  1749,  eleven 
years  after  the  ftvii  ftone  was  laid.  The  total  expence  was 
40«ooo/.  The  Imperil!  Library  at  Vienna  was  built  by 
John  Bernard  Fifchers,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  cupola 
fupported  by  colunfns  of ,  fc'aglola,  with  an  ample  area. 
But  the  Ikill  of  the  architecSb  is  principally  fliown  in  break- 
ing the  extreme  length  by  another  colonnade  in  rooms 
which  are  continued  from  the  center.  It  has  the  air  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  and  is' richly  painted. 

fpace 
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ipace  and  elevation.  The  oblong  fquBtt  id 
which  it  ftands>  is  only  three  hundred  and 
ten  feet  by  one  hundred  and  feventy,  and  fo 
ill  adapted  to  receive  a  rotunda  of  one  hun« 
dred  and  twenty  feet  diameter,  that  it  is  ab* 
iblutely  fliouldered  by  the  oppofite  colleges  of 
Brazenoie  and  All  Souls» 

The  Schools  and  St.  Mary*s  church  com- 
plete a  iquare  without  the  intervention  of  any 
private  edifice;  a  circumftance  to  which  it 
owes  an  efFeft  of  magnificence  which  belongs 
to  none  of  the  component  buildings,  were  they 
detached  from  the  groupe.  I  have  repeated 
Mr.  Walpole*s  opinion  lefs  happily,  and  I  do 
not  think  his  judgment  ievere. 

If  feen  by  mocrn-light  the  Radcliffc  Li- 
brary ^  lofes  much  of  the  heavy,  deprefled  ap- 
pearance,  it  (hows  under  the  meridian  Am. 
I  have  frequently  furveyed  St.  PauVs,  Lon- 

^  Gibbs  bequeathed  his  books  and  drawings  to  tbis 
library*  It  contains  ftw  others,  befide  feme  Orieiilal 
MSS.  In  the  area«  are  two  Candelabra  very  ingeniou&y 
compofed  of  marble  fragments  ^htr  the  antique  by  Pirn* 
Bed  at  Rome.  They  were  given  by  Sir  R.  Newdigaie. 
With  them  might  be  placed  a  few  oif  the  beft  of  the  Arun- 
del Aatues,  when  judicioufly  reftored^  till  a  foite  of  rooms 
ooald  be  finlfhed  for  them. 

4  don^ 
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dtniy  ukider  a  iihliiilat  p^Uit  x>f  viefw^  iiid  hacn 
hctn  iurpRfedl  by  the  fine  pi-dpottions  of  tfate 
c^mnodc  iurtoiitiding  the  ^om^»  ivfaich  km 
atiix)4^ere  of  thtok  imbke  had  poiitivelj  <^ 
feared  ki  the  day  tiftie  ^ 

The  bupola  of  the  Radcliffe  LAhna^  mt 
reding  upon  the  w^ls  of  the  ibt«ndii^  but  haaa^ 
j^ppod  l^y  conspicuous  buttreflbs^  8p|)fcats  to 
havte  funk  from  its  intended  elevatioil.  Nor 
is  it,  in  the  leaii:^  relieved  by  the  reduplroa^ 
tion  of  in  ^hq»cd  Vafes>  by  ^ith  it  is  profuie* 
ty  diirounded. 

The  ruitic  doors  could  well  have  {fztcdf 
dieir  pedimentSj  iind  the  JCtneil  fquarc  vtih-^ 
ddws  und»  the  large  ones  in  the  fecond  or-- 
der,  look  tneatily.  This  blutiden:  was  certain* 
ly  a  beanty  ifn  the  eyes  of  the  archite6t,  for 
he  firft  mtittduced  it  in  St.  Martin's  church, 
which  he  built  in  London ;  and  has  repeaStsd 
it  heve.  The  double  three  quarter  Corin- 
thian columns  are  yet  handfbme,  and  if  the 
intern^ediate  fpace^  inftead  of  being  fb  often 
perforated,  had  been  occupied  by  windows, 

*  The  RadcliiFe  Square  is  defer  ibed  by  Vafi  in  his  ac- 
count of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  <*  unifcc  aIJa  fua  magnili- 
^cnza  una  edrema  bizzaria." 

copied 
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copied  from  thoffe  at  Whitchair^  ibmi  digmty 
of  ornament  had  been  introdxK^ed  and  a  little'^ 
nds  avoided,  which  now  ftrikes  every  ob-^* 
icrverJ  .  It  qiay  be  inquired;  whethier  this 
building  had  not  gained  both  beauty  ^and 
grandeur,  if  whole  and  infiilated  pillars  had 
Aipported  the  architrave  and  rotttnda^ 

At  Cambridge,  in  the  new  building  o£ 
King*s  College  '*,  Gibbs  has  gained  mdre  credit 
from  a  niore  jufter  proportion,  and  his  ab- 
fiaining  from  iiiperfluous  decoimtion.  The 
Doric  portal  in  the  center  cannot  be  praiicd  ; 
but  the  whole  elevation  as  feen  from  the 
fields,  is  very  noble,  and  fiiperior  to  any  of 
the  fame  flyle  of  building  in  either  univer- 
fity.  To  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  archi- 
tediure  of  the  Senate  Houfe,iSir  Jame»  Bo- 
rough has  the  better  claim.  The  cxecvtive 
part  was  fuperintended  by  Gibbs», 

Mr.  Walpole  will  not  allow .  that  "  any 

*  Dimenjions, — New  building  at  King's  College  236  feet 
by  46,  and  50  high. 

Senate  Houfe,  loi  feet  by  42,  and  the  height  32  fc€t. 
It  has  been  called  the  largefl:  modern  room  in  England,  but 
the  armoury  in  the  Tower  rtiould  be  excepted,  which  is 
345  '^y  49»  ^"^  22  high  within  the  walls. 

6  man 
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hian  talks  of  one  edifice  of  Gibbs  ;'*  in  can- 
dour, he  ihould  have  excepted  the  portico  of  St. 
Martin*s.  It  is  ofto-ftyle  and  of  large  dimen- 
sions, but  in  the  worfl  fituation  imaginable, 
as  well  from  the  Irregularity  of  the  ground, 
as  the  narrownefs  of  the  ftreet.  By  no  other 
portico  in  London,  could  we  be  in  the  fmall- 
eft  degree  reminded  of  the  great  architype, 
in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  columns  of 
that  before  Carleton  Houfe  are  puny,  and  tot- 
tering under  the  architrave.  That  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  has  only  half  its 
proportion  of  depth.  From  the  fame  cir- 
cumflance,  that  of  the  New  India  Houfe, 
although  rich  and  highly  finifhed,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  corridore.  The  feme  defeA 
occurs  at  the  Manfion  Houfe,  without  a  fin- 
gle  beauty  to  counterbalance  it. 

Gibbs,  aware  that  he  was  cenfured  for 
want  of  grace,  determined,  according  to  his 
own  opinion,  to  obviate  all  obje<Elions  on  that 
account,  in  his  defign  for  the  New  Church 
in  the  Strand.  He  aimed  at  elegance,  but 
could  not  accomplifh  even  prettinefs. 

The  great  art  in  a  building  of  moderate 
dimenfions  is  to  proportion  the  decorations 

I  to 
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to  the  fpace  they  are  deftined  to  fill,  that 
they  may  not  by  their  multiplicity  encumber, 
where  they  ihould  adorn.  Unobfervant  of 
this  rule,  Gibbs  indulged  his  love  of  finery  in 
architefture,  and  has  crowded  every  inch  of 
fiirface  with  petty  decoration.  The  body  of 
the  church,  not  lofty  in  itielf,  is  broken  into 
two  orders,  and  the  fpire  is  tapered  like  a 
Chinefe  pagoda,  by  a  repetition  of  parts  com- 
pofcd  of  members  of  Grecian  architefturc. 
In  fuch  faults,  the  eye  b  offended  by  the 
afFeAation  of  beauty. 

The  new  buildings  of  Magdalene  and  Cor- 
pus colleges  are  now  to  be  confidered. 

There  is  both  funplicity  and  beauty  in 
that  at  Corpus.  The  pediment  is  fupported 
by  four  plain  Ionic  pilaftcrs,  the  windows  arc 
unomamented,  and  the  bafe  not  tuftic,  which 
accords  better  with  the  whole. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  front  of  the  new  buil.d«^ 
ing  at  Magdalene  College  was  defigned  by 
Mr.  Holdfworth,  a  fellow  of  that  Ibciety. 
In  a  front  which  extends  300  feet,  and  is 
about  50  in  height,  there  are  not  lefs  than. 
eighty  windows,  and  what  is  worfe,  they  are 
all  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  Inigo  Jones,  irr 
3  his 
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his  Model  of  arehltefture  at  WhitehaU,  in  a 
^ce  of  1 20  (ctt  in  length,  and  80  in  height, 
kas  placed  only  fourteen  windows,  which  he 
has  madt  the  vehicles  of  Judicious  <»iia-» 
ment. 

Allowing  the  neceflity  of  jpendenng  fo 
many  apartments  Commodious,  and  the  dif^ 
ficulty  of  erecting  a  building  of  fufficient  fize 
without  breaking  the  furface  into  many  parts 
or  perforations  of  no  variety ;  here  is  certain- 
ly  nothing  to  praife  but  the  afped:  t6  the 
paddock ;  which  gives  the  aifof  a  nobleman*s 
reiidence.  It  cannot  boaft  more  than  many 
of  thofe  great  houfes,  where  extent  and  a 
multiplicity  of  tooms  make  the  only  amends 
for  the  deficiencies  of  architefture. 

Towards  the  old  quadrangle  is  an  arcade 
or  cloiiler  of  equal  extent  with  the  building, 
which  was  intended  in  the  original  plan  to 
furround  the  fpacious  area.  Mr.  Wyatt  has 
determined,  that  if  the  whole  were  gothiciz- 
cd,  a  better  efFeft  would  be  produced.  There 
is  little  to  hazard  as  to  its  prefent  beauty, 
every  pretcnfion  to  which  is  loft  in  fahie- 
nefs. 

For  about  twenty  years,  Keen  was  the  ar- 

I  i  chited 
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chite^t  principally  employed.  He  gave  the 
defign,  and  iuperintended  the  new  building  at 
Balliol  College,  which  is  a  handfome  piece  of 
ftreet  architedhire  *.  The  proportions  are  juft, 
and  the  ornaments  difpofed  with  tafle. 

Dr.  Clarke's  defigns  for  the  quadrangle  at 
Worcefter  College,  with  the  hall  and  chapel, 
were  confulted,  and  in  a  great  degree  follow- 
ed by  Keen,  with  (Jonfiderable  improvement. 
The  Provoft's  lodgings  were  entirely  planned 
by  him,  and  are  iingularly  commodious. 

He  built  like\vife  the  KadclifFe  Infirmary 
from  the  model  of  that  at  Glouceftcr,  which 
owes  its  very  iuperior  plan  to  Mr.  Singleton, 
a  private  gentleman  of  tfiat  county. 

As  the  next  deftination  of  the  RadclifFe 
fund,  the  Obfervatory  was  defigned  by  him, 
but  had  fcarcely  rifen  above  the  foundations 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1770,     The  idea 

*  The  elevation  of  this  building  is  particularly  (Iriking;^^ 
as  contrafled  with  t1\e  meannefs  and  irregularity  of  the  an* 
cient  front  of  the  college.  It  may  be  fuppofed  to  ex-^ 
claim 

Pnfca  juvenc  alios— egp  ftuiic  mt  denlque  natum 
Cratulor.  Ovid. 
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was  not  happy,  and  was  probably  much  Vot-» 
ter  in  the  drawing,  than  when  executed.  It 
was  materially  altered,  and  completed  by 
Mr.  Wyatt  in  1 786.  No  building  in  Oxford 
is  fo  advantageoufly  iituated,  but  the  wingf 
are  long  and  low,  and  add  nothing,  even  by 
contrail,  to  the  lightnefs  and  elegance,  of  the 
center.  The  tower  finifhes  in  a  general  re* 
preientation  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens ;  but  upon  confulting  Le  Roy  and 
Stuart,  the  model  will  not  be  found  to  have 
an  exadl  correipondence.  I  mention  this  cir- 
cumftance  irLt:identally,  and  not  as  lubtra<ft* 
ing  any  thing  from  the  merit  of  the  applica* 
tion.  Whatever  objcdlions  may  obtrude 
themfelves  on  the  firft  view  of  the  elevation, 
they  are  completely  fiiperfcded  by  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  the  Obfervation  Room ; 
to  the  fmgular  excellence  of  which,  many 
foreigners  of  tafte  and  experience  have  given 
tn  unanimous  fuffrage. 

An  obfervatory,  to  anfwer  all  aftronomical 
purpofes,  and  to  difplay  at  the  fame  time  the 
graces  of  architefture,  appears  to  have  been  a 
performance  of  confiderablc  difficulty.  The 
firft,  which  was  ercded  at  Greenwich  by  Sir 

I  3     '  Jonas 
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Jonas  Mobre,  Mailer  of  the  Ordnance >  is  ib^ 
fliapelefs  and  cs^ricious,  that   it   might  be 
cafily  miftakcn  for  the  fummer  houie  of  a- 
Whimfical  man  of  wealth,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.      What  part  of  it  could  poffiblj 
have  been  corroded  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  } 
—yet  his  final  corre<ftion  and  approbation  are 
ieid  to  ha%x  been  given '. 

The  Obfcrvatory  in  Richmond  Park,  built 
at  the  expence  of  his  prefcnt  majefiy  by  Si*' 
William  Chambers,  is  an  elegant  maniion. 
folly  appropriate  to  its  original  intention^ 
which  is  fiifficiently  pointed  out  by  the  light 
rotunda  and  cupola  on  the  roof 

At  Oifford,  it  is  more  charafteriftic,  that 
the  private  rcfidencc  fhould  be  a  fecondary 
Confideration. 

A  building  entirely  of  Mr.  Wyatt's.  archi- 
tefture  next  merits  our  attention.  By  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Primate  of  Ireland  a 
beautiful  gateway,  in  a  part  qf  Chrift  Church, 
called  Canterbury  Cpurt,  was  finiihed  in  1778, 
The  order  is  Dpric.  ^  Nothing  in  imaginatioq 
could  attain  to  a  more  perfe^l  iimplicity,  nof 
could  we  receive  aQ  equal  fatisfa^Uon  from 

• 

'  Parental^. 

the 
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the  utmoft  effort  of  magnificence.     In  the 
Done  column  there  is  an  appearance  of  ma* 
jcfty  and  firmnefs,  not  unappropriate,  as  far 
as  ibiidicy  is  innplied. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  ingenious  archite<% 
<3id  not  purpofe  i  UnA  adherence  to  precfi- 
<lent ;  but  following  the  example  of  the  great 
Italian  ichooU  has  deviated  from  the  antique 
in  fearch  of  new  beauties^  and  greater  excel* 

r 

lence.  His  Doric  column  is  ftridlly  neither 
<[jrecian,  Roman,  nor  Italian. 

In  the  Temples  of  iSgiha,  Pdefhim,  and 
'fchc  citadel  at  Athens  S  the  mod  perfeft  ex- 
amples of  Doric,  the  giittae  retsLiti  their  pofi- 
'^ion,  the  fluting  is  continued  over  the  aftra- 
^al,  and  the  column  invariably  refh  upon  the 
^afe,  without  an  intermediate  pliilth. 

The  thcatte  bf  Marcellus  at  ftoiiic  has 
plain  columns  with  a  fillet,  and  atnohgft  the 
xuins  of  the  baths  of  Dioclcfiail,  it  is  intro- 
<3uced  above  the  termination  of  rfic  fluting ; 
but  the  latter  inftance  is  of  the  decline  of 
^oman  architefture.  All  the  Italian  archi- 
ttds  from  Pilladio  to  Viola,  have  invented  a 


s  Ionian  Annuities,  v.  ii.     Rains  of  Poeftom  sud 
Stttart*s  Athens. 


I  4  Doric 
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Doric  ftylc  of  their  own ;  in  one  point  they 
agree,  in  contrariety  to  the  Greek  model, 
their  columns  have  tori  and  bafes  like  the 
other  orders. 

The  whole  quadrangle  rebuilt  upon  Mr, 
Wyatt's  plan  is  a  very  graceful  accompani- 
ment to  tiiis  portal  as  the  great  feature,  and 
combines  fimplicity  with  tafte. 

The  Library  at  Oriel  College  is  the  moft 
perfeA  piece  of  architefture  in  Oxford,  but  it 
has  no  advantage  of  fituation.  The  facade  with 
equal  grandeur  and  fimplicity  exhibits  only 
the  Ionic  order.  All  the  parts  are  great  and 
commanding,  the  ornaments  few,  and  the 
whole  harmonious.  Mr.  Wyatt  has  been  left 
happy  in  his  defign  of  the  interior  ^.  It  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  infide  of  this  building 
Jittle  correfponds  cither  with  the  fimple  ele- 
gance or  the  juft  proportions  of  the  elevation. 
The  windows  internally  are  not  of  a  height 
fuitable  to  that  of  the  room ;  the  confequencc 
of  which  is,  that  a  want  of  a  proper  quantity 
of  light  is  obfervable  immediately  on  en- 
trance. The  fcagliola  pillars  with  huge  white 
Corinthian  marble  capitals  appear  much  too 

^  Dimepjions. — 83  feet  by  %%^  9nd  28  high  within  the 

large. 
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l^sgc,  uid  elaborately  ornamental  for  the  xt-^ 
cefe,  whole  plain  entablature  they  fupport ; 
and  raife  in  the  mind  a  painful  fenfe  of  the 
poverty  rather  than  fimplicity  of  the  whole, 
which  confifts  of  an  unadorned  portal  be-* 
tween  two  plain  *  walls.  A  fcries  of  tablets 
with  flight  mouldings  on  the  outfide  of  the 
ftrufture  give  the  windows  an  appearance  of 
proportion,  which  on  entrance,  is  loft  in  a 
great  degree,  and  a  gallery  over  them,  inr 
creafes  the  heavy  appearance  of  the  infide 
wall. 

At  Exeter  College  a  library  of  fmall  dimcn- 
fions  was  built,  a  few  years  fince,  as  1  have 
been  informed,  from  the  defign  given  by  the 
prcfent  Public  Orator ;  which  does  credit  to 
the  cprreftnefs  of  his  taftc. 

I  myft  now  clofe  my  obfervations  6n  the 
architefture  of  the  Univerflty  of  Oxford,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  to  be  neither 
fuperficial  nor  unjuft.  Free  and  unprejudic,- 
cd  I  avow  them  to  be,  and  I  offer  them  difn 
fidently,  as  the  private  opinions  of  an  indivi- 
dual, who  has  no  ambition  of  forming  the 
tafte,  'or  influencing  the  judgment  of  others. 

The  approach  to  the  city  of  Oxford  over 
Magdalene  bridge,  built  by  Gwynne,  is  unique 

6  in 
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in  point  of  tifeft,and  the  firft  impreffion  it  com- 
mtinicatcs  of  the  grandeur  of  the  feat  of  the 
Mufes.  Whether  it  be  a  bridge  or  a  caufeway, 
the  double  columns '  are^^  at  leaft,  ufelefs,  for 
fhey  add  nothing  to  its  fupport.  I  am  aware  of 
Milne's  hiving  adopted  them  at  j^lackfriars ; 
and  I  think  not  happily,  for  the  original  pur- 
pofe  of  the  pillars  is  not  ornament,  but  fup- 
port. The  architeft  of  Magdalene  bridge,  it 
will  be  allowed,  had  a  moft  impradicable 
ground  to  work  upon,  and  his  bridge  at  Wor- 
cefter  is  a  proof  of  h\»  fkill,  where  he  had  it 
fingle  river  only  to  croft.  England  is  famous 
for  that  fpecies  of  architefture.  The  bridges 
over  the  Thames  exceed  in  extent  and  magni- 
ficence, hot  only  thofe  over  the  Seine,  but  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  The  modern  bridges  at 
Rome  are  not  beautiful;  and  the  boafted 
Rialto  at  Venice  has  no  merit  but  the  fmgle 

I  We  are  reminded  of  Spenfer's  bridge  leading  to  the 
palace  of  Venus. 

'^  It  was  a  bridge  y  butlt  in  goodly  yA£e 

With  curiout  corbfi  and  pendants  graYen  fayr} 

And  arched  all  ^fb  porchcj,  did  arife 

On  ftjitely  pUlottn,  framed  after  the  Dorfc  guife.** 

Tak  of  Sir  Scudamurtf  b.  tv.  c.  lo. 

arch. 
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tfch.  We  have  mway  provincial  biidges  of 
itiperior  lightaefi  and  oooftru^cm ;  I  vnH  inv 
Aance  Ihcrfe  otdy  of  Henly,  Maidenhead^  anft 
Bidtimondf  over  the  Thamtt^.  But  iht  tacA 
perfeft,  I  have  rver  ieen^  is  the  Pbhte  Trinitily 
over  the  Amo  at  Florence,  of  three  arch^ 
ably,  each  fpannidg  bne  hundred  frret.  Stich 
eiquiltte  proporttcnti  and  iimpliosty  are  the 
Ibmmit  of  the  art. 

By  its  curvature,  the  high  ibreet  graduail/ 
expands  the  f(ienes  of  academic  iplendoun 
The  iuccdfion  is  not  too  iiiddeti,  nor  does  it 
fufier  from  the  veant  of  contintnt^  or  tseafi^ 
ffcfs  in  the  private  houfes. 

For  variety  and  magnificence  of  publico 
buil<Ungs  no  city  in  Europe  can  ofl&r  a  com^ 
petition.  In  the  ''  Corib"  at  Romt,  thm«^ 
are  large  palaces,  vrhich  are  proudly  diltiii*^ 
gui(hed  from  common  habitations,  and  (o 
frequent,  that  a  refemblance  will  llrike  every 
Englifh  viiitant.      Refpe^ing  the    circtufn'* 

ilances  of  ipagp  and  ^mmodious  pavement^ 

k  Tbft  finell  Ootlriok  hnigt  ii  that  of  one  ateh  over 
the  Adige  at  Verona,  which  fpans  213  Roman  palms, 
^ttt  140  Eq|;hib  U^t.  It  W9S  btttU  bj  Fr4.  Gioondo 
IP  1468, 

v^hich 
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which' are  fo  eficntial  to  a  favourable  elevation 
of  the  fevpral  buildings^  and  the  number  of. 
them  feen  in  the  fame  view,  the  High  ftreet 
in  Oxford  is  greatly  fuperior,  if  not  in  the 
individual  beauty  of  the  component  ftruc* 
tures. 

Before  commerce  had  nfurped  every  inch 
of  ground  in  the  buiy  parts  of  the  capital,  the 
feries  of  noblemen's  palaces  from  Amndel 
houfe  in  the  Strand  to  Northumberland  hpufe 
at  Charing-crofs,  as  they  flood  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lafl  century,  muft  have  had  an  air 
of  national  grandeur,  which  is  now  no  more. 

Oxford  is  not  only  diftinguilhed  for  beauty 
as  a  city,  but  for  the  number  and  pleafahtnefs 
of  its  gardens  and  public  refbrts.  The  *'  ca- 
thedral length  of  trees"  at  Chrift  Church,  the 
bowers  of  Merton,  the  happy  cfFcdl  of  mo- 
dern gardening  at  St.  John's,  and  of  the  flylc 
of  the  laft  age,  in  Trinity  and  New  College, 
with  the  delightful  retreats  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cherwell  at  Magdalene  \  compole  envi- 
rons of  infinite  amenity.  The  Englifli  Aca- 
demus  enjoys  its  *'  fludious  walks  and  fhades,** 

*  *•  To  hunt  for  truth  in  Maud'lin's  learned  grove.*' 

Pope's  Imit.  Hor.  Ep.  I.  ii. 

which 
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which  yield  to  thoie  of  Athens,  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  revolutions  of  our  climate. 

The  iiimptuous  palace  of  Blenheim,  and 
the  elegant  villa  at  Nuneham,  fo  often  ad- 
mired and  deicribed,  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford.  After  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  poffefles  un- 
queftionably  the  happy 'faculty  to  paint  with 
Words,  it  would  be  arrogant  to  attempt  a 
verbal  delineation  of  fccnes  which  he  has 
examined  with  {o  much  fcience  of  pidlu- 
rcfque  beauty  "*. 

The  fyftem  of  modem  gardening  has  been 
employed  in  no  iituations  with  greater  advan- 
tage, than  in  the  grounds  which  are  attached 
to  thofe  {iiperb  mansions. 

Modem  gardening,  as  a  fcience,  has  had 
perhaps  too  rapid  a  progrefs  for  its  eventual 
perfeAion ;  and  has  been  imitated  with  fuc- 
cefs,  no  lefs  various,  than  landfcape  on  canvas 
by  thofe  painters  who  rather  tmft  to  fancy, 
for  deiign  and  colouring,  than  confult  nature 
for  ori^nal  or  correft  architypes**. 

The 

•  Northern  Tour. 
■  In  Mr.  Rcpton's  fyftcm,   the  naked  manfion,  the 
{haven  lawn,  and  ferpentinc  lake  in  the  diftancc,  arc  re- 
peated till  they  naufcate.— <*  Taedct  me  hodiernarum  harujn 

formaram." 
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The  intradu^ion  of  architedure  idto  g^tf^den 
fcenes  in  England  may  date  its  origin  in  the 
preient  century.  Vanbrugh  gave  defigns  for 
temples  at  Eaflbury  in  Doi>ietfhire^  but  he 
oould  only  repeat  himfelf^  and  they  are  merely 
parts  of  his  houfes  in  miniature. 

At  Stowe^  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  pro* 
fttfion  of  unmeaning  boxesj  excepting  the 
Temple  of  Venus. 

In  the  villas  near  Rome,  the  fountains, 
terraces,  and  flights  of  flairs  (for  the  whole 
fchcme  of  Roman  gardens  is  artificial)  em- 
ployed fome  of  their  moft  &mous  archite^, 
and  great  variety  and  tafte  are  difplayed, 
which  produce  grandeur  without  heavinefs ; 
and  ftatuary,  principally  in  fpecimens  of  the 
antique,  lends  its  aid  to  complete  a  magnifi^ 
cent  whole.  The  difgufling  conformity  and 
repetition  fo  efFeftually  ridiculed  by  Pope,  no 
longer  pervade  our  gardens ;  but  are  now  po- 
culiar  to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  At 
the  epifcopal  palace  at  Wirtzburg,  I  couhf 

formaram.'*  Tafte  and  nature  however  have  foand  able 
advocates  in  Mr.  Uvedale  Price,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight, 
the  one  in  a  postical,  and  the  other  in  profe  efTays,  whofe 
efibrts  niay  ftill  reprieve  •*  the  obfoletc  prolixity  of  fliade.** 

CowpBit. 

not 
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not  reprefk  nay  aftoniihmeatr  4t  the  coloflal 
diHortioDS  intended  tp  repreicnt  ftatues^  the 
.  bowers  of  painted  lime  trees,  and  correj^n^^ 
dent  alleys  buttoned  with  hundreds  of  iftowcf ^ 
ppts,  whiich  cpmpofcd  thefe  grotefquq  pleafur^ 
grounds,  peopled  like  the  Elyiian  £€lds,  fay  ^ 
multitude;  but  in  defiance  of  claiTic  deicnpni 
tlon,  in  groupes,  ilngle  figures  and  bufl^  be*" 
yond  arrangement  or  number. 

In  ibme  of  our  extenfive  domains  dedicated 
to  picfturefque  beauty,  where  nature  has  been 
moii:  indulgent,  I  have  been  difappolnted  by 
objtrving  numerous  ftruftures  of  high  pre-^ 
tendon  as  to  ornament,  fo  ill  fuited  to  the 
genius  of  the  place.  We  abound  in  eccle-^! 
fiaftical  and  military  ruins,  which  are  truly 
inimitable,  and  lofe  all  cffcA  when  attempted 
upon-  a  fcale  of  inferior  dimeniions.  Why 
are  we  fo  ambitious  of  multiplying  copies,  in 
\vhich  all  chara<^cr  is  funk  in  diminiihed 
proportions?  Why  have  we  fuch  an  abun-* 
<lancc  of  grottos  and  huts,  in  a  climatq  of 
eternal  damps? 

Inftcad  of  theie  monotonous  cmbclllfli- 
»nents,  and  iraperfeA  ijjnitations  of  what  we 
^rcady  poflefs,  in  number  and  originality,  be- 
yond other  nations  on  the  continent,  let  mc 

indi^lgc 
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indulge  a  faint  hope,  that  tafte,  in  happief 
tinies>  may  fclcft  a  fpot,  and  opulence  offer* 
her  ftorcs  to  enrich  it,  with  the  genuine  mo- 
dels of  claffic  antiquity.  The  remains  of 
Athens,  of  Rome,  of  Ionia  and  Balbec,  arer 
become  national  treafufes,  by  the  ingenious 
and  erudite  labours  of  Btitifh  artifts^  No 
longer  content  with  accurate  delineations 
upon  paper,  or  diminutive  cork-models  of 
them,  as  fecn  in  libraries  of  fuperior  elegance, 
the  reftoration  of  thofe  fuperb  or  beautiful 
edifices,  fhould  dignify  fome  cholcn  fpot  of 
correfgondent  compofition.  In  the  iimilitude 
of  caflles  and  abbies,  extent  and  mafCvenefe 
are  infeparably  neceffary;  without  them,  all 
effeft  dwindles  into  littlenefs;  but  the  Gre- 
cian fane  may  be  rendered  pcrfeft  in  the 
minuteft  reprefentation  of  it.  The  exaft 
model  of  the  Maifon  Quarree  at  Nifmes, 
called  the  Temple  of  Concord  and  ViAory  at 
Stowe,  built  by  the  late  lord  Temple,  when 
viewed  as  prefidiug  over  a  noble  valley,  will 
prove  my  alfertion,  no  lefs  than  the  copy  of 

•  Stuart's  Athens,  3  vols  foj.  Degodctz,  Rome,  by  Mar- 
ihall.  Ionian  Antiquities,  2  vols.  fol.  publidied  by  die 
Dilettanti  Society.     Wood's  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  &c. 

the 
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the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  at 
Mr.  Anion's  at  Shuckburgh^,  though  unfor- 
tunately placed.  In  the  execution  of  iuch  a 
plan  for  a  fchool  of  claffical  architeAure,  not 
the  llighteft  deviation  from  the  true  model  or 
reftoration,  formed  from  a<%ual  admeafure- 
ment,  ihould  be  tolerated.  It  Ihould  be  feen 
in  the  chaftnefs  of  the  original,  confbnant  in 
every  part.  We  might  then  begin  to  antici- 
pate our  emancipation  from  the  Vanbrughs 
and  Borrominis  of  the  prefent  day. 

A  few  years  ago,  prince  Borghefe  patronifed 
Jacob  MoorS  who  was  the  boaft  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  nation,  and  then  ftudying  at  Rome  as  a 
landfcape  painter,  he  not  only  felt  the  beauties 
of  Claude  Loraine,  but  rivalled  them.  His 
own  portrait,  with  an  accompaniment  of  foreft 

p  The  Choragic  Monument  of  Lyficrates.  Stuart's 
Athens,  c,  4.  pi.  I — 3.  The  Odagon  Tower  of  Andro- 
nicus  Cyrheftes.  Stuart's  Athens,  c.  3.  pi.  i — 3.  and  the 
arch  of  Hadrian  at  Athens,  are  all  imitated  in  the  grounds 
of  Shuckburgh. 

«i  He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1793, 
^here  he  had  principally  refided  and  (hidied.  He  has  re- 
prefented  himfclf  with  his  coat  taken  off  and  lying  by  him, 
and  as  refiing^ujid&V  a  fpteading  tree,  in  a  foreft. 

"  *  *        K,  fcenery. 
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fccncry,  contributed  by  himfdf  to  the  cham- 
ber of  painters  in  the  gallery  at  Florence^  is 
an  honourable  teftimony  of  uncommon  ex- 
cellence. 

Under  Moor's  direAion,  the  prince  deter- 
mined to  remodel  the  ground  adjoining  to  his 
incomparable  villa  on  the  Pincian  hill.  The 
gardens  of  the  Medici  and  Albani  villas,  and 
thofe  called  Boboli  near  the  grand  duke*s 
palace  at  Florence,  are  laid  out  in  a  iHfF 
tafte,  with  walls  of  evergreens,  ftraight  alleys> 
marble  fountains,  and  crowds  of  ftatues.  Ye^ 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  ftyle,  novr 
obfolcte  in  England,  is  beft  adapted  to  Italy; 
where  a  conftant  and  ftrong  fun  would  fbon 
deftroy  velvet  lawns,  and  the  broad  fhade  in 
a  ftreet  of  clipped  trees  or  covert  walks  is 
more  coincident  with  the  l6clil  idea  of  luxu- 
ry. Their  perfeftly  harmoniiing  landfcapes 
are  found  only  in  imagination  and  on  canvas, 
for  the  art  of  reducing  a  diftrid:  of  country  to 
the  rules  of  pidlurefque  beauty,  as  frequent 
in  England,  is  unknown  to  them. 

Moor  gave  the  firft  fpecimen  of  an  Englifh 

garden  to  the  Roman  artifts,  as  defcribed  in 

Mafon's  elegant  didaftic  poem  fo  denomi- 

6  nated. 
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hated.  The  alleys  and  terraces  difappearingi 
the  fountains  no  longer  are  forced  into  the 
BIT,  and  the  water  liberated  from  marble 
chefts,  fpreads  into  a  lake  with  irregular  fhores. 
Upon  a  fmdl  ifland  in  this  garden  is  the 
temple  containing  a  fine  ftatue  of  iiSfculapius^; 
and  another  exquifite  mor9eau  of  archite<5hirc 
facred  to  Diana  %  in  an  appropriate  iituation, 
each  of  moft  correft  imitation.  Other  parts 
of  theie  ornamented  fields  exhibit  the  Roman 
fcenes  of  old.  A  hippodrome,  a  villa  in- 
variably correfponding  with  the  plan  and  fcale 
given  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  and  a  mufeum 
deftined  to  receive  the  ftatues  found  in  the 
city  of  Gabii  (deferted  even  in  the  days  of 
Horace)  realife  the  idea  I  have  fketched  of  a 
clailic  pleaiure  ground.  Upon  the  very  fite 
of  the  gardens  of  Salluft  given  to  the  Roman 
people,  to  have  an  aftual  infpeftion  and  re- 
vival of  fbme  of  their  original  plans  and  em- 
belliihments,  after  a  lapfe  of  two  thoufand 
years,  afforded  a  fatisfadion  which  no  deli- 
neation could  equal. 

I  copied  the  fubjoined  infcription  on  the 
bafe  of  a  flatue  of  Flora,  in  proof-  that  the 


'  "  ASKAEnEini  SOTHPI/ 
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The  Romans  were  imitatorsof  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks.  Simplicity  and  mere  ufefiilnefs 
chardderifed  their  national  buildings  in  the 
rude  days  of  the  rcpublick ; — ^thofe  erefted  by 
the  Emperours  were  conipicuous  for  their 
magnificence.  They  >vcre  moft  iumptuous 
and  beautiful  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus ;  be- 
came evidently  inferior  iij  that  of  Trajan ; 
and  declined  far  below  mediocrity,  even  in 
the  third  century  of  chriftianity. 

We  owe  to  the  Romans  the  invention  of 
the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  orders.  The  firft-» 
mentioned  was  the  original  ftyle  of  Italy 
formed  upon  the  Poric  model,  fo  frequent  iri 
Magna  Grascia,  bcfor?  the  introduftion  of 
Attic  architefture,  but  heavy  and  void  of 
grace  in  its  proportions.  Of  the  Compofite, 
firft  ufed  in  the  Auguftan  age,  we  obfcrvc  the 

gi^age.  The  Dorians  exhibited  an  order  of  building  liko 
the  ftyle  of  their  Pindar — like  Efchylus — like  Thucydides, 
The  Corinthians  gave  their  architedlure  that  appearance  of 
delicacy  and  effeminate  re^nement  which  charafterifes  the 
language  of  Ifocrates.  But  the  lonians  ftruck  out  that 
happy  line  of  beauty,  which  partaking  of  the  iimplicity  of 
the  one  without  its  harfhnefs,  and  of  the  elegance  of  the 
Other  without  its  luxuriance,  exhibited  that  perfection  of 
ftyle  which  is  sidjudgcd  to  Homer,  and  his  beft  imitators.*' 

^By&GSSS  en  the  Study  of  Jntiquities^ 

more 
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tnore  frequent  inftances  confined  to  decoAtion 
laviihly  employed^  than  in  pure  and  claffical 
architeifhire. 

The  zenith    of  Roman  architecture  was 
vnder  the  aufpices  of  Vefpaifian  and  his  im- 
mediate fucceffors,  who  completed  the  Temple 
of  Peace  and  the  Colofaeum,   or  Flavian  am- 
j>hitheatre.       Upon     thc^  cftablilhment    of 
<:hri{lianity,    the  external  magnificence  was 
^^crificed  to  the  internal  decoration^  and  the 
oblong  iquare^  the  ground  plan  peculiar  to  the 
-ancient  temples,  being  extremely  fimple  in 
^heir  interior,  but  fumptuous  to  view,  was 
gradually  formed  into  the  Greek  and  Latin^- 
^crofs,  which  is  much  more  favourable  to  fu* 
j>crftition  than  to  beauty.     The  removal  of 
<die  imperial  throne  from  Rome  to  Conflan- 
^nople,  involved  at  the  fantc  time,  and  from 
t:hc  fame  caufes,  the  decline  and  fall,  not  only 
of  the  empire,  but  of  pure  architefture. 

Not  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  ilx* 

tcenth  century,  under  the  aufpices  of  Leo  the 

-tenth,  and  the  Medici  family,  archite<fts  were 

encouraged  to  apply  themfelvcs  to  antique 

models,    and  to  meafure  their  proportions, 

that  they  might  defign  the  orders  with  pre- 

cifion*     Bramante,  Sangallo,  and  Michelag- 

K  4  noulo. 
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nouIo»  crcftcd  edifices  which  excelled  thofe  of 
the  Greeks,  both  in  magnificence*'  and  regu- 
larity, in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  offer  the  beft  ex- 
amples to  other  nations.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  epocha  of  the  revival  of  archi- 
teAure  in  Europe. 

Since  that  time  each  country  has  fent  its 
native  artifts  to  Rome  to  ftudy  architedhire, 
who,  as  it  might  have  been  naturally  expecEtcd, 
were  content  to  form  themfelves  fblely  in  the 
fchools  of  their  new  mailers,  as  it  was  much 
more  pnwfticable  to  ftudy  after  intire  worksi 
and  thofe  which  were  conftantly  before  them, 
than  to  puriiie  a  painful  and  uncertain  invef- 
tigation  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  No 
better  reafon  can  be  adduced,  I  prefume,  for 

^  Several  of  the  moft  admired  of  the  ancient  temples 
were  not  6f  great  dicpenfions.  The  temple  of  Jopiter  at 
Jackley  near  Alabanda.  lonicexaftyle  180  feet  by  94. 
Peridyle  ii  columns  on  either  dde.  Ionian  Antiq.  v.  1. 
p.  58. 

Temple  ^  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome.  Ionic  tetraftyle 
54  8  by  28  8.  Periftyle  }  columns,  nine  on  either  fide. 
Degodctz'  Rome.  v.  i.  p.  50.  Maifon  Quaree  at  Nifmes. 
Exaflyle  40  feet  by  84.  Cell  36  feet  by  64.  Periftyle  i 
columns,  1 1  on  either  Cde,  44  feet  high,  diameter  2  feet 
9  inches,  eight  diametres.— Clerifleau  Archit.  de  Nifmes. 

the 
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the  (low  progrcfs  of  true  tafte  in  every  conn- 
try  of  Europe  during  the  firft  centtiry,  after 
the  death  of  Leo  the  tenth. 

Italy  in  the  revival  of  claffical  architcAurc 
prcfcnted  an  admirable  model  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  and  inftances  of  that  ftyle,  in  fkcred 
edifices  "which  w^ere  afterwards  creeled  in 
Rome,  were  increafcd  to  a  great  number,  but 
with  a  fucceis  decidedly  inferior  to  their 
archetype,  and  widely  defcriminated  from 
each  other. 

The  Italian  manner  was  not  early  adopted 
by  the  French  in  their  churches ;  for  that  of 
St.  Louis,  de  la  rue  St.  Antoine,  after  a  defign 
executed  at  Rome  by  Vignpla,  which  was  a^ 
£gnal  for  revolution  in  the  form  and  diftri-' 
bution  of  eccleliaftical  architefture  in  Paris^^ 
has  no  higher  date  than  of  the  laft  century." 
The  cupola  of  the  Invalides  by  Manfart,  ^nd* 
the  whole  ftrudlure  of  the  church  of  :^t..Ge-* 
nevieve  by  Sufflot,  are  fele<fted  as  tbe.moft. 
perfeft  proofs  of  their  national  proficiency. 

In  the  Catholic  ftates  of  Germany,  I  ob- 
served a  few,  but  imperfeft,  imitations  of  the 

Italian  ftyle,  which  dcfcrvc  little  commenda- 
tion. John  Bernard  Fifchers,  even  in  his 
boafted   work,    the   church   of  St.    Charles 

Borromeo, 
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Bonromfio^  a  momiinent  of  the  piety  and  m^tg^ 
fiiiicencc  of  the  Emperour  Charles  the  iixth, 
has  evinced  no  ikill^  and  produced  no  beauts 
ueither  in  the  oval  ihape  of  its  cupola,  nor  in 
the  tvvo  arcades,  the  one  vail;  and  the  other 
diminutive,  nor  in  the  two  hiftoric  colunms^ 
£>  placed  as  they  are. 

Of  Inigo  Jones,  and  our  oUigations  to  him 
for  the  introdu Aion  of  pure  archite<Eiure,  fbme 
mention  has  been  made.  His  projected  palace 
of  Whitehall,  had  it  been  completed  under 
his  own  infpeftion  and  the  patronage  of  his 
royal  mafter,  would  have  rivalled  many  on  the 
continent.  But  of  his  fkill  in  facred  build- 
ings  we  hav«  no  grand  inilance,  fmce  the  por- 
tico and  front  which  he  attached  to  the 
Gothick  of  Old  St.  Paul's  no  longer  ezifts^ 
The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  has 
exquiiite  iimplicity,  but  no  magnificence;  and 
has  been  both  praifed  and  blamed  with  as 
muph  prejudice  as  truth  ^.     In  the  opinions. 

of 

•  Critical  Review  of  publick  buildings,  &c.  8vo.  1736. 
p.  21.  Walpolc*s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  8vo.  v.  2.  p.  275. 
This  church  is  125  feet  by  50,  and  compared  by  Maundrel 
to  the  moft  perfeA  of  the  temples  at  Balbec,  the  dimenfions 
of  which  are  225  feet  by  120.     Ceil   130  feet  by  85. 

Diameter 
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of  many  critics  the  total  abfence  of  onuonent; 
is  not  compcnfftted  by  mere  corred^iefs  of 
proportiooa.  The  boaii:  and  admiration  of 
England  is  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul'* 
We  have  even  yeiitured  to.  advanqe  its  claims 
to  an  equality  with  tho/e  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome^, 
<xcep^ag  for  n^tgnitude  only.  That  fuch  a 
4jof|ipetition  will  be  qaiily  maintadned>  candour 
caxuiot  al}ow>  whilft  in  examining  the  ot^ec- 
tions  naadie  by  foreigners  of  tafte,  k  finds  thafc 
they  are  founded  in  fad^  as  well  a^  fupportedl 

Piametcr  of  the  columns  6  feet ;  b^loflyle  eight  and  a  half 
4ian)cter:3  high ;  intcrcolumnjation  9  feet;  perifiyle  14  on 
cither  fide ;  pediment  120  high. 

*  The  peculiar  circumftance  of  St.  Paul's  is»  that  it  was 
(ntihed  by  one  archited^  in  thirty-five  yearti  from  1675  t» 
lyiPy  under  one  bifhop.  St»  Peter's  was  145  yearling 
building,  from.  1 503  to  1648,  under  nineteen  Popes,  and* 
by  twelve  arcbite£is  in  fucccfllon. 

Dimenfions. — St.  Peter's  length  729  feet,  breadth  519. 
Facade  364  feet,  height  437.  Outfide  diameter  of  the 
cupola  189,  inward  diameter  108  feet. 

St,  Paul's  length  500  feet,  breadth  250.  Facade  180  feet, 
l)eight  340  feet ;  outward  diameter  of  the  cupola  145  feet, 
inward  diameter  100  feet. 

The  relative  proportions  of  thefe  churches  have  been  ad- 
mirably exemplified  by  the  architect  Bonomi,  who  placedi 
one  within  the  other,  in  a  fcale  which  he  exhibited  at. 
^m(^fet  Houfe  in  1798.  * 
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by  opinion.  Let  us  attend  to  their  ftatement 
of  deficiences  in  archite6hiral  fcicnce  difco- 
verablc  in  this  grand  edifice,  not  to  iniift  on 
thofe  which  are  more  dependant  on  tafte. 

They  alTert,  that  thecffential  and  vifiblcwant 
of  proportion  in  fome  of  the  principal  (diiiien- 
lions  is  extremely  derogatory  to  any  praifc' 
which  has  been  given  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren 
for  his  underftanding  the  elegant  precifion  of* 
the  antique,  or  even  the  excellent  modern 
ftyle,  which  exifted  in  his  time,  and  which 
he  was  fully  enabled  to  confult  and  follow. 
They  inquire,  why  the  architrave  and  frize- 
are  omitted  above  the  arcades  of  the  nave 
and  choir,  whilft  the  entablature  is  complete 
in  every  other  part  of  the  fabrick  ?  Why  tl^. 
iummit  of  the  arcade  is  elevated,  as  in  the 
Temple  bf  Peace  at  Rome,  above  the  capitals 
of  the  pilafterg,  for  the  whole  height  of  ar- 
chitrave and  half  that  of  the  frize  ?  Why  has 
the  enormous  cupola,  which  appears  to  over- 
whelm the  church;  a  height  and  exterior  cir- 
ciumference  fo  difproportioned  to  the  other 
dimenfions  of  the  edifice  ?  And  lailly,  why  is 
the  infide  furface  of  the  cupola  made  into  an 
imperfeft  cone,  which  throws  the  pilafters 
out  of  their  upright,  and  forces  them  to  lean 

towards 
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towards  the  centre?  They  contend  that  no 
fimilar  errors  can  be  deteded  in  the  rival 
temple,  nor  will  they  allow  the  gre^t  Englifli 
architeft  to  emtdate  the  fame  of  Michel- 
agnuolo,  and  his  fucceflbrs  in  that  fhipendous 
ftrufturc.  Acknowledging  my  incompetence 
to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  fuch  allegations, 
I  will  only  cxprefs  the  fatisfai^ion  I  ihonld 
feel,  were  the  queftion  agitated  by  any  of  the 
learned  architects  who  fupport  the  credit  of 
the  Englifh  fchool. 

As  to  decoration,  which  muft  be  fuggefted 
and  regulated  by  tafte  alone,  it  may  be  wiflied 
that  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  had  not  divided 
the  body  of  the  church  into  two  equal  orders, 
inftead  of  adding  an  attick  only,  as  at 
St.  Peter's,  and  that  he  had  been  more 
iparing  of  feftoons,  which  crowd  the  furfacc, 
already  broken  into  minute  ruftic,  to  the  very 
fummit.  Of  the  fa9ade,  and  particularly  of  the 
two  hemifpherical  porticos  at  either  termina- 
tion of  the  tranfept,  too  much  cannot  be  faid  in 
praife.  The  vaft  cupola,  no  left  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  ftru6hires  in  connexion 
with  it,  when  infpefted  from  one  of  the  an- 
gular points  of  the  building,  acquires  a  greater 
harmony  of  parts,  as  the  extreme  length  id 

fore- 
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fore-fliortened,  and  blends  more  accordantly 
with  the  whole. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  firft  defi^ 
which  he  gave  for  this  cathedral  was  more 
approved  by  its  great  author;  and  it  has 
apparently  fome  advantages  over  that  which 
was  finally  adopted,  after  many  interferences 
and  deviations,  made  at  the  inftance  of  thofc 
who  dire  Aed  this  fumptuons  work .  Amongft 
other  points  of  luperiority  may  be  noticed, 
that  the  whole  fabrick  confifted  of  one  order 
only,  inftead  of  an  equal  division  into  two, 
and  the  grand  portico  projefted  with  a  fpacc 
and  elevation  not  unequal  to  that  of  Agrippa 
added  to  the  Pantheon  at  Rome*. 

But  the  fame  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  as 
an  architeft  of  true  tafte,  is  fecurely  eftablifh- 
cd  by  an  elegant  church  of  St.  Stephen  Wal- 
broke,  to  which  even  foreigners  confcnt  to 
allow  an  unqueflionablc  praife.     He  has  not 

•  Dimen/iCtts  of  the  intended  church— Height  300  fectii 
diameter  of  the  Cupola  120,  length  430,  breadth  300. 
Porticoi  odoflyle,  of  8^  diameter,  length  ioo»  height  45. 
The  cupola  was  not  rifing  from  a  rotunda,  as  at  prefent, 
Imt  fupported  by  fmall  buttrelTes.  Plates  of  the  plan  and 
elevation  have  been  publiihed,  and  the  model  is  ftill  fliown 
at  St.  Faurs. 

omitted 
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omitted  a  fingle  beauty  of  which  the  defign 
was  capable,  but  has  applied  them  all  with 
infinite  grace. 

We  may  conclude  from  its  pferfeAion,  that 
he  was  not  cramped  and  overruled  in  his  ori- 
ginal idea,  which  he  had  completed  in  his 
own  mind  previoufly  to  the  commencement 
of  the  ftrudure;  for  nothing  like  an  after 
thought,  or  fubftitution  of  one  part  for  ano- 
ther, can  be  dilcovered  in  the  whole.  The 
cupola  ^  refb  upon  Corinthian  columns  of  the 
fined  proportions. 

The  library  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
exhibits  more  grandeur  than  any  in  Oxford ; 
an  effect  which  it  owes  as  much  to  propriety 
of  fituation,  as  to  the  excellence  of  defign  •. 
It  has  been  objedled  to  Greenwich  Hofpital, 
that  it  confifb  of  two  palaces  exa6Uy  repeated^ 
and  appearing  as  wings  without  a  bbdy. 

The  Ranger's  houfe  is  too  iniignificant  to 
terminate  fo  magnificent  an  area,  and  would 
be  well  removed  for  the  coloflal  ftatuc  of 
Naval  Viftory  230  feet  high,  as  propofed  by 

'  i>/W;^0;tr .^Ground  plan  75  feet  by  56  j^  height  df 
the  cupola  58,  diameter  38. 
c  190  feet  by  40,  and  38  high. 

Flaxman, 
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Flaxman.  -  Bernini's  Doric  colonades  at 
St.  Peter's  are  not  greatly  faperior  to  thofe  at 
Greenwich  **.  That  the  firft  mentioned  form 
a  circle  is  a  circumftance  of  advantage,  which 
is  amply  compenfated  by  the  rich  pcrfpeftive 
by  which  the  others  are  clofed. 

Preferved  in  the  archives  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege are  the  plans  and  elevations  of  a  palace 
intended  to  be  erefted  in  bt.  James's  Park. 
From  thefe,  it  appears  to  have  fewer  faults 
than  Hampton  Court,  Marlborough-houfe,  or 
Winchcfter  palace,  but  no  excellence  to  caufe 
regret,  that  it  has  never  been  built. 

The  monument*  is  more  lofty  than  the 
famous  hiftorical  columns  of  the  ancients,  but 
can  offer  no  other  point  of  comparifon.  Much, 
indeed,  it  lofes  by  its  unfavourable  fituation ; 
had  it  been  railed  in  the  center  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  its  elevation  would  have  been  un- 

*  Each  of  the  colonades  is  20  feet  high,  and  347  feet 
long,  with  double  columns,  as  at  St.  Peter's. 

*  The  monument  was  begun  in  167 1,  and  finifhed  in 
1677.  It  is  202  feet  high,  and  contains  28, 196  feet  of  folid 
Portland  ftone.  The  Antoninc  column  at  Rome  is  175  ; 
the  Trajan  147  feet ;  and  that  crefted  by  Arcadius  at  Con- 
ftantinopleofthefame  height,  whenpcrfc6l.  All  the  ancient 
pillars  ftood  in  the  center  of  a  forum  or  magnificent  fquare. 

interrupted^ 
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intermpfced,  and  the  event  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate,  equally  recorded.  How  often 
is  architefturc  doomed  to  fiifFcr  from  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  fupcrftition,  or  the  local  prejudices 
of  mankind  ? 

By  thc'farcaftic  wit  of  Swift,  the  cenfurc 
of  Pope,  and  the  elegant  criticifm  of  Wal- 
pole,  Blenheim  was  long  condenined  to  be 
fpoken  of,  if  without  contempt,  rather  as  a 
monument  of  the  gratitude  than  of  the  tafte 
of  the'  nation  t.  But  Blenheim,  fince  its  envi- 
rons have  been  fo  magnificently  embellilhed, 
under  Browne^s  dire^lion,  has  acquired  a  new 
chara^er.  Its  firft  panegyrift  was  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds,,  whofe  accurate  judgment  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  moil  accomplifhed  critics 
of  pi<5hirefque  beauty,  Gilpin  and  Price.  The 
numerous  turrets  riling  pyramidally  leiTen  the 
ponderosity  without  a  diminution  of  the  grand 
cScA  of  extent  and  folidity,  which  ihould  be 
peculiar  to  a  palace,  built  as*  a  record  to  ages. 

In  this  obiervation  I  beg  to  be  underftood, 
^  not  confounding  archite6lural  merit  with 
the  prefent  pidlurefque  effed,  produced  long 
fince  by  a  newly  created  landfcape.  When 
Vanbrugh  imagined  and  completed  Blenheim, 

'  <*Candidisautemanimisvoluptateinpraebuerintiii  con- 
(pictto  pofitai  unw  cuique  magnlfica  merito  contjgeruat," 

L  it 
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it  had  Uttlc  advantage  of  correiponding  fee- 
nery,  but  was  deeply  inveloped  in  forma) 
plantations,  labyrinths,  and  topiary  works  of 
box  and  yew. 

Of  Caftle  Howard,  his  next  confiderable 
work,  the.  points  of  excellence  are  ftill  fewer; 
and  there  is  an  infinite  littlenefs  of  parts  per- 
petually interrupting  the  intended  effeift  of  si 
whole  ^fo  greatly  affifted  by  magnificent  en- 
virons. 

Architefbire  flourifhcs  only  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  States^  or  of  their  moil  enlightened 
and  opulent  individuals.  About  the  coni- 
mencement  of  the  prefent  century,  two  no- 
blemen, the  carls  of  Pembroke  and  Burling- 
ton, were  not  only  patrons,  but  eminent  pro^ 
fefTors.  The  reverence  lord  Pembroke  fhow* 
ed  to  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  t*he 
inventions  of  lord  Burlington,  had  an  aufpici- 
ous  influence  in  correding  the  heavy  and  un- 
claflical  manner  which  frequently  difgraced 
the  ftmftures  of  the  laft  age,  and  of  impart- 
ing ibmewhat  of  Italian  grace  to  Engliih 
manfiohs.  Lord  Burlington*s  mofl  celebrat- 
ed work,  both  for  beauty  and  originality,  is 
the  aflcrhbJiy-room  at  York. 

In  his  own  cafmo  at  Chifwick,  he  has 
adopted  the  general  idea  of  that  built  by  Fait 

ladio 
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hjBtiOf  titsx  Vicenzz^  and  called  the  Villa  Ca- 
pra  or  Rotonda^.  Witbiniide^  much  is  fa- 
criiiced  to  external  fymmetry,  both  in  the 

^  In  April  1796,  when  at  Vicenza,  I  walked  to  the 
Rnton(ia,  a  villa  of  the  Marchefe  Capra,  a  mile  from  the 
city  gates,  an(f  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  works  of  the 
great  reftorer  of  ^architcdlure.  Nothing  can  exceed 
both  the  plan  and  elevation,  in  firaplicity,  and  oommodi- 
oufnefs.  There 'are  four  porticos,  four  falas,  or  large  par- 
lours, with  as  many  final Icr  adjoining,  four  ftaircafes,  all  of 
which  communicate  vvith  the  gallery  of  the  cupola.  Above 
is  the  lame  diflributioo  of  lodging  rooms,  and  on  the 
g^round  door,  of  o^ccs.  Though  not  an  inch  of  (jpace  is 
unoccupied,  convenience  is  never  facrificed.  '  The  rotunda 
is  29  feet  in  diameter,  the  falas  24  feet  by  15,  and  the 
length  from  one  portico  to  another  is  66  feet.  As  it  is 
iituated  upon  an  infulated  acclivity,  and  confequently  ex- 
pofed,  the  coins  of  the  houfe  are  very  judicioufly  made  to 
anfwer  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Each  portico  is  fup- 
ported  by  llx  Ionic  columns;  the  whole  is  conflrudtcd  of 
brick,  but  incrufted  with  *•  ihtonaco"  as  hard  as  marKle. 
The  floors  are  likewife  made  of  a  compoft  of  pounded 
brick  with  t1ie  heft  flaked  lime  and  fmall  pieces  of  marble 
burned,  not  fo  as  to  diflbli^e  in  water,  but  to  break  wil^ 
cafe,  and  thickly  (luck  in  either  at  hazard  or  in  figures. 
When  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller  the  floor  becomes  highly 
poliflied,  fo  as  to  refemble  porphyry  or  verd  antique.  The 
marquis  (hewed  me  the  whole  with  the  greateft  politenefi. 
He  faid,  that  his  houfe  was  originally  built  for  the  fummef 
refidence  of  four  brothers  of  his  femily,  with  dilHnS  apart- 
ments ;  and  direded  my  attention  to  four  original  portraits 
of  the  great '  Italian  archite£is  Palladio,  Scamozzr,  DeJla 
Valie,  and  Sanfovino  ;  the  firft  roentroned  is  by  Titian. 

L  2  pofition 
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ppiition  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  in  the 
iize  and  proportion  of  the  rooms. 

By  ^he  judicious  addition  of  two  wings, 
and  the  exquifite  taile  which  pervades  the 
improvements  lately  made,  Chifwick  has 
acquired  that  which  was  originally  deficient, 
and  commodioufnefs  is  now  added  to  archi- 
te Aural  beauty  ^ 

Palladio*$.  rotunda  above  mentioned,  has 
excited  a  dciire  of  imitation,  and  an.  ambition 
of  improvement,  which  has  failed,  from  a 
violation  of  the  fimplicity  which  confers  all 
its-  excellence  on  the  original.  The  houles  at 
Mereworth  and  Footfcray  in  Kent,  and  at 
Nuthall  in  Nottinghamfhire,  vary  firom  their 
archetype  with  imperfeft  fuccefs.  The  four 
porticos,  which  conftitiite  their  decoration, 
are  ill  adapted  to  out  climate,  and  the  filling 
them  up  with  apartments,  as  in  fbmc  of  thefc 

_  • 

1  The  connoiflTeur  will  here  contemplate  all  that  is  ex- 
quiiite  in  the  Palladian  architecture,  and  all  that  is  fafci* 
nating  in  the  Gothick  ftyle  at  Strawberry^hill,  diAant  only 
a  few  miles.  The  noble  arcliite^,  who  purfued  the  ftudy 
of  Engliili  antiquities  with  fo  much  fcience  and  grace 
withheld  frpm  his  own  work  the  merit  of  a  perfe£t  imita* 
tion.  Strawberry-hill  is  yet  the  happieft  attempt  bf  the 
kind,  as  the  numerous  Chinefe  blunders,  called  '*  Go^ 
chick"  by  their  inventors,  will  fufficiently  prove. 

inftances. 
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inftances,  is  little  lefs  than  a  fblecifm  in  archi- 
tenure. 

•To  the  earls  of  Orford  and  Lciceftcr,  we 
owe  two  edifices,  at  Houghton  and  Holkham 
in  Norfolk,   which  greatly  exceed  both  in 
tsifte  and  magnificence  any  that  were  ere^d 
in  the  reign  of  George  11.     Riply,  fb  fercrely 
dfadrifed  by  Pope,  and  who  loft  all  credit  in 
his  portico  at  the  Admiralty,  gave  the  firft 
plan  of  Houghton,  and  methodifed  the  fre*- 
^uent  alterations  which  were  fuggcfted  by 
Xord  Orford  and  his  friends.     A  very  fplendid 
pile  is  the  eifedt  of  their  joint  confultations. 
ZLord  Leicefter  is  faid  to  have  imagined  the 
"whole  of  his  palace  at  Holkham  in  his  own 
jnind,  unallifted  by  archite<9s.     Some  credit 
is  yet  due  in  the  execution  to  Bretingham^ 
%ut  more  to  Kent,  who  defigned  the  noble 
Iiall  terminated  by«a  vaft  ftaircafe,  producing 
in  the  whole,  an  impofing  effeft  of  grandeur 
^lot  to  be.  equalled  in.  England.     There  is^ 
liowever,  much  more  of  the  French  than  the 
¥dladian  ftyle  in  both  thefe  celebrated  build- 
ings ;  particularly  in  the  corridores  and  their 
appendages. 

Burlington-houfe  in  Piccadilly,  the  noble 
owner  was  content  to  allow  the  praife  of  de- 
igning to  Kent;  but  its  chief  excellence  is  due 

L  3  to 
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to  the  accompaniment/ which  was  planned  by 
that  claiiical  peer.  A  more  airy  and  ele«* 
gant  colonnade  will  be  feldon}  feen^  •  even  in 
Italy. 

JameS}  whp  had  gained  no  great  credit  in 
ibmc  of  the  fifty  churches  voted  by  ParHa-i 
stent  in  queen  Anne^s  reign,  had  been  enr*< 
ployed  by  the  duke  a(  Chandos  to  build  his 
houfe  at  Cannons,  where  he  fet  tafte  and  ^* 
pence  equally  ^t  defiance.  He  fucceeded 
mixch  better  in  that  which  he  defigned  for 
Sir  Gregory  Page,  upon  Blackheath.  The 
laft  mentioned  was  completed  from  a  plan  In 
which  fome  deviations  were  made,  from  that 
of  Houghton.  It  is  mortifying  to  the  vanity 
6f  architeds  to  refleft,  that  fo  few  years  bavc 
elapied  fince  the  ercftion  of  thele  fomptupug 
buildings,  and  the  difperfion  of  their  materials 
by  piece-meal. 

Wanftead-houfe  in  Epping  Foreft,  to  which 
foreigners  affign  more  architectural  merit  than 
to  moft  others  of  our  noblemcn*s  refidences, 
was  built  from  a  defign  of  Colin  Campbell, 
the  compiler  of  the  Vitruvius  Britanniciis  ", 

where 

» 

4    • 

■  Vitruvius  Britannicus  by  Colin  Campbell,    vol.  i. 
publiQicd  1715  ;  2d  1717  ;  3d  1 725;  4th  by  Wbolfc  and 

Candon 
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where  he  is  charged  with  having  aiTumed  to 
himielf  the  cxclufive  credit  of  many  dcfigns, 
to  which  he  had  flight  pfcteniions. 

The  prefent  reign  has  been  aufpicious  to 
refinement  in  architc6hire^  and  as  we  have 
become  more  converfant  with  the  antique 
and  Roman  models,  by  means  of  many  fplen- 
did  publications,  a  ftyle  has  been  introduced 
which  IS  formed  rather  on  that  of  the  te(n- 
ples  of  Athens  and  Balbec  fo  elucidated^  than 
of  Palladio  and  his  ichool^  allowing  the 
French  manner  to  have  been  previoufly  fu^ 
perfeded. 

Adams  may  be  confidered  as  the  architeft 
who  fi{ft  adopted  this  innovation.  The  houie 
he  built  for  Tord  Scarfdale  in  Derbyihire  (al- 
though confiderably  improved  by  Bonomi) 
abounds  in  parts  colle<fted  from  the  fineft  re- 
mains of  Palmyra  and  Rome,  and  is  truly  a 
compofition  of  elegance  and  grandeur. 

Shelburae-houfe  in  Berkeley-^fquare,  has  a 

Gandon  1767  ;  and  vol.  v.  177I9  in  imperial  folio.  Woolfe 
and  Gandon  were  both  cbflical  archite£b.  Woolfe  built 
lord  Shrewflyury*s  at  Heythrop,  and  Gandon  gave  a  moft 
corre£k  and  elegit  defign  for  the  county  hall  at  Notting- 
bam»  of  tl>e  Iodic  order. 

L  4  decorated 
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decorated  iimplicity,  yet  rich  in  cffeA,  and 
fevcral  very  noble  apartments.  Of  thc^  fame 
defcription  is  the  houfe  at  Luton  in  Bedford- 
ibire^  which,  had  the  whole  plan  adopted  by 
the  late  Lord  Bute  been  carried  into  efie^ 

* 

would  have  been  equalled  by  few  of  the  rc- 
fidences  of  our  nobility^  in  all  that  ihciuld 
charafterife  a.  fplcndid  manfion.  The  library 
is  fcarccly  e:}(ceeded  in  England.  In  the  front 
of  \Lord  Buckingham's  at  Stowc,  a  certain 
ilatnefs  is  relieved  by  an  angular  point  of  view 
where  the  portico  becomes  majeftic. 

The  Adelphi  in  the  Strand  may  be  clafled 
with  our  public  works.  Many  faults  have 
been  detected  by  critics,  as  that  the  petty  or- 
naments have  been  multiplied  to  exuberance, 
and  that  no  flyle  has  been  adhered  to  in 
particular.  Considered  as  ftreet  architefturc, 
the  whole  wants  folidity,  and  the  application 
of  the  plafter  to  imitate  ftone.  his  certainly 
failed- 

Palladio,  who  invented,  and  j(b  happily 
adopted  it  in  the  palaces  which  he  built  at 
Vicenza,  had  the  advantage  of  climate,  and 
two  centuries  expofure  to  the  air  has  done  it 
but.  little  detriment.  .But  in  Englandj  and  in 
a  i^reatcity,  this  fubftitution  had  tp  refift  the 

effefts 
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«ffe6b  of  an  atm(^here  perpetually  charged 
with  damps  and  the  fmoke  of  iea  coal. 

At  fioehampton.  Sir  William  Chambers 

Imilt  a  villa  for  Lord  Befborough^  in  which 

the  portico  is  fingularly  corre^  and  elegant ; 

and  a  fiiperb  manfion  for  Lord  Abercom  at 

Dudmgftcme  near  Exlinburgh.     By  thp fe  he 

'^f^ould  have  eftabliihed  his  fame,  had  he  not 

defigned  and  undertaken  SomerCetrhoufe^  one 

of  the  moil  magtiificent  of  our  public  build* 

ings.     In  the  conftru^^n  and  dtftribution  of 

^he  iubterraneous  rooms  he  has  difplaycd  an 

^admirable  ikill,  and  as  public  accommodation 

^■^vas  chiefly  to  be  confulted,  few  will  deny 

^bat  end  to  have  been  completely  anfwered. 

2n  point  of   architeAural  merit  fome  defi« 

c^iences  may  be  obferved.     Had  the  front  re- 

'^red  from  the  ilreet,  and  the  antique  altars 

msid  urns  been  totally  omitted,  or,  at  leaft, 

cinore  Sparingly  placed  above  the  cornices  as 

finiihing  ornaments,  there  had  been  more 

flignity.     Of  the  graiideur  and  tme  c£k&,  of 

the  front  above  the  Thames,  as  it  is  flill  un* 

'finifhed,  we  can  judge  only  in  part.     It  has 

long  fince  eclipied  the  Adelphi  in  that  un« 

commonly  rich  architeiftural  view  between 

the  bridges  of  Blackfiriars  and  Weftminfler. 

Another 
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I J  Afibthcir :  public  t^mldiiig  applied  to  sl  dSi£^ 
ferent  pgrpcrie,  but  of  conikfecafole  merit  m 
its  pacticular  €ty]c,  was  built  i)r)r  Dance.  :Few 
priibns  in.  Europe  have  a^  'mdi'a  appUDpriati 
plan  and  conftiiuft ion  than  Newgate.      ;    .    ; 

At  the  Bank,  much  caprice  appears  to  Hav« 
^en  indulged.  '  In  the  origiooi  building 
there  is  nothing  reixiaxkable^  Imt  ;tfae  iwingjs 
and  corridore  ackied  fay  Sir  jldbert  Taylor 
i/fduld  faiave  bettor  iuiited  a  lawn  than  a  ifaret. 
Koforei^nett  from -the  eKtetnal  elevation  of 
tbe  great  magazine  of  national  wealth,  could 
poffihly  gpefs  thai:  fuch  was  its  deftination* 
Mr.  Sdaite-s  maffive  wall  witfi  horizontal 
ibripes,  inilead  of  ruitic  work^  a{>d  his  gateway^ 
finiflied  by  farc^hagi,  inftead  of  #  pediment; 
would  not  much  help  him  in  his  coi^ec* 
ture. 

,  The  new  buildings  at  Lincoln's  Inn^  as  far 
as  they  are  completed,  add  little  to  Sir  Il« 
Taylors  fame  as  an  archited. 

For  truly  claiiical  defign,  in  which  no  or- 
nament is  applied,  but  from  an  antique  ex- 
ample, the  chapel  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  as 
reftored  by  the  Athenian  Stewart,  has  no 
pyal  in  England,  I  might  almoft  add,  in 
Italy.     So  pure  a  tafle  a&d  fo  charaderiftic  a 

magnificence 
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magnificence  ihould  be  consulted  and*  adoptf* 
ed  in  aii  ecclefiaftical  ftradhires,.  that  mny  be 
hereafter  ere^d  upon  Che  Grecian  modeL 

In  external  decorattoti  Holland  has  flievm  a 

liehnefs  of  fancy^  although  much  lefs  claffical 

than  that  of  Stuart.  The  cmbelliihments  with-^ 

infide  of  Carleton  houfe  and  thoie  of  Drury^ 

lane  theatre  are  yeiy  creditabk  proofs  of  his 

ikill ;  but  of  the  colonnade  in  Pall  Mall  tht 

!effe<%  is  puerile,  for  with  all  its  pretenfions^  it  is 

merely  a^row  of  pillars,  which  are  unneceflary 

*o   any  purpose,    as   they  fupport    nothing* 

""The  houfes  defigned  by  hirft  which  front  the 

^reen  Park  have  ornaments  of  too  florid  a 

^lylc  for  ftreet  arehitefture. 

Without  entering  into  a  particular  detail 

of  thoie  architeds  and  their  works,  who  cOn- 

^ditute  the  l^gliih  ichool,   I  cannot  omit  a 

ew  names  and  places,  which  will  not  decline 

competition  with  thofc  of  other  nations  of 

iBurope,  excepting  only  Italy,     The  domeilic 

j^rchitefture  both  of  France  and  Germany, 

^Tcst  in  the  manfions  of  the  fairer  nobility, 

ius  inferior  to  pur  own.     Moft  of  thi;  Qerman 

palaces  which  I  have  fcen,  are  very  large,  very 

vrhite,  and  very  ugly.     The  Germans  have 

\})xt  qtifi  idea  of  maijgaificetxce,  which  is  mag* 

3  nitude ; 
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aitudc*;  where  they  have  attempted  ornament 
in  architeiflurc^  it  is  a  mere  curling  up  of 
imall  and  difcordant  parts  multiplied  to  abib* 
lute  conAifion,.  and  more  capricious  than  the 
word  examples  of  Borromini.  Such  may  be 
obferved  in  every  capital  of  the  German 
ftates,  and  it  is  not  uncandid  to  include  thoie 
of  Schoenbrun  and  Bclvidere,  near  Viebna^  in 
this  remark/ 

What  has  been  termed  ftrcet  architecture, 
b  in  Germany  upon  a  gigantic  fcalft,  which 
gives  a  truly  noble  air  to  their  cities,  particu- 
larly to  the  eye  ef  an  Englifliman,  who  has 
been  accuilomed  to  coniider  each  houfe  as 
ieparately  inhibited.  But  our  love  of  indir 
vidual  houfes,  and  comparatively  fmall  apart- 
ments, impoverilhes  our  itreet  views,  by  a 
fameneis  and  repetition  of  diminutive  edifices^ 
fo  much  alike,  that  it  may  be  faid  of  them 

* 

fiicics  non  omnibus  una 

Ncc  diverfa  tamcn.  Ovid'*. 

From  this  cenfure  muft  be  exempted  feve^ 
ral  magnificent  houies  in  the  great  iquares ; 

4 

>  The  windows  being  ufually  plain  oblong  perforations, 
without  a  finifliing  ornaroenty  loTe  as  much  of  real  tSc6t  as 
Ihe  human  countenance  would  do»  without  eye-brows. 

yet. 
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yet,  upon  examination  of  the  archite6hiral 
members  of  which  others  are  compofed,  a  de- 
ficiency of  iymmetry  will  flrike  the  moft  ca- 
fual  obferver.  Ohe  inftance  of  many,  krc  the 
three  quarter  pillars  in  Stratford^place. 

In  moft  of  the  provincial  towns  in  England 
fofinc  public  building  attrads  our  notice,  and 
the  Mfhole  architedure  of  the  city  of  Bath  is 
fmgularly  beautiful.  Wood,  who  built  Prior 
Park  for  Mr.  Allen,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and 
Buckland  for  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  was 
the  original  architect  of  moft  of  thofe  ftruc- 
tures  which  embellifh  that  city  in  fo  high  a 
degree. 

To  his  defigns  and  to  thofe  of  his  fcholars, 
may  be  attributed  the  parades,  the  circus,  the 
crefcent,  and  the  new  alTcmbly-room.     Wc 
Jiuve  there  dedicated  to  the  public,  edifices  of 
^as  fplendid  an  appearance  as  that  of  the  Ita- 
lian palaces,  in  which  their  cities  abound. 

Payne  has  been  employed  at  Worfop  Ma- 
nor, Wardour  Caftle,  and  Thorndon,  all  of 
"which  are  fumptuous,  rather  than  beautiful. 

In  the  northern  counties,  Carr  has  defign- 
^d  feveral  noble  refidehces ;  particularly  that 
at  Hare-wood  for  Mr.  Lafcellcs,  which  has  a 
grand  elevation*  .  He  has  built  likewiic  a 

maufbleux]) 
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maufblettm  for  the  late  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham^ in  Yorkihire. 

Hiorne,  who  died  prematurely  %  exhibited 
much  genius  in  the  eounty  feffions  hoiiie 
and  prifon  at  Warwick,  and  was  {ingularljr 
happy  in  his  imitation  of  the  Gothick  of  the 
fifteenth  century^  in  the  church  at  Tetbi^y, 
Glouceflerihirc^  and  in  a  triangular  tower  in 
the  duke  of  Norfolk's  park  at  Arundel. 

But  to  no  individual  archite6t  will  the  Engliih 
fchool  be  fo  much  indebted  as  to  Wyatt,  for 
purity  and  beauty  of  ftyle.  Mr.  Walpole  has 
judicioufly  deprecated  any  farther  attempts  at 
refinement,  and  confiders  the  Pantheon  as  the 
acme  of  the  art.  Perhaps  this  very  able  ar- 
chite<^  has  not  furpafiTed  his  firfl  claim  to 
celebrity. 

Two  buildings,  lately  completed  by  him, 
have  afiforded  a  wider  fcope  for  his  genius, 
than  private  houfes  could  have  given.  They 
are  a  maufbleum  for  Lord  Darnley  at  Cobham 
in  Kent,  and  another  for  Lord  Yarborough  at 
Brocklefby  in  Lincolnlhire. 

The  elevation  of  the  new  Trinity-houfe  on 
Tower-hill  by  Jeffrey  Wyatt,   his   brother, 

•  At  Warwick,  -St.  45. 

would 
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would  have  been  ftill  more  elegant,  if  it  had 
not  been  overcharged  with  medallions  and 
bas-reliefs. 

At  D^ilwich  is  a  caiino  by  Nafti,  in  which 
he  has  introduced  a  new  ftyle  of  country 
houfe,  -by  combining  the  advantages  of  an 
Englifh  arrangement^  with  the  beauty  of  a 
Palladian  plan.  If  fo  claflical  an  idea  ihould 
be  adopted  in  other  inilances,  there  will  be 
lefs  caufe  for  cenfuring  fo  many  architeAural 

*  deformities  as  thofe  which  are  repeated  in  the 
environs  of  London,  where  it  is  fcldom  con- 
fidered  by  the  opulent  who  employ  architefts, 
*'  that  tafte,  and  not  cxpence,  is  the  parent 
of  beauty." 

Indeed,  the  ambition  of  producing  novelty, 
fo  confpicuous  in  the  prefent  age,  does  not 
promiie  well  for  the  national  architedlure. — 
A  happy  imitation  is  of  much  more  value  than 
a  defedive  original;  and  to  copy  excellence 

.  with  fpirit  and  charader,  b  a  teft  of  no  infe- 
rior ability. 


PART 
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SCULPTURE. 


**  Omnes  tacito  quodam  fenHi  fine  ullft  arte  aat  ratione,  qu« 
£ntin  artibos  et  in  piduris  et  io  figoxs  et  in  aliis  operibui, 
reda  ac  prava  dijudicant." 

Cxc.  de  Orat.  1.  Ui.  p.  150. 
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S  C  U  LPTU  EE. 


SECTION    I. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  •  Winckelrtiann 
tliat  the  art  of  fculpture  originated  amongfl; 
the  Egyptians,  the  Etruicans  and  Greeks^  in^ 
dependently  of  each  other;  and  that  their 
firft  attempts  were  introduced  and  charaAerifed 
by  their  public  worlhip^  or  political*  efhibliih* 
ments. 

The  invention  of  fculpture  preceded  that 
of  letters,  and  probably  that  of  painting,  as  it 
is  the  eafier  art.  By  the  Etrufcans  and  Greeks 
£L  rude  imitation  of  the  human  figure  was  at- 
tempted; long  after  fom^  refemblance  to  it 

•  MoDumemi  Antichi  Ineditl  da  Giovanni  WindctU 
laano,  Xoma.  1767^  d  i.  p.  x. 

M  2  had 
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had  been  formed  by  the  Egyptians,  both  in 
clay  and  jnarble. 

The  thirty  deities  worfluppcd  in  Greece, 
which  were  reprefented  by  fquare  ftoncs,  re- 
mained in  the  city  of  Fhasra  in  Achaia ;  and 
were  remarked  by  Paufanias^  in  his  journey 
through  that  province. 

The  Venus  at  Paphos  was  dcfignatcd  by  a 
column,  and  even  Cupid  and  the  Graces,  in 
the  early  ages,  were  limply  oblong  pieces  of 
marble  ^. 

In  a  fliort  time,  artifts  arofe  who  ventured 
to  engraft  a  head  upon  thefe  blocks,  and  to 
diftinguilh  by  features,  the  one  from  the 
other.  Of  this  praftice,  the  firft  inftances 
are  of  Jupiter  Priapus  and  Terminus,  and 
when  thefe  types  of  divinities  were  multi- 
plied, and  the  heads  of  philofophers  and 
heroes  were  fo  placed,  that  defcription  of 
.ftatuc  was  called  '*  terminal"  or  "  Hermaeaii.'** 

As  thefe  rude  ftatuaries  became  more  fkil- 
ful,  the  heads  acquired  an  air  and  chara<fter 
from  bolder  defign  and  higher  finiftiing ;  other 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  arms  and 
feet,  were  marked  out,  whilft  the  trunk  rc- 
^mained  fquare  and  unfculptured,  or  covered 

^  Pauf.  J.  vii.  p.  599.         «  Id.  1.  5x.  p.  761,786. 

with 
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a  hard  drapery  of  ftrait  and  ftifF  plaits. 
The  feet  were  clofe  and  united,  and  the  other 
parts,  defcribed  as  they  were,  could  not  fug* 
geft  any  idea  of  a<%ion.  It  is  reported  by 
Apollodorus^,  who  had  probably  fecn  it,  that 
the  Palladium  of  Troy  had  the  feet  clofely 
joined  to  each  other ;  that  the  rudiments  of 
fculpture  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
had  a  pofitive  refemblance  in  the  firft  forma* 
tion  of  bodies  in  their  ftatues,  proves  no  more, 
than  that  the  original  deflgns  were  the  fame 
in  all  nations.  But  if,  at  the  fame  period, 
that  the  Egyptians  could  effeft  a  certain  de- 
gree of  refemblance  to  the  human  form,  the 
Greeks  could  only  make  their  blocks  of  mar* 
blc  fmooth  and  fquare,  fuch  inability  evinces, 
that  they  were  not  of  the  Egyptian  fchool  of 
fculpture. 

Homer*s  defcription  of  the  ihield  of  Achilles 
gives  us  reafon  to  believe,  that  fculpture  had 
attained  to  confiderable  perfeAion  when  he 
compoied  the  Iliad.  We  may  infer  from  his 
fdcnce  in  refped  to  painting,  that  fculpture 
was  proceeding  towards  its  zenith,  before  the 
invention  of  the  fifter  art  in  Greece. 

^  L.  iii.  p.  2^*  ^* 

M  3  To 
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To  their  contemporary  introdu^ion  two 
obftacles  occurred,  the  ufage  of  public  wor-* 
fhip,  and  the  greater  difficulty  of  one  than  of 
the  other.  As  the  art  of  fculptural  defign 
was  infpired  by  the  defire  of  reprcfenting  their 
divinities,  the  ancients,  if  the  artifts  were  un- 
known, perfuaded  themfelves,  that  theft  effi* 
gies  had  fallen  down  from  heaven.  To  no 
effort  of  the  painter,  even  when  the  walls  of 
temples  were  adorned  with  pi<ftures,  did  they 
attribute  fo  great  a  degree  of  ianftlty.  Conii^ 
dering  painting  as  the  more  difficult  taik, 
becaufc  the  objefts  approach  nearer  to  the 
real  appearance  of  things,  they  require  to  be 
enlivened  and  made  fcnfible  by  the  manage- 
ment and  eafy  gradation  of  light  and  (hade, 
that  though  they  arc  depiAcd  upon  an  opakc 
furfaccj  they  may  prefent  the  refleftion  of  a 
mirrour.  In  the  reprefentation  of  nature,  the 
grand  requifites  arc  invention,  deiign,  and 
colouring*  Sculpture  is  exempt,  from  the  laft 
mentioned,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  fuch  as 
to  exceed  the  talents  of  the  majority  of  paints 
crs.  If  the  Greeks  had  no  knowledge  of 
light  and  fliade  before  the  time  of  ApoUo- 
dorus%  the  mafter  of  Zeuxis,  the  priority  of 

•  Plutarch,  p.  6x5. 

the 
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tkc  invcptien  of  fculpture   is  a  plain  fad. 

Painting  therefore  may  be  cpniidered  as  more 

difHcult  than  fciUpture>  in  the  fame  degree  as 

Tnere  inveption  is  more  eaij  than  eocecutionf 

after  truth  and  nature.     One  of  the  chief  adr 

vantages  claimed  by  fculpture  is,  that  it  brings 

nature  embodied  to  our  view,  as  the  objeft  is 

viiible  and  of  a  palpable  form  on  all  fides, 

"\?v^hich  alfo  includes  a  difficulty  of  reaching 

]f)erfedion,  from  the  power  given  of  infpcft- 

ing  it  in  every  poii>t.     The  painter  can  corr 

x-ed:  and  efface  his  faults,  whilft  thofe  of  th|5 

:flatuary  are  irreparable,  and  his  moft  promii^ 

i  ng  work  may  be  ipoiled  by  the  flightcfl:  de- 

^^.iation  from  his  model. 

The  art  of  fculptural  defign  made  a  flow 

:progrefs  in  Egypt,  from  the  fcveral  circum- 

X^nces  of  their  never  departing  from  the  like- 

xracfs  of  the  Ethiopic  features  of  the  natives^  to 

s:*eprefent  ideal  beauty,  their  having  been  re- 

^G:nStcd  by  their  government,  which  was  con* 

:<x)lidated  with  their  religion  to  one  unvarying 

x^femblance  of  their  gods,  priefts,  and  mo- 

xiarchs^,  and  laftly  from  their  artifts  having 

f  Euftath.  ad  Odyfs.  A.  p.  1484.     Hefych. 
S  Diod.  Sic.  1.  c.  p.  44« 

M  4  been 
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been  employed  in  fculpture  merely  as  a  trade 
that  they  had  learned  from  their  fathers/  and 
which  they  were  obliged  to  follow^. 

Yet,  there  were  two  epochs,  or  rather  two 
manners,  to  be  diftinguilhed  in  Egyptian  fculp- 
ture :  the  firft  retained  its  primitive  difcrimi^ 
nation  till  the  annihilation  of  their  ancient  go- 
vernment, which  profcribed  innovation  or 
variety ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  prior  to  the 
conqueft  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Greeks,  that 
any  memorable  alteration  had  taken  place. 
Perhaps  the  fecond  manner  is  not  purely 
Egyptian,  but  a  conceit  in  ibme  of  the  Roman 
cmperours,  particularly  Hadrian,  to  have  fta- 
tues  made  with  certain  of  the  Egj'ptian  cha- 
rafteriftics. 

In  their  genuine  ftatues  we  Ihall  feek  In 
vain  for  difpofition  of  parts  or  attitude,  for 
mufcles,  veins,  or  contraAions.  Their  deities 
are  all  of  them  uniform  and  alike.  Whether 
ereft,  fitting  or  kneeling,  their  backs  are  con- 
ftantly  propped  up  by  a  pilafter.  The  male 
deities  have  their  hands  and  arms  ftretched 
and  clofcly  ftuck  to  their  fides,  and  their  feet 
are  not  parallel,  but  in  the  fame  line,  one 
advanced  before  the  other.     In  the   fernale 

^  Dio^.  Sic.  1.  c.  p.  68. 

figures 
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figures  wc  may  obfervie,    In  thofe    at    leaft 

"which  arc  upright,  that  one  hand  is  laid  upon 

the  brcafts.    They  are  draped,  but  not  a  finglc 

fold  can  be  difcovered ;  the  clothing  is  {o  exa^l- 

3y  adapted  to  the  body,  that  it  can  be  known 

only  by  examining  the  neck  and  legs.     The 

^)ther  fex  are  naked,  excepting  a  kind  of  (cjuarc 

^pron. 

Notwnthftanding  this  total  failure  of   at- 

Stcrppt  to  imitate  the  human  figure,  animals 

f  exqujfite  workmanihip  were    formed    by 

hefe  fculptors,  in  which  correftnefs  in  dcfign- 

ng  the  bones  and  mufclcs,  and  even  an  elegant 

on  tour  and  gradation  in  every  part,   will  be 

llowed  to  exift.    The  Lions  at  the  foot  of  the 

apitol,  thofp  at  the  fountain  of  the  Acqua 

♦"dice,  and  the  great  Sphynx  in  the  Borghcfc 

^^^ardens  at  Rome,    are  excellent    fpecimens. 

n  designing  their  double  animals,  the  Egyp- 

ians  were  more  confiftent  than  other  nations, 

^nd  fhowed  more  fkill  in  putting  them  togc- 

*:her.      For  the   Sphynx,   which   is  fimply  a 

i^uman  head  attached  to  the  body  of  a  brute, 

is  an  inrention  more  eonfonant  to  the  oeco- 

r^omy  of  nature,  than  thofe  of  the  Greeks  or 

Tlomans ; — a  Centaur  can    fcarcely  be  fup- 

poied  to  have  exiftcd  with  fuch  a  repetition 

of 
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of  parts,  all  the  licence  of  fable  being  allowed. 
Deviations  from  the  firft  manner  had  not  fully 
prevailed  during  the  Perfian  dynafty^  but  bc-» 
long  to  the  age  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptole- 
mies, who  introduced  the  fciences,  together 
with  the  arts  of  Greece.  A  very  ftriking  dif- 
ference will  be  obferved,  not  only  in  the  mode 
of  placing  the  arms,  but  in  the  diftinguifhing 
of  the  outer  from  the  inner  veftment  in  the 
drapery,  as  well  as  the  very  high  finilhing  of 
the  heads. 

Of  the  iccond  manner,  or  that  adopted  by 
the  Romans  about  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  I 
will  notice  only  the  leading  peculiarities. 
Thcfe  artifts  were  fo  ambitious  of  making 
ftatues  in  the  true  tafte  of  Egj^Jt,  that  they 
procured  even  their  materials,  bafaltes  and  red 
granite,  from  that  country ;  and  confidering 
the  moft  antique  fpecimens  as  their  models, 
were  particularly  careful  to  afloix  the  Egyptian 
attributes.  But  the  Antinous,  although  in 
the  difguife  of  an  Egyptian,  will  be  found  by 
an  attentive  obferver  to  be  a  Grecian,  in  the 
whole  form  of  the  head,  its  oval  contour,  the 
correftnefs  of  the  profile,  the  fulnefs  of  the 
chin,  and  the  fuavity  of  the  mouth-  Such 
is  the  refcmblance  in  every  known  ftatue  of 

him 
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him  by  the  Greek  mailers^  the  (ax  giteatcr 
number  of  which  have  been  difcovered  in  the 
palaces  and  villa  of  Hadrian^  who  commanded 
that  his  favourite  ihould  be  deified  in  £gypt» 
where  he  died'. 

After  the  Egyptian  works  of  art>  the  moft 

ancient  are  thofe  of  the  Etrufcans.     The  firft 

emigration  to  Etruria,  was  that  of  the  Pelafgi^ 

a^  people  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  with  them 

the  ftyle  of  art    at  that  time    prevalent  in 

Greece ;  which  is  evident  from  the  Pelafgo- 

Greek  chara<fter  obfervable  on  the  Etmfcor 

^lafgic  Greek  gems  and  monuments,  from 

"which  original  manner  they  departed  in  no 

Juiflance^      About  fix    centuries  after  that 

«vent,    a    iecond    and    principal  fettlement 

''was   made   by   the  Greeks,   three    hundred 

^ears  before  Herodotus,  who  fixes  the  date  in 

'•he  time  of  Lycurgus  of  Sparta.     Thefe  later 

^colonifts  introduced  the  art  of  writing,  and  in 

^rocefs  of  time,  taught  the  Etrufcans  their 

i  PauGin*  1.  viii.  p.  617.  ^  Herod.  1.  i.  p.  28. 

'  Scarabaei  of  the  fomc  early  Pelafgo-Greck  work  are 
4^und  all  over  Greece  and  Egypt.  At  Ardea  were  va(es, 
paintings,  and  charail^rSi  in  the  Tape  ftyle,  but  by  Greek 
ariifts.    Pliny. 

fculpture 
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fculpturc  and  defign,  together  with  their  na- 
tional hiftory  and  that  of  their  deities,  in 
which  they  eventually  attained  to  great  ex- 
cellence. Figures  now  feen  on  the  moft 
antique  fpccimens  of  Etrufcan  art  correfpond, 
generally  fpcaking,  with  the  old  mythology  of 
Greece. 

A  league  made  by  the  Argivi,  againil  the 
Thebans,and  the  expedition  of  the  feven  againft 
Thebes,  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  are  the  moft 
remote  and  renowned  events  recorded  in  their 
annals.  No  memorial  of  this  war  is  prefervcd 
upon  any  monument  of  Grecian  art,  however 
ancient,  but  the  names  of  five  of  the  feven 
heroes  are  infcribed  on  a  gem,  in  the  Etruf- 
can charafter™.  This  circumilance  may  be 
admitted  to  prove  that  the  colonifls  in  Etruria 
pra<flifed  arts  unknown  or  difufed  in  the  mo- 
ther country,  during  fo  eventful  a  perioJ, 
when  the  contentions  of  its  chief  ftates  were 
carried  on  with  unremitted  violence". 

The  Etrufcan  ftyle  is  deficient  in  grace  and 

■  This  gem,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  known, 
was  in  the  colledion  of  haron  Stofch,  fold  to  the  king  of 
Prufliai  and  now  in  his  cabinet  at  Drcfden. 

■  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  5. 

charafteriftic 
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charafteriftic  cxprcffion,  fo  that  the  peribns 
reprcfented  were  marked  only  by  the  attri* 
butcs  they  bore,  whether  on  their  earthen 
vafes  or  their  paterae  of  bronze.  A  leading 
di{lin<5lion  between  the  firft  and  fecond  man- 
ner, both  of  defign  and  fculpturc,  is,  that  the 
hair  was  difpofed  in  minute  rows  of  curls,  as 
that  of  Hercules,  in  a  bas  relief  on  a  fquarc 
altar  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
jQcin  of  the  (he-wolf  in  the  fame  colleftion, 
<aft  in  bronze  when  the  Etrufcam  exercifcd 
the  arts  at  Rome^ 

Their  drapery  falls  univerfally  into  ftriated 

«r  ferpentinc  folds,  which  hard  manner  fomc 

«ven  of  the  Greek  Iculptors  adopted  in  their 

:2(igurcs  of  the  deities,  with  reverence  to  high 

^nd  venerable  antiquity,  as  well  as  to  diftin- 

^uifh  them  from  mortals.     Several  connoif- 

^*curs  have  aflerted  that  fome  of  the  vafes  fo 

^:allcd  were  not  Etrufcan;    many,  however, 

"%A^hich  arc  genuine  exhibit  fmall  figures,  as 

^.xitagtios,  relievos,  and  groupes.     In  Rome, 

there  is  not  a  fingle  Etrufcan  ftatue  extant, 

fhr  by  ftatues  only  could  the  judgment  be 

•  Dionyf.  Halic.  1.  i.  p.  64.  Cic.  Divinat.  1.  ii.  c  20. 
Onit.  3.  in  Cacilinani. 

dircfted 

*  .  ■■ ' 
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direiftcd  to  a  certain  point  of  deciiion,  by 
which  ^  complete  fyftcm  might  be  formed  of 
the  deligns  of  thefe  artifts. 

So  much  has  been  premifed  refpefting 
other  nations  before  we  treat  of  the  Greeks^ 
amongft  whom  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  dc-* 
cline  of  the  arts  may  be  more  fatisfadorily 
traced,  by  inquiring  into  their  religious  fyftcm^ 
and  hiftory. 

In  order  to  confider  the  arts  of  defigii 
amongft  the  Greeks,  and  to  account  for  their 
excellence  in  pourtraying  the  human  figure, 
we  muft  apply  the  ideal  to  the  objefts  of  our 
fenfes,  and  the  general  form  to  the  indivi-- 
dual ;  combining  them  alfo  with  our  idea  of 
**  the  beautiful,"  as  it  is  difperfed  throughout 
univerfal  nature.  When  we  hare  attentively 
examined  that  ipecies  of  beauty  in  parts  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  human  form,  we  may  deter- 
mine \vith  precilion  what  are  the  outlines 
and  lineaments  which,  in  a  whole,  compofe 
*^  the  beautiful."  Unity  and  fimplicity  are 
the  true  principles  of  reafoning  upon  the 
exiftence  of  "  the  beautifur*  in  any  objed; 
and  when  thefe  are  connected  by  proportion 
and  harmony,  the  cfFeA  is  *'  the  lublime/* 
Wc  frequently  miftake  the  pcrfcft  for  the 
3  fimpl^ 
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fimply  beautiful,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
certain  principles  in    pradice,    but    can  be 

m 

fcarcely  defined''. 

The  Greek  fciilptors,  who  excelled  in  beau*" 
ty  of  ccMdtour,  chofe  the  feafbn  of  youth  for 
the  be{i  models  of  their  deities,  in  oppoiition 
to  fome  of  the  great  modem  mafters,  who 
have  rtprefented  the  mufcles  and  veins  in 
itatues  of  every  period  of  life.  In  youth,  the 
aertal  and  the  folid  form  fecm  to  exift  in  the 
fame  body.  Hence  arofe  an  abftraft  and 
inetaphyfical  notion  of  an  ethereal  being  fub- 
ilantiated  and  clothed  in  a  bodily  Ihape,  but 
without  partaking  of  the  grofs  materiality  of 
debility  of  human  nature*^. 

Beauty,  therefore,  is  of  two  fpeciefe,  ideal  or 
abftraft,  and  individual  or  pcrfbnal.  But  Na- 
'ture  fails  in  her  end,  from  the  accidents  to 
Which  humanity  is  liable ;  fo  that  we  ifarely  fee 
a  form  perfcft  in  all  its  parts.  There  are 
heads  and  expreflion  of  ^^ntenance  to  be 

p  Crccro  (De  Fintbns,  1.  li.  c.  4.)  makes  Cotta  obferve 
that  it  is  more  eafy  to  fay  **  what  the  divinity  is  not  than 
what  he  is*' — an  obfervation  which  may  be  applied  to  *•  the 
beautiful"  in  the  arts,  as  being  more  eafily  felt,  than  dc- 
ifned. 

^.  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  17, 

daily 
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daily  fe6n,  which  may  rival  the  Flbrehtind 
Niobc  or  the  Vatican  Apollo,  but  it  is  only 
partial  beauty.  To  remedy  this  defeift^  the 
Greek  ftatuaries,  pfopofing  to  themfelvcs  ob- 
jects of  worftiip  fuperior  td  nature,  alwayis 
rcprefented  them  in  the  fpring  tide  of  life  and 
eternal  youth.  As  the  individual  model  could 
not  be  found,  they  applied  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  feleft  parts  in  various  bodies,  and  comf* 
poied  from  them  a  more  perfcdl  form.  The 
gymnailic  exercifes^  efpecially  thofc  in  Sparta, 
in  which  women  publickly  engaged,  exhibited 
the  moft  iymmetrical  human  figures  unen« 
cumbered  by  drapery,  from  whence  the  beft 
examples  might  be  fele^led.  Thefe  fpedacles 
offered  a  large  field  to.  be  fertilifed  by  the 
imagination  ^ 

Proportions  which  approach  neareft  to  per- 
fection conftitute  the  beautiful,  and  are  fopnd 
only  in  the  aflemblage  of  what  is  remarkable 
in  many  difficult  objeds.  Man  cannot  ima- 
gine any  thing  beyond  the  beauty  of  nature,., 
and  her  defefts  arc  difcoverable  by  himr  only 
from  an  attentive  comparifbn  of  individuals 
with  each  other.  For  fuch  examinations  the 
cuftoms  of  the  Greeks  allowed  them  frequent 

'  Ariftophan.  Pac.  v.  761. 

opportunity. 
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opportunity.      Not  only  the    public    games 

above  mentioned,  but  their  dances  both  comic 

and  ferious,  prefented  to  them  a  true  pifture 

of  the  paffions,  which .  their  artifts  have  fo 

liappily  ftudied,  and  exprefled  with  fo  much 

ardour    and    truth.      They   were   by  thefe 

oneans  enabled  to  dilcover  and  compare  the 

Specific  beauty  exclufively  appropriate  to  ei- 

'•hcr  fcx.     Notwithftanding  the  infinite  varie- 

^  of  individual  charad:er  from  which  they 

1x>rrowed  fingle  ideas,  there  refill  ted  a  whole, 

^he  parts  of  which  had  an  exaA  correfpond- 

^nce,  and  all  the  fymmetry  of  perfefted  na- 

"^ure.     The  laft  ornament  of  fculpture  is  efFeft, 

"%vhich,  like  the  polifh  of  a  column  or  the  luf- 

"Cire  of  a  diamond,  ihould  appear  as  a  part  in* 

Separable  from  the  whole,  to  which  it  gives 

^n  air  of  inilantaneous  produdion,  without 

Ixtraying  the  traces  of  the  chiflcl*. 

After   this    flight    fltetch    of  the  abftraft 
or  ideal  forms,  I  fhall  add  fbme  obfervations. 


] 
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*  Corpus  hominis  pulchrum  eft  in  quo  non  eminent 
Venae,  nee  oQa  numerantur.  Dial,  de  corrupt.  Eloquent. 
Pliny,  I.  36.  T.  2.  p.  651.     '•  Pythagoras  Rheginus  ex 

Italii,  primus  n^rvos  et  venas  expreflit,  capillumque  dili- 

pntius.*' 

N  more 
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more  in  detail,  of  certain  parts  of  the  human 
body  and  their  requifites  to  conftitutc  beauty, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients.  In  minutely 
examining  thofe  members  of  the  human  fi- 
gure by  which  alone  exprefGon  or  adlion  could 
be  communicated  to  the  mind  of  the  ipedla- 
tor,  an  opinion  will  be  hazarded,  as  well  of 
what  determines  the  beautiful  and  the  defi- 
cient in  beauty,  as  of  what  diftinguifhes  the 
antique  from  the  modem. 

The  primary  parts  in  defign  are  the  head, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet^  In  the  head,  eflcn- 
tial  beauty  depends  on  the  profile,  particularly 
on  the  line  which  defcribes  the  forehead  and 
the  nofe,  in  which  the  leaft  concavity  or  rife 
increafes  or  leflens  beauty,  in  its  degree.  The 
nearer  a  profile  approaches  to  a  right  line,  it 
is  the  more  majeftic  in  one,  and  the  mora 
lovely  in  the  other  lex;  to  prove  this  propofi- 
tion,  we  may  only  remark  its  oppofite. 

The  forehead  to  be  handfome  fhould  be 
low,  an  axiom  fo  decidedly  followed  by  the 

t  It  is  afierted  by  fome  authors,  that  ten  times  the  length 
of  the  head  is  the  juft  proportion  of  the  human  figure. 
Others  fay  nine,  or  even  eight  times.  The  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere  and  the  Venus  Dc'  Medici  have  more  than  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  faces. 

Grecian 
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Grecian  fculptors,  that  it  now  infallibly  dif- 
tingulfhes  the  antique,  from  the  modem  head. 
This  axiom  is  founded  on  the  tripartite  divl- 
fion  of  the  human  countenance,  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  figure  by  the  ancients;  fo  that  the 
nofe  fhould  occupy  exaftly  one  third  part  of 
the  face.  When  the  forehead  is  high  the 
want  of  proportion  is  eafily  difcovcred  by  con- 
cealing it  about  a  finger's  breadth,  at  the  roots 
of  the  hair.  That  deficiency  in  fymmetry 
was  remedied  by  the  Greek  women,  who  wore 
a  diadema  or  fillet,  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  Horace  (no  mean  judge)  that  a  low  fore- 
head was  a  principal  conftituent  of  female 
beauty". 

But,  to  its  completion,  ringlets  of  hair 
forming  an  afch  round  the  temples,  and  co- 
inciding to  perfedl  the  oval  of  the  face,  were 
indifpenfablc.  A  forehead  fo  rounded  was 
peculiar  to  the  Greek  female,  and  art  readily 
adopted  the  luxuriance  of  nature.  This 
fhape  of  the  forehead  was  confidered  as  {o 
generally  requifite  to  beauty,  that  in  no  ideal 
head  fhall  we  difcover  the  locks  falling  in 
angles  on  the  temples ;  a  fmgularity  which 
affifts  in  the  deteAion  of  modern  heads  cn- 

«  •'  Infignem  tcnui  frontc  Lycorida."    Od  1.  i  33. 

N  :?  grafted 
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grafted  upon  antique  ftatues.  By  the  artill:3 
of  the  later  ages  this  obfervation  was  either 
not  made»  or  not  adhered  to. 

The  eyes  vary  in  largenefs  as  well  in  nature 
as  in  art,  which  is  obfervable  in  the  reprefcn- 
tation  of  their  deities  and  heroes.  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  Juno,  have  the  eyelids  acutely 
arched  in  the  centre,  and  narrow  at  their  ex- 
tremities. In  the  heads  of  Minerva  the  eyes 
are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  forementioned 
deities,  but  the  arch  is  lefs  elevated ;  in  thofe 
of  Venus  the  fhape  of  the  eye  is  not  fo  full, 
and  the  lower  eyelid  a  little  raifed,  which 
produces  an  air  very  chara<fteriftic  of  that 
goddefs.  Some  of  the  Roman  artifts,  as  if 
ambitious  of  improving  on  the  antique,  have 
rcprefcnted  the  eyes  fo  orbicular,  that  they 
feem  to  ftart  from  their  fockets,  which  may 
be  obferved  in  the  Ifis,  at  Florence.  The 
pupil  is  rarely  marked  in  genuine  .antiques, 
though  many  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  heads, 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian,  have  eyes  made 
of  jewels  or  glafs  to  refemble  the  natural  iris. 
By  examining  many  heads,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ancients  did  not  defcribc  the  eyes 
uniformly;  and  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
fculptors  in  marble  did  not  mark  the  pupils 

before 
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Wore  the  age  of  Hadrian,  when  it  was  gene- 
rally done. 

In  the  heads  of  ftatues,  efpccially  the  ideal, 
the  eyes  appear  to  be  more  deeply  fet  than  in 
nature,  which  gives  them  an  air  of  aufterity 
rather  than  of  fwcetnefs.  But  thcfc  larger 
ilatues  were  ufually  placed  diftantly  from  the 
fight ;  and  if  the  eyes  had  projected  as  in  na- 
ture, all  efFeft  of  light  and  fhade  would  have 
been  loft.  Pindar""  dcfcribes  beauty  as  reiiding 
in  the  eyebrows.  It  is  formed  by  the  regu- 
larly thin  arch  made  by  the  hair,  fuch  as  I 
liave  witnefled  to  be  univerfal  amongft  the 
women  of  Scio,  the  Chios  of  antiquity,  and 
others  of  the  Greek  iflands.  This  firong  con- 
tour of  the  eyebrows  is  exprefled  with  great 
force,  being  merely  a  projeftion  of  the  bone, 
particularly  in  Niobe  and  her  daughters,  at 
Florence.  When  "  the  fublime*'  in  ftatuary 
yielded  to  "  the  graceful"  by  rounding  and 
fbftcning  the  parts  which  were  originally 
marked  out  with  fevere  precifion,  even  the 
eyebrows  were  fculptured  with  more  delicacy, 
in  order  to  give  greater  foftnefs  to  the  whole 
air.     This  circumftance  is  remarkable  in  the 

"  Ncra.  8.  V.  3. 

N  3  Mercury 
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Mercury  of  the  Vatican,  fb  long  miAaken  fof 
Antinous. 

Theocritus^  appears  to  have  had  a  tafte  for 
eyebrows  joining  over  the  nofe,  as  is  common 
in  Turkey,  where  the  women  encourage  thcna 
to  meet  by  various  arts.  In  nature,  I  could 
not  but  confider  them  as  a  deformity,  which  J 
frequently  noticed  at  Conftantinople ;  and  the 
iculptors  of  Rome  were  of  the  fame  opinion, 
for  though  the  eyebrows  of  Auguftus  were 
naturally  joined,  they  corrected  that  defcd  iq 
his  ftatues :  an  air  of  difdain  is  ezpreiled  by 
the  fwelling  of  the  noftrils,  as  in  the  Bclvir 
4ere  Apollo,  whilft  the  general  charafter  of 
ferenity  is  given  in  the  forehead.  The  chin 
acquires  beauty  frona  it3  folid  round  form,  and 
as  it  contributes  to  the  apparent  convexity  of 
the  cheeks,  which  in  many  heads,  not  merely 
ideal,  but  taken  from  models  in  real  Ufe,  fccm 
po  be  difproportionately  large.  Yet  the  chin 
of  the  far-famed  Venus  of  Medicis*  is  pofi- 
tively  fquat  and  deprefled.     Nor  is  the  dim? 

r  Idyll.  8.  y.  72. 
*  Xhe  e^a6V  height  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  four 
feet,  eleven  inches,  and  five  lines. 

<<  Ipia  Venus  pobem  quotics  veltmeaa  poait 
Protegitv  lanra  fcmirtdiiAa  nuntt.'* 

Otid.  AtU  Am.  ].  11.  ▼•  6i4« 

pie. 
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pie,  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  made 
by  the  little  finger  of  Cupid,  to  be  confidered, 
according  to  the  p^ad:ice  of  the  antique,  as 
adding  to  beauty. 

In  adjufling  and  defcribing  the  hair  infi- 
nite care  was  taken  by  the  ancient  mailers^ 
as  being  not  only  in  itfelf  eflcntially  beautiful, 
but  as  heightening  and  relieving  it  in  the  firft 
degree. 

As  they  exerted  all  their  talents   in  the 
workmanfhip  of  the  hair,  there  are  many  ipe- 
cimens  of  variety  in  the  different  epochas  of 
Greek  fculpture.     In  figures  of  the  moft  an- 
tique ftylc  it  is  minutely  curled ;  loofe  an4 
caiy  when  the  arts  were  at  their  zenith,  and 
curioufly  plaited  or  coiled  round  a  fingle  bod- 
Jcin,  at  their  decline.     The  Deities  were  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  a  peculiar  form  and  manner  in 
^'hich  the  hair  was  difpofed,  particularly  that 
^^)f  Jupiter,  which  was  never  ^ayied.     Phidias 
formed   his  Jupiter  upon  the  model  of  Ho- 
^wier*,  and  neglefted  no  circumftance  of  the 

hair. 


*  Plutarch  mentions,  that  when  Paulus  Emilius  vifited 
T^c  temple  of  Olympia,  he  exclaimed,    **  Ihe  Jupiter 

N  4  *•  of 
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hair.  Three  (ii6linft  manners  of  defcribing 
the  hair  are  noticeable  in  the  ftatues  of 
Apollo.  It  is  tied  in  a  knot  above  the  crown 
of  the  head ;  it  is  raifed  above  the  ears  to  the 
iiimmit  of  the  forehead,  or  it  is  loofely  curled 
all  over.  The  hair  of  Bacchus  is  as  long, 
more  foft  in  its  appearance,  and  lefs  curled 
than  that  of  the  Delphic  god^  By  clofe 
fliort  hair  over  the  brow,  a  full  neck,  and 
fmall  head,  the  ftatucs  of  Hercules  are  uni- 
formly recognized.  That  of  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  young  or  old,  is  rough,  with  the  ends  a 
little  bent,  in  imitation  of  the  ikin  of  goats^ 
of  whole  nature  they  were  laid  to  partake. 
The  hair  of  Mercury  is  not  long,  but  thickly 
trifpcd  and  curled. 

When  it  was  colle<fted  in  a  double  knot 

* 

**  of  Phidias  is  the  tnic  Jupiter  of  Homer,  A^i^rov 
«'  rcuyyfa^fowOftefoy^' — Lucian.  Macrobius,  Sat.  1.  v.  c.  15. 
Valerius  Max.  Mem.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Virgil,  in  his  imita- 
tion of  the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  does  not  defcend  to  the 
particulars  of  his  beard,  hair,  and  eyebrows,  for  which  omif- 
fion  he  has  the  cenfure  of  Macrobius,  but  the  praife  of 
Scaliger. 

^  Ovid  Met.  1.  iii.  p.  421 ;  TibulK  1.  i.  El^g.  iv.  v.  33  ; 

and  Martiali  1.  i.  Epig.  125. 

and 
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and  tied  in  the  middle,  on  the  crown  of  the 
head,  it  denoted  virginity,  Mr.  Townley  has 
a  fine  head  of  Diana  fo  diftingulftied.  The 
form  of  the  crefcent  might  have  ftiggcft- 
ed  the  primary  idea  of  attiring  the  head 
in  a  manner  to  refemble  it — or  it  may  be 
imitative  of  flames,  and  applicable  to  the 
vcftal  fire. 

An  attention  equal  to  that  with  which  they 
formed  the  head,  the  Greek  fculptors  fliewed 
in  the  extremities  of  the  human  figure. 
Both  in  the  hands  and  feet  they  employed 
confummate  Ikill.  Very  few  hands  are  pre- 
fcrved.  Thofc  of  the  Medicean  Venus  are 
reftorcd  as  far  as  the  elbow,  but  among  an- 
tiques the  beft  fpecimens  are  a  hand  of  one  of 
the  Ions  of  Niobe,  at  Florence,  and  of  both 
the  figures  compofing  a  groupe  of  Mercury 
and  a  Nymph  in  the  garden  of  the  Fariiefc 
palace  at  Rome.  In  male  figures  an  eflential 
quality  of  beauty  was  the  full  and  elevated 
cheft ;  in  the  other  fex  uniformity  and  com- 
padnefs.  The  anterior  trunk  of  the  figure 
was  never  diftended  by  corpulence  or  reple- 
tion, but  made  to  reprefent  that  of  a  man 
awaking  from  a  placid  and  found  fleep. 

The 
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The  feet  of  the  Laocoon  (for  expreflion  of 
foan),  the  naked  foot  of  the  Venus  Callipygcs, 
aQ4  the  fandals  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo^  are  al^ 
Oiquiiite  in  their  feveral  modes  of  appropriate 
beau^. 


SECTION 
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se<:tion    il 


I  SHALL  not  exceed  the  limits  I  have  pio* 
pofed  by  offering  a  fummary  view  of  the  dif^ 
ferent  aeras  and  fchools  of  fculpture  in  Greece^ 
enumerating  omly  their  mod  famous  mailers^ 
with  critical  remarks  on  the  fpecimens  which 
ilill  remain. 

In  the  earlicft  ^era  of  fculpture  in  Greece 
three  fchools  of  dcfign  were  eftablilhed;  in 
the  ifland  of  ^gina,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Si- 
cyon.  This  laft  city  was  ftyled  the  mother 
of  the  arts  %  as  Dipaenus  and  Scillides,  and  alfo 
their  difciples  had  fiourifhed  there ;  and  after 
feven  generations,  Ariftocles,  the  brother  of 
Canacus,  likewife  a  fculptor  of  eminence,  pre- 
iided  over  the  fame  eftabliflxment  with  undi« 
miniihed  fame**.  The  fchool  of  iEgina 
traced  its  origin  to  Daedalus  of  fabulous  hif- 

•  Plin.  ].  XXXV.  c.  40.     L.  xxxvi.  c.  4. 
^  Paufan.  L  v.  p.  437. 

tory. 
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tory,  and  his  contemporary  S  mills  made  two 
ilatues  of  Juno,  one  for  her  temple  at  Samos, 
and  the  other  for  that  at  Argos  ^. 

From  thefe  aufpicious  dawnings  of  the  arts 
three  diftinft  fchools  arofe,  one  of  which  was 
peculiar  to  Ionia,  the  others  were  fixed  in 
Greece,  at  Athens,  and  at  Sicyon,  each  of 
them  fliining  with  nearly  equal  (plcndour  for 
feveral  ages. 

At  the  head  of  thefe  artifts  is  placed  My- 
ron, whofe  ftatues  of  bronze  ^  attrafted  the 
admiration  of  Greece,  particularly  a  Difcobo- 
lus  noticed  by  QuinAilian  %  a  Repetition  of 
which  in  marble  is  now  in  the  colleftibn  of 
Mr.  Townley.  Phidias  was  the  dlfciple  of 
Eladas  and  Ageladas  ^,  the  probable  contem- 
poraries of  Myron,  and  who  flourifhed  in  the 
fixteenth  Olympiad.    We  collect  from  Quinc- 

c  Id.  1.  vii.  p.  53T.         ^  Cicero  in  Vcrrcm,  iv.  c.  43. 

«  "  Quid  tarn  diftortum  et  elaboratum,  ut  eft  ille  Dif- 
cobolos  Myronis.  Si  quis  tamen  ut  parum  re6lum  im- 
probet  opus,  nonne  ab  intelleclu  abfuerit?  in  qua  vel 
praecipue  laudabilis  eft  ipfa  novitas  ac  difficultas." — Quind. 
1.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p  64.     Plin.  xxxiv.  c.  19. 

'  Antholog.  1.  iv.  c.  xxii.  p.  334. 

tilian 
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tilian  ^  that  he  excelled  in  Imparting  a  celef- 
tial  dignity  to  his  figures  of  the  Deities 
(Minerva  at  Athens,  and  Jupiter  Olympus  at 
Elis),  particularly  in  thofe  wrought  in  ivory, 
many  of  which  were  lefs  than  the  natural 
fizc.  He  caft  likewife  in  bronze.  In  the 
fame  age  lived  Polycletus,  an  artift  of  exqui- 
fitc  grace  and  moft  corfeA  finifhing;  the  latter 
quality  was  the  efFcft  of  his  fmgular  diligence. 
To  the  human  figure  he  gave  more  than  hu- 
man beauty,  but  failed  in  exprcffing  the  ma- 
jeftic  charader  of  the  gods  **. 

The  w^orks  of  Egefias  were  known  by  their 
hardnefs  and  fubllmity  of  tnanner  *. 

The  arts  of  defign  in  Greece  flucfhiatcd 
with  the  varjing  fortunes  of  the  feveral  ftatcs 
in  which  they  were  profefled ;  but  they  re- 
gxdarly  accompanied  Athens  through  all  her 
viciffitudes.  Whether  triumphant  or  de- 
prciTed,  in  the  progrcfs  of  the  arts  we  may 
mark  her  frequent  changes  with  an  almoft 
hiftorical  exadnefs.  The  victories  of  The- 
miftocles  rendered  that  renowned  city  the  afy- 

S  Quinft.  1.  xii.  c.  lo. 
"*  Id.  Plln   1.  xxxiv.  p   651.     I.  2.  Hardouini. 
'  Quinct.  ut  Supra. 

lum 
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lum  of  phHofbphy  and  genius,  and  the  liberty 
ib  honourably  acquired,  extended  the  fame, 
vhilft  it  excited  the  emulation,  of  the  Ionian 
and  Sicilian  colonifb,  with  great  fuccefs. 
This  happy  epocha  may  be  placed  about  fifty 
years  after  the  defeat  and  expulfion  of  the 
Perfians  ^. 

Of  the  fchool  of  Phidias  the  moft  diftin* 
guifhed  were  Alcamenes  of  Athens,  and  Ago- 
tacritus  of  the  ifland  of  Paros.  Their  rival 
ikill  was  exerted  in  finilhing  a  ftatue  of  Ve- 
nus, and  the  palm  was  partially  adjudged  by 
the-Athenians  to  their  own  citizen  ^ 

Polycletus  of  Sfcyon  was  the  competitor 
vnth  Phidias  in  an  undertaking  of  more  gran- 
deur and  confequence  than  his  ufual  works. 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  employed  him  for 
a  coloiTal  Juno,  compofed  of  gold  and  ivory, 
rather  in  emulation  of,  than  to  imitate,  the 
Olympic  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  Two  figures  in 
bronze  by  Polycletus,  reprefcnting  the  cane- 
phorae,  or  nymphs  bearing  in  bafkets  the  fym- 
bols  of  Ceres  to  a  facrifice,  were  taken  from 
the  Thefpians  by  Verrcs,    and  brought  to 

^  Diod.  Sicul.  I.  xii.  p.  7a..         '  Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  8i. 

6  Rome. 
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Rome.  They  were  efteemed  beyond  any 
bronze  figures  exifting  at  that  time. 

Such  was  his  fkill,  that  he  completedl  the 
perfe<ft  figure  of  a  man,  which  ferved  as  a 
model  to  his  fucceffors,  and  was  confidered 
by  Lyfippus  as  the  acme  of  the  art  "*. 

Whilft  Phidias  in  gold  and  ivoiy,  and  Pb- 
lycletus  in  bronze,  engrofled  to  themfelves 
every  excellence,  Scopas  acquired  a  fcarcely 
inferior  celebrity  for  his  ftatues  in  marble. 
The  groupe  of  Niobe  at  Florence  was  attri- 
buted by  Pliny  to  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  for  he 
does  not  decide  **.  Againft  the  pretenfions  of 
the  latter  we  may  adduce  the  fimplicity  of 
drapery  in  the  daughters,  which  evidently 
chara6terifes  an  age  immediately  preceding 
that  of  Praxiteles.  With  greater  probability, 
therefore,  Scopas  was  the  artift. 

The  fincft  fragment  of  Greek  fculpturc 
now  in  England,  is  a  head  of  Niobe  (a  repeti- 
tion of  that  at  Florence,  but  of  very  fuperior 

m  Polycletus  Sicyonius  fecit  et  quern  canona  artifices 
vocant,  lineamenta  artls  ex  eo  petentes,  velut  a  lege  qui^ 
dam. — Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  19.  Cicero  (de  claris  Orator. 
c.  86)  confounds  the  Doryphores  with  this  (btue. 

■  Anthol.  I.  iv.  c.  9. 

work- 
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workmanfhip)  which  was  brought  from  Rome 
by  Lord  Exeter^  and  by  him  prefented  to 
Lord  Yarborough. 

The  laft  fculptor  coeval  with  Phidias  was 
Cteiilaus,  who  jointly  with  him  and  Polycle- 
tus  finifhed  one  of  the  three  Amazons  dc- 
figned  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Epheius,  and  the  ftatue  of  Pericles  commend- 
ed by  Pliny.  He  allows  to  Ctefilaus^  the 
lingular  felicity  of  giving  a  more  noble  air  to 
his  heroes,  even  than  that  which  they  pof^ 
feffed.  Abbate  Winckelmann  p,  with  that 
confummate  erudition  with  which  he  ex- 
amines thefe  fubjed^,  contends  againft  the 
received  opinion  that  the  Mirmillo  or  dying 
Gladiator  in  the  Capitol,  was  the  performance 
of  this  fculptor. 

Of  the  firft  ftyle  of  the  Grecians,  fo  re- 
markable for  fimplicity  and  boldnefs,  the  aera 
was  circumfcribed  to  the  limits  of  fifty 
years,  a  period  during  which  the  arts  had 

•  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  19.  **  Mirum  in  hac  arte  eft,  quod 
viros  nobiles  nobiliores  fecit.'* 

P  Mon.  Ined  cap.  iv.  p-  71*  ^lafici  Raccolt.  di  Stat, 
Tav.  Ixv. 

arrived 
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arrived  at  their  meridian  of  fublimity  "i.  The 
fucceeding  age  introduces  Praxiteles^  who 
may  be  called  the  father  of  the  fecond  man* 
ner,  and  whofe  works  were  difcriminated  by 
their  flowing  outline  and  delicacy  of  finifh* 
ing.  The  elevation  of  Thebes  ^  by  Epami- 
nondas '  above  the  other  flates  of  Greece,  pro- 
<luced  a  complete  change  in  her  whole  fyf- 
^em ;  but  as  fbon  as  the  Athenians  recovered 
their  former  fplendour,  the  arts,  which  had 
^vcr  kept  pace  with  it,  revived  with  un- 
abated vigour.  Many  works  of  Praxiteles  are 
xioticed  by  the  hiftorians  and  poets.  His  Venus 
of  Gnidus  in  marble,  attracted  then  no  leis 
admiration  than  what  the  Medicean  has  iince 
done  in  the  modern  world ;  and  his  Apollo  in 
l>ronze,  called  from  the  lizard  on  the  trunk 

4  The  names  of  Policies,  Cephifodorus,  Leocares,  and 
Hippodotus,  are  refcued  from  oblivion  by  Pliny.  The  bafe 
infcribcd  of  the  Ganymede  of  Leocares  is  ilill  prefervcd  in 
the  Medici  collection. 

'  Quin£t.  1  xii.  c  lo.     **  Ad  veritatem  Lyfippum  et 

Praxitclem  acceffifle  optime  affirmant."     Plin.  1.  xxxiv. 

\     p.  726,. tit  fup.     **•  Praxiteles  quoque  in  marmore  fellcior 

\    ideo  et  clarior  eft.      Fecit  tamen   ex  acre   pulcherrima 

?    openu 

1^  *  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  i.  p.  3. 
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of  the  tree  againft  which  he  refts,  "  Sauroc- 
tonos,"  is  ftill  the  moft  curious  in  the  Villa 
Albania  one  of  the  firft  repofitories  in  Rome. 
Praxiteles  finiflicd  likcwife  a  fmall  ftatue  of 
Cupid  breaking  his  bow  and  the  fkin  of  the 
lion  thrown  over  the  trunk  ^  which  was  fo 
cfteemed,  that  it  was  frequently  copied  in 
marble.  Fourteen  repetitions  of  this  figure 
are  known  to  exift,  the  fineft  of  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  capitol  at  Rome,  Mr.  Townlcy 
has  one  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  twa 
others  of  con{idcrablc  merit  are  m  the  collec- 
tion at  Wilton,  and  at  Sir  R.  Worfley's  in 
the  ifle  of  Wight.  A  faun  in  the  Pio-Cle- 
mentine  Mufeum  in  the  Vatican  is  iuppofed 
to  be  a  very  excellent  antique  copy  of  the 
bronze  by  Praxiteles. 

In  the  fame  colleftion  is  a.  repetition  of  the 
Gnidian  Venus ''.  But  the  moft  elaborate 
male-ftatue  remains  unappropriated,  and  the 
fculptor  of  the  Belvidcre  Apollo  has  eluded 

*  Calllftratus. 
■  Scopas  made  another  Venus  which  was  draped,   and 
'Pliny  aflerts  that  it  was  more  excellent  than  that  of  Phi- 
dias at  Gnidus.    Aiuhol.  Epig.  Antipatri  et  (extum  ab  ipfb 
£.venl. 

the 
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the  clofcft  inveftigation  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries. The  name  of  ApoUodorus  of  Athena 
appears  on  the  plinth  of  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dici, which  has  been  detected  as  a  modern 
iovgcry. . 

Not  long  after  Praxiteles  had  fignalifed 
liimfelf  in  ftatuary,  but  particularly  in  bronze, 
appeared  Lycippus,  whofe  great  merit  was 
"the  having  followed  nature  more  fcrupulouily 
^han  his  imriiedlate  predcceflbrs.  If,  as  Pliny 
ilates,  his  works  were  fo  numerous  as  to 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred,  we  have  the  more 
*o  regret  that  they  were  all  of  bronze,  and 
irretrievably  deftroyed  \ 

No  authentic  document  remains,  by  which 
t:hc  age  of  Agefander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenor 
dorus  might  be  certified,  but  there  are  proofs, 
that  Lifippus  flouriflied  under  the  dominion 
of  Alexander  ^.  To  thefe  firft  mentioned  ar- 
tifts  is  the  Laocoon  afcribed  by  Pliny  *,  and 
Winckelmann*  conjefturcs  that  Agefander 
'was  the  father  of  the  others,,  and  finifiied  the 

*  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  torn.  ii.  p   6j\6» 
y  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xvii.  p.  579.        *  Plin.  1.  xxxvi  c.  4. 

*  Mon.  Incd.  p.  79. 

O  z  Lajcoon, 
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Laocooti  which  is  the  moft  difficult  figure^ 
whilft  thofc  of  the  two  youths  were  left  to 
his  (bns. 

In  reply  to  thofe  who  would  infinnatc  that 
this  ftatue  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
compofition  of  the  JEneid,  he  obferves,  that 
the  hair  of  the  two  young  men  cxaAly  re  • 
fembles  that  of  tne  fons  of  Niobe  or  the 
wrcftlers  at  Florence,  the  criterion  of  a  much 
earlier  sera. 

Notwithftanding  the  ancient  attcftations 
of-  its  iupercxcellence,  it  has  been  a  queftion 
agitated  in  the  learned  world,  whether  the 
groupe  was  formed  upon  Virgil's  defcription, 
or  that  it  (upplicd  the  poet  with  the  fiAion. 
Bnt  the  effect  to  be  produced  in  either  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  dlftinct  primriples, 
of  the  one  fimply  comn^ifcration  of  torture, 
of  the  other  extreme  horror. 

In  the  age  of  the  fculntors  of  the  Laocoon, 
Appolonius  and  Taurifcus  are  conjcftured  to 
have  flourifhcd ;  for  their  precile  date  is  not 
known.  They  finiihcd  that  very  celebrated 
groupe  now  at  Naples,  and  called,  "  the  Far- 
ncfc  Bull."  Dlrce  is  rcprcfcntcd  in  the  aft 
of  being  bound  to  the  horns  of  the  enraged 
animal,  in  order  to  precipitate  her  into  the 

Tea 
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Tea  by  2^thus  and  Amphion,  the  Ions  of  An- 
t'lopa^  who*  is  likewife  there ;  and  a  fifth 
figure  of  a  young  man  fitting  in  horror  of  fb 
cruel  a  punifhment,  completes  the  rival 
groupe  of  the  Laocoon  \  The  antique  parts 
are  in  a  firailar  flyle  to  it,  but  the  reflora- 
tions  are  numerous,  and  in  fbme  inflances 
unaccordant  Upon  an  infcriptlon,  now  ob- 
literated, was  traced  the  name  of  another 
artift,  Mcnecrates ;  and  we  arc  told,  that  this 
vaft  mafs  of  fculpture  was  formed  out  of  a 
fingle  block,  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes.  Greece, 
"^fter  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  lapfed 
iato  a  flate  of  dependence  little  better  than 
flfvrery.  Ercry  territory  was  impoverifhed 
-'4nd  laid  wafte  by  the  exorbitant  impofition  of 
taxes,  or  continuance  of  wan  Under  the 
oppreffion  of  their  once  favoured  country  the 
^rts  were  neglcftcd  and  nearly  annihilated, 

*  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

The  anttqae  groupes  fddom  exceeded  four  or    five 

figarjes,  excepting  the  Niobe,  which  is  compofed  of  iixteen. 

Cardinal  Polignac,  about  I730t  difcovered  among  ft  fome 

^    ruins,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  palace  of  Marius,  twelve 

female  ftatues  without  heads.     Lambert  Stgifbert  Adam* 

;  a  French  fcuiptor  then  at  Rome,  converted  them  at  once 

iqto  Achilles  amidll  the  daughters  of  f^ycomedes, 

O  3  had 
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had  they  not  found  refuge  in  Aiia,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Seleucidae  ^. 

Men  of  talents  in  every  profeffion,  fought 
in  Egypt  the  encouragement  afforded  theni 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  exhibited  a  munifi-;- 
cence  worthy  of  Alexander,  his  predeceffor  in, 
that  kingdom. 

Soon  after  the  arts  had  banilhed  themfelves 
from  Greece,  libcity  infpired  her  lafi:  heroes, 
Aratus  and  Philipomanes,  to  attempt  her  re- 
ftoration.  Mutual  jealoufy  prevented  that 
glorious  end,  and  recourfe  being  had  to  the 
Romans  againfl  the  Macedonian  Philip,  h^ 
w^as  defeated  and  compelled  to  cede  the  pro- 
vinces he  had  unjuflly  ufiirped. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  before 
Chrift,  the  Roman  conful  Quintus  Flaminius 
proclaimed  at  Corinth  univerial  liberty  to 
Greece;  and  the  public  tranquillity  confe- 
quent  on  that  event,  introduced  one  of  the 
mofl  memorable  a^ras  of  the  arts. 

Immediately,  upon  their  arrival,  Calliflra- 
tus,  Athenaeus,  and  Policies,  were  the  mofl 
admired  maflers  of  fculpture.  Policies  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  flatue  of  the  Herma- 

«  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  97. 
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phroditc,  now  in  the  Borghefe  Villa  at  Rome. 
Apollonius  the  Athenian  made  the  Torfo  of 
Hercules  in  the  Belvidere,  which  was  efteem- 
ed  by  Michel-Agnuolo  luperior  to  any  per- 
feft  ftatue  difcovered,  at  that  period,  in 
Rome. 

But  the  reftlefs  genius  of  the  Grecians  in- 
cited them  to  blAs  by  which  they  loft  th6 
liberty  they  ftrove  to  defend,  before  aggref- 
fion  had  been  made  by  the  Romans,  to  whom 
the  Achsean  league  had  adminiftered  a  plau- 
iible  caufe  of  offence.  L.  Mummius,  the 
^confiil,  was  dire<fted  to  lay  fiegc  to  Corinth. 
The  capture  of  a  city  fo  famed  as  a  repolltot}' 
of  all  that  was  pcrfed  in  the  arts,  provoked 
the  avarice  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  who  re- 
ftrained  no  excefs  of  predatory  violence.  By 
tranfporting  fo  many  fiiperb  works  of  tafte  to 
Rome  to  grace  his  triumph,  he  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  an  infatiable  ardour  of 
poffeffing  them.  Thus  the  daemon  of  ap- 
propriation exhaufted  the  temples,  and  pil- 
laged the  ftirines  of  the  moft  venerable  anti- 
quity, and  eventually  transferred  the  feat  of 
the  arts  from  Athens  to  the  growing  metro- 
polis of  the  world. 

O  4  "  Graecia 
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tained  little  more  than  their  names  \  Sylla 
had  depredated  three  of  the  richeft  and  moil 
iacred  temples,  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  of 
iEfculapius  in  Epidaurus,  and  of  Jupiter  at 
Elis.  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily  had  ihared 
the  general  calamity  in  an  equal  extent  ^ 

After  this  melancholy  view  of  fallen  Greece 
we  may  €nd  fome  fatisfaftion  in  dxrcAing  our 
minds  to  the  introduftion  of  the  arts  at 
Rome,  and  to  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  men  of  talents  experienced  even  from 
their  haughty  and  rapacious  conquerors. 

Pafiteles  (a  name  which  has  been  con- 
founded with  Praxiteles)  was  a  native  of  Ca- 
labria, and  caft  in  filver  Rofcius,  the  cele- 
brated aftor,  as  an  infant  lying  in  a  cradle, 
and  entwined  by  a  ierpent,  a  fituation  of  dan- 
ger from  which  his  nurfe  is  faid  to  have  pre- 

^  Paolan.  1.  ix.  p.  727.  Applan.  Beli.  Civ.  1.  ii 
P  ^3^-  ', 

'  Strabo,  I.  vi.  p.  272.  The  palace  of  Attal us  abound* 
cd  in  the  finefl  ftatuary,  as  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  all  of 
which  was  brought  to  Rome  ;  and  the  pillage  of  fculpture 
made  by  YeiTes  when  prsefeil  of  Sicily  to  enrich  his  gal- 
lery, was  a  principal  charge  of  crimination  by  Cicero,  in 
his  fpirhed  oration  againft  him.  Liv.  1.  xxv.  c.  40.  Ju- 
venal, Sat.  viii.  v.  87. 

fer\xd 
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fcrvcd  him  K  Nearly  about  the  feme  time, 
Archeillaus  and  Evander  were  in  great  requcft 
at  Rome.  By  the  profufe  and  wealthy  Lu* 
cuUus,  Archeillaus  was  patronized ;  and  both 
thefe  artifts  had  gained  celebrity  by  their 
works  in  chalk,  modelled  probably  from  the 
fined  antiques,  as  well  as  being  fpecimens  of 
their  own  invention.  A  Venus,  made  for 
Julius  Caefar,  and  the  refloration  of  a  head  of 
Diana  for  a  ftatue,  the  original  work  of  Ti^- 
motheus,  the  contemporary  of  Scopas,  by  the 
command  of  Auguflus,  are  noticed  by  Pliny 
as  their  chief  works,  and  afcertain  their  aera 
and  their  fame.  Horace  alludes  to  the  fupc* 
nor  ftyle  of  Evander  in  bas-reliefs  **. 

c  Cicero  de  Divinat.  1.  i.  c.  36.     Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  45. 

Such  was  the  profufion  of  the  Romans  after  their  con- 
falar  government  was  extlnguiftiedy  that  a  ftatue  of  Vic- 
|tory  in  the  Capitol  was  ered^ed  of  mafEve  gold,  and  weigh- 
ed 120  lb.  A  pearl  valued  at  1000/.  Englifli  money  wa^ 
cut  in  two,  to  make  ear-rings  for  the  ilatue  of  Venus  in 
the  Pantheon.  M.  Antony  gave  one  h:^lf  to  Cleopatra, 
who  fwallowed  it  diflblved  in  vinegar. 

^  — ^  "  menfave  catillum 


Evandri  manibus  tritum  dejecit." 

HoR.  Serm.  1.  i.  f.  iii,  v.  91. 
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Among  the  monuments  of  fculpture  made 
fit  Rome,  in  thcfe  laft  days  of  her  republi<i, 
and  certainly  by  Grecian  artifts,  are  the  two 
ftatues  of  the  Thracian  kings,  as  priibners  at 
ft  triumph,  in  grey  marble,  Thefe  were 
kiqgs  of  the  Scordifci,  a  rude  people,  who 
were  defeated  by  M.  Licinius  Lucullus,  the 
brother  of  the  magnificent  fenator.  £xa(pe-- 
rated  by  their  repeated  perfidy,  he  commanded 
their  hands  to  be  cut  off,  a  circumftance  of 
cruelty  repreiented  in  the  marble  which  now 
remains  in  the  mufeum  of  the  capitol. 

The  ftatue  of  Pompey ',  now  in  the  hall  of 
the  Spada  palace,  but  originally  ftanding  in 
the  Curia  or  bafilica  of  Pompey,  in  which 
Caefar  aflembled  the  fenatc,  and  at  the  bafe 
of  which  he  fell,  affords  a  fingular  proof  of  a 
deviation  from  the  known  cuflom  of  the 
Homans,  who  reprefented  their  living  heroes 
in  armour  ^.  But  the  great  triumvir  is  fculp- 
tured  as  a  deified  hero,  naked  and  of  cololTal 
proportions. 

i  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  i.  p.  45. 
^  *^  Graeca  res  eft  nihil  velare :    at  contra  Romana  ac 
Qiilitaris  thoracas  addere."    Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c  10. 
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Abbate  Winckelmann  very  ingcnioufly  fug- 
gefls,  that  the  ftatue  denominated  Cincinna- 
tus  at  Verfailles,  and  another  called  Marcus 
Agrippa  at  Venice,  are  of  an  asra  diftinft  from 
that  of  thofe  celebrated  Romans,  and  not  the 
portraits  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  have 
been  fo  long  attributed.  In  faft,  that  they 
are  in  a  much  earlier  ftyle,  he  fhovsrs  with  fuf^ 
ficient  evidence  \ 

We  muft  now  coniider  the  arts  as  tranf- 
planted  into  Rome,  although  profefTed,  al-» 
moft  exclufively,  by  Greeks,  for  the  very  op- 
preflbrs  and  depredators  of  Greece  became 
their  moft  liberal  patrons.  Caefar,  when  in  a 
private  ftation,  had  made  an  cxtenfive  cql- 
leftion  of  piftures,  intaglios  and  fmall  figures 
in  ivory  and  bronze,  which  he  dedicated  by 
a  public  benefaftion,  when,  as  didator,  he 
built  a  temple  to  Venus  Genetrix.  His  mag- 
nificent Forum  is  an  inftance  of  his  deiirc  to 
promote  the  grandeur  of  the  imperial  city ; 
and  he  may  be  faid  to  have  left  the  love  of 
the  arts,  as  a  kind  of  heritage,  to  the  Romans  **. 
Auguftus  merited  the  eulogium  of  Livy,  who 

^  Monum.  Ined.  T.  i.  p.  88. 
■  Plin,  1.  xxxvii.  c.  i.     Suetonius  Jul.  c.  28. 

honours 
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honours  him  as  the  reftorer  of  the  temples  of 
the  Gods.     He  aflembled  from  every  part  of 
Greece  the  ftatues  of  the  deities  of  the  moft 
genuine  workmanfhip,  with  which   he  em- 
bellilhed  Rome,  whilft  he  encouraged  a  pre- 
vailing mode  of  figuring  eminent  perfons  of 
cither  fex  in  ftatuary,  as  portraits,  which  were 
placed  in  the  public  edifices",  or  religioufly 
prefer ved    in   their    own.      It  is  worthy   of 
remark,    that  of  this  Emperor   two  flatues 
only  are  allowed  to  be  real  portraits ;  one  in 
the  Mufeum  of  the  Capitol  holding  the  prow 
of  a  (hip**  in  reference  to  the  viftory  at  Ac- 
tium,  and  the  other  was  formerly  in  the  Ron- 
<ionini  coUeaion  at  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  fo  unfortunately  famous  for  her 
teauty  and  profufe  magnificence,  cheriflied 
'•he  arts  in  Egypt.  She  gave  a  ftatue  of 
A^enus  to  Julius  Caefar  to  furniih  the  temple 
lie  was  then  building  at  Rome ;  with  Marc 
-Antony  Ihe  ihared  the  fpoils  of  Greece  and  of 
X^crgamus,  and  to  the  Attalian  Library,  which 
fhe  procured  from  him,  were  added  fbmc  of 

'^  Id.  Caiig.  c.  34.  where  he  aflerts  that  Caligula  threw 
down  the  flatues  of  eminent  men  erected  by  Augudus  in 
tlic  Forum. 

*  Maffei  Raccolt.  dl  Stat.  Tav.  1 6. 

the 
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the  fincft  works,  both  of  fculpturc  and  paint'* 
ing,  which  exiftcd  at  that  time*  Two  fta- 
tues,  faid  to  rcprefent  this  gorgeous  queen,  of 
which  that  in  the  Belvidcre  is  the  more  cele- 
brated, are  rather  impcrfeftly  authenticated^. 

Theconduft  of  Auguftus  towards  the  Greeks, 
after  he  aifumed  the  imperial  government,  was 
moderate  and  difcreet,  and  luch  was  continued 
by  his  immediate  fucceflbrs  till  the  reign  of 
Caligula*  By  him  was  difpatched  Memmius 
Regulus  with  a  command  to  colleA  from 
every  city  the  llatues  which  had  been  conii- 
dered  as  its  peculiar  boaft.  With  fo  much 
exadneis  were  thefe  orders  obeyed,  that  th? 
fineil  pieces  of  art  were  brought  to  Rome,  irj 
a  profufion  by  which  his  palaces  were  crowd- 
ed, and  many  were  diftrlbuted  in  his  numer- 
ous villas.  .  Not  even  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
at  Elis,  compofed  of  gold  and  ivory,  by  Phi- 
dias, would  have  been  preferved  from  the 
aftivc  rapacity  of  Regulus,  but  that  the  artifts 
had  aifured  him  it  would  not  bear  removal**. 

To  the  aera  of  Claudius  is  referred  a  beau*( 
tiful  groupe  in  the  Villa  Lodovifi  at  Rome, 

P  Mon.  Ined.  T.  i.  p.  90. 
**  Jofephus  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xix.  c.  1. . 
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long  coniidcrcd  as  reprcfenting  the  tragic  ftor/ 
of  Paetus  and  Arria,  which  has  been  patheti-* 
calljr  told  by  Pliny  Junior  in  his  epiftlcs,  by 
Tacitus  and  Catullus.     Different  opinions  are 
maintained    by    the    connoiiTcurs.       Maflei 
affirms  it  to  be  Mcnophilus  and  Derettina  the 
slaughter  of  Mithridatesking  of  Pontus';  and 
<Jronovius*,  more  plaufibly,  that  it  alludes  to 
the  ftory  of  Macarius  and  Canace,  the  chil- 
dren of  CEolus.     We  are  informed  by  Paixfa* 
3rias%  that  from  the  temple  of  Delphos  only^ 
£ye  hiindred  flatues  were  tranfported  to  Rome 
iDy  the  infatiable  Nero,  who  employed  Zenc^ 
<iorus  to  caD:  a  colofial  ibatue  of  himfelf  in 
bronze,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high.    Two 
"^ery  remarkable flatues  now  exifling at  Rome^ 
^he  Bdyidere  Apollo,  and  that  ufually  called 
'^iie  Gladiator  in  the  Villa  Borghefe,  are  fup-- 
j:K>fcd  to  hare  been  part  of  this  fpoil.     By  the 
^otai  filence  of  Pliny  refpcding  thefe  fingular 
cimens,  we  are  thrown  upon  conje^re; 
nd  in  this  omiflion  hepaffes  over  the  i):atuef 


'  Amm.  Marcell.  1.  16. 
•  Thefaur.  Ant.  Grasc.  T.  3.  tab.  xxx. 
*  Pauian.  U  x.  p.  Si 3.    Id.  1.  viii.  p.  (94.     Strabo  I.  x. 
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of  Pallas  by  Evodius,  and  of  Hercules  by  Ly- 
cippus,  which  are  particiJarly  fpecified  as 
having  been  brought  from  Grecian  cities". 

Nero,  when  in  pofleffion  of  thefe  exqmiite 
antiques,  fliowed  the  perverfion  of  his  taftc  by 
covering  thofe  of  bronze  with  gilding,  and 
fome  even  of  marble  are  known  to  have  been 
fo  disfigured  by  his  ridiculous  profufencfs. 

With  rcfpeft  to  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  this 
age,  we  are  enabled  to  decide  favoiirably  by 
the  infpeflion  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus, 
and  the  frizc  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in 
the  Forum  built  by  Domitian. 

In  the  particular  kind  of  fculpture  applied 
to  bas-reliefs  and  trophies,  the  artifls  may  be 
diflinguifhed  by  fuperior  elegance  and  fkill, 
which  is  evinced  by  many  beautiful  reniains. 
Of  fuch  magnitude  were  the  architecflural 
plans  adopted  by  Trajan,  that  men  of  talents 
in  every  defcription  of  art  were  invited  to 
fignalifc  themfelves,  under  his  munificent 
patronage,  in  every  region  of  the  empire. 
The  fumptuous  edifices  which  he  erected,  ap- 

^  Pliny  mentions  a  ilatue  of  Alexander  tbe  Great  hy 
Lycippus»  1.  xxxix.  c.  19.  Valoisdes  richefiet  du  Temple 
de  Delphos.  Mem.  Acad.  Infc.  T.  3. 
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pear  to  have  exhaufted  the  powers  of  human 
conAruAion,  of  the  extent  and  vaftnefs  of 
which  we  can  now  form  conclufions  only  by 
their  ruins.  His  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
his  triumphal  arch  at  Ancona,  his  Forum, 
the  fite  [of  which  is  now  marked  out  by  the 
liiftorical  column,  raife  ^his  fame,  as  an  en- 
<ourager  of  the  arts,  far  beyond  his  prede- 
<:eflbrs. 

Under  the  aufpices  of  Hadrian,  the  fuc- 

<:eHbr  of  Trajan,    the  arts  maintained  a  pro- 

^rcffive  degree  of  excellence.     He  was  emi- 

Xiently  accompliflled,  not  only  as  an  admirer, 

l>ut  was  himfelf  an  artift.     Every  province  in 

reecc    enjoyed  ^  his   munificence,    and    the 

iples  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  which  he  re- 

X^ored*,  and  that  of  Cyzicum,  on  the  fhores  of 

X^ropontis,   which  he  built,  were  ftupendous 

x-xionuments  of  imperial  fplendour.     Having, 

eighteen  years,  been  engaged  in  vifiting 

moft  diftant  parts  of  the  Roman  ehipire, 

l^c   refolvcd  to  conftruft  his  villa  at  Tivoli ; 

in  which  not  only  exaft  models  of  the  moft 

Celebrated  buildings   he  had  fccn,  fhould  be 

cre<fted,    but  that  they  fliould  be   furniflied 

■  Paufan.  1.  v.  p.  406. 
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with  originals,  or  the  fineft  copies,  of  the 
moft  admirable  ftatucs.  His  correft  judg- 
ment in  all  works  of  art  contributed  more  to 
the  abfblute  fupcriority  of  this  collcAion,  than 
the  mere  power  of  expending  unlimited  trea- 
fures  to  procure  it. 

It  was  by  Hadrian  that  the  falhion  of 
having  portraits  in  ftatuary  was  fo  generally 
extended  amongft  the  noble  and  opulent 
citizens  of  Rome.  In  his  own  villa  at  Ti- 
voli,  were  placed,  by  his  command,  the  ftatucs 
and  bufts  not  only  of  all  his  living,  but  of  his 
deceafed  friends^.  Of  his  favourite  Antinous,, 
in  various  characters,  there  are  infinite  repeti- 
tions. That  moffc  valued,  was  found  on  the 
Efquiline  hill,  and  was  placed  by  Leo  X.  in  the* 
Vatican ;  but  it  has  lately  been  defer ibed  as 
Mercury,  by  a  critic  of  iingular  erudition*. 
Another  was  found  about  1770,  in  the  Ther- 
mae Maritimae  of  Hadrian,  near  Oftia,  by  Mr. 
Ga\'in  Hamilton,  late  of  Rome.  It  reprc- 
fcnts  Antinous,  in  the  mythological  charac- 
ter of  Abundance,  and  is  now  in  the  colleftioa 
of  the  Hoa.  J,  Smith  Barry,  at  Beaumont  in 

7  Zephilin.  Epit.  Dion^CafT.  Hadrian,  p.  246. 
«  Abb.  te  Vifconti  Mus.  Pio-Ckiiy.  T.  i.  p.  9 — 10. 
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Chclhirc.  By  the  urbanity  and  kind  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Townley,  I  am  enabled 
to  add  in  continuation  of  thcfe  remarks  ibme 
cxtrafts  from  the  genuine  letters  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, relative  to  his  difcovery  of  ftatues. 

Some  curiofity  will  be  excited,  to  inquire 
the  names  of  thofe  artifts  who  were  fo  con- 
ftantly  employed,  and  fo  amply  patronifed  by 
Hadrian.  Thofe  only  of  Ariftaeus,  Papias,  and 
Zeno,  occur  on  the  plinths  of  fragments  dif- 
covcred  amongft  the  Tiburtine  ruins. 
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SECTION    III. 


We  arc  now  advancing  rapidly  to  the 
decline.  Of  the  two  Antonines,  M.  Aurelius 
appears  to  have  been  the  greater  friend  of  the 
arts.  His  equeftrian  ftatue  in  bronze  in  the 
area  of  the  Capitol,  is  the  firft  now  cxifting 
in  the  world,  and  defies  the  competition  of 
the  modern  artifts*.  This  laft  epoch  includes 
the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Anto- 
nines, and  terminates  within  that  of  Com- 
modus.  It  was  moft  remarkable  for  the  cha- 
racter and  high  finiftiing  of  heads  intended  as 
portraits,  particularly  of  the  imperial  bufts,  as 
of  M.  Aurelius,  Com  modus  when  young,  and 
of  Lucius  Verus.  The  minute  labour  fliewa 
in  the  hair  is  ftrongly  contraftcd  by  the  bold 
efFecl  of  the  antique. 

»  The  equeftrian  ftatue  of  M*  AureKus  was  found  ii> 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV.  { 147 1  ,to  1484  )  on  the  Cseltau 
hill  near  the  prcfent  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  wha 
placed  it  in  that  area.  Paul  III.  about  1540,  removed  it  to 
area  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  diredlion  of  Michelagnolo. 

A  ftatue 
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A  ftatue  faid  to  be  of  that  degenerate 
monfter  Commodus,  in  the  charafter  of  a 
young  Hercules,  is  in  the  Belviderc.  The 
fuperior  finilhing  of  the  hair  is  a  dccifivc 
proof,  according  to  the  judicious  Winckel- 
mann,  that  it  is  a  genuine  Hercules  of  much 
higher  antiquity**. 

But  the  total  debafement  of  fculpture,  in 
which  caufe  none  of  its  priftine  elegance 
could  be  traced,  is  moft  apparent  in  the  bs^s- 
reliefs  of  two  triumphal  arches  ercfted  at 
Rome  in  tile  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  In 
comparifon  with  the  flate  of  the  arts  under 
the  Antonines,  the  moft  unpraftifed  eye  will 
inftantly  difcover  a  lamentable  inferiority,  not 
that  the  arts  declined  fo  fuddenly,  from  a 
fcarcity  of  thofe  who  profeffed  them.  For 
many  portraits  in  marble*,  both  of  this  em- 
pcrour  and  his  favourite  minifter  Plautianus% 
afford  a  convincing  prpof,   that  though  the 

iculptors  were  many,  yet  that  the  art  was  in 
decay. 

The  ieveral  authors  who  have  purfued  this 

*  Mon.  Ined.  c.  iv.  p.  99. 
*  Gibbon's  Roman  Hid.  V.  I.  p.  201.     Herodian  1,  ill. 
p.  i%%t  11^9.  . 
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inquiry  with  the  moft  ample  and  critical  in- 
veftigation  are  undecided  in  fixing  the  cj^lQl 
period  of  the  extinction  of  the  arts  at  Rome. 
Some  allow  no  proofs  of  their  exiftcnce  later 
than  the  Gordians,  and  by  others  they  arc  ex- 
tended to  the  reign  of  Licinius  Gallienus> 
in  the  268th  year  of  Chriftianity.  Why 
the  profeffion  of  the  arts  iliould^  in  a  great 
meaiure^  ceaie^  feveral  caufes  may  be  given. 
Veneration  for  their  anceftors  had  filled  moft 
of  the  Roman  houfes  with  flatuary,  which 
difgraced  the  efforts  of  later  timesfby  an  evi- 
dent fuperiority.  Their  number,  as  well  as 
their  excellence,  precluded  any  encouragement 
of  artifls,  who  were  deficient  both  in  fciencc 
and  execution.  It  is  aflerted  by  CaflTiodorus, 
that  the  number  of  ftatues  in  Rome  nearly 
equalled  that  of  its  inhabitants,  at  a  period  of 
the  mofl  exteniive  population. 

When  Conftantinc  determined  to  eflablillh 
at  Byzantium,  another  capital  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  pillaged  the  old  metropolis  of  its 
moft  valuable  ftatuary,  to  embellilh  a  rival 
city,  Thofe  cities  of  Greece  which  wxre 
contiguous  fupplied,  of  courfe,  an  eafy  prey. 
Implicit  credit  perhaps  is  not  to  be  given  to 
an  author  of  fuch   qucftionaljle  veracity  as 

Cedrenus. 
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Cedrcnus.  From  him  we  learn,  that  Coii- 
ftantine  had  colle<Sted  the  Olympic  Jupiter  of 
Phidias,  the  Gnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  and 
a  coloflal  Juno  in  bronze  from  her  temple  at 
Samos,  not  to  detail  more  of  his  catalogued 
Thefe,  according  to  the  amplifying  Nic^etas, 
were  broken  in  pieces  or  melted  down  at  the 
furrender  of  the  Eaftern  empire  and  its  me- 
tropolis, in  1504,  to  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians. The  four  bronze  horfes  in  the  Duomo 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  were  prcferved*  from 
deftruiSion,  and  tranfported  in  triumph. 
From  the  reigns  of  the  firli  Byzantine  cm- 
perours  to  the  immediate  fucccflbrs  of  Thco- 
dofius,  wc  may  perceive  a  ray  of  their  former 
genius  ftlU  anin>ating  the  Greek  artifts.  The 
hiftorical  column  of  Arcadius  rofe  in  no  very 
unequal  emulation  of  thole  of  Trajan  and 
Antonine  at  Rome^  But,  from  many  epi- 
grams of  the  Anthologia,  it  is  evident  that 
Able  artifts  were  to  be  found;  nnd  it  may  be 
candid  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  praife  was  not, 
in  every  inftance,  extravagant  or  unmerited. 

^  Cedren,  Hift.  p.  322. 

*  Gibbon's  Rom.  Emp.  v.  ii.  p.  240. 

^  Condantinople,  Aiit.  and  Mod.  410.  p.  11%, 
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At  the  fame  time  that  Rome  was  laid  waflc 
by  the  Goths,  the  works  in  bronze  by  the 
artifts  at  Conftantinople  ^ere  held  in  confir 
dcrable  eftimatipn. 

In  the  conclufion  of  his  hiftory  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  eru^ 
dite  Gibbon  has  given  a  perfpicuous  and  fuc- 
cin6l  account  of  the  fou|:  fevey al  ciaufes  to 
which  the  ruins  of  Rome  may  be  afcribed^. 
During  the  fifteenth  century,  Petrarch,  and 
Poggius,  the  celebrated  Florentine  rhetori- 
cian and  lawyer,  very  eloquently  deplore  this 
deftru<9:ion,  and  particularife  the  dilapidation 
by  which  they  were  furrounded  in  their  view 
of  the  imperial  city,  after  many  centuries  of 
injury  fuftained  from  the  Goths,  the  zeal  of 
the  primitive  chriftans,  the  civil  wars  of  her 
own  nobility,  and  the  vv^afte  of  materials,  or 
the  gradual  decay  of  time. 

Poggius  afferts,  that  fix  perfeft  ftatucs  only 
remained,  of  all  the  former  fplendour  of  the 
miftrefs  of  the  world*".  Four  were  extant  in 
the  baths  of  Conftantine;  the  others,  that  now 

t  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hift.  v.  xii.  p.  400.  8vo. 
*  Dc  varletatc  Fortunse,  p.  20. 

on 
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on  the  Monte-cavallo,  and  the  cqucftrian 
ftatue  of  M.  Aurelius,  Of  thefe  five  were  of 
marble^  and  the  fixth  of  bronze. 

To  underftand  or  appreciate  juftly  thefc 
works  of  ancient  art,  appears  to  have  been  a 
qualification  of  which  the  natives  of  Rome 
were  in  no  refpeft  ambitious ' ;  indeed  to  the 
fame  Poggius  whom  I  have  mentioned,  wc 
are  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of  tafte,  and 
the  fuccefsful  refearches  made  foon  after  this 
dark  period.  To  thefe  circumftances  may  be 
traced  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy  ^.  He- 
was  the  firft  colic cftor  in  his  own  country, 
and  what  the  circumfcribed  fortune  of  an  in- 
dividual could  not  jefFeft,  the  magnificence  of 
his  prince  moft  amply  fupplied.  Incited  by 
his  earncft  recommendation,  the  great  Cofmo 
de  Medici  acquired  a  love  of  the  arts,  and 
formed  the  beginnings  of  a  cabinet.  His 
fucceffors,   as    if  with  hereditary  emulation, 


^  Invitusdico,  nufquam  minus  cognofcitur  Roma,  quam 
Romx.     Poggii  Epift.  Fam.  1.  6  2. 

^  He  Tent  a  monk  to  the  iilaad  of  Chios  to  colle£l  mar- 
bles, of  whom  he  complains,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  hav- 
ing dilingenuoully  purloined  them. 

have 
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have  exerted  every  power  of  wealth  or  influ- 
cncc  to  render  it  the  envy  of  Europe. 

An  inveftigation  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
^ndeur,  fo  long  and  feduloufly  purfiied,  was 
rewarded  by  frequent  difcoveries  of  the  fincft 
antique  fculpture ;  arul  the  artifts  of  the  mo- 
dern fchool  eftabhfhed  at  Florence,  gave  the 
firft  proofs  of  their  ingenuity  in  rcftorihg  and 
adapting  thefe  precious  fragments. 

Of  the  age  of  the  magnificent  Leo  the 
tenth,  fo  intereftlng  to  the  lovers  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  of  the  enlightened  indivi- 
duals of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  a 
moft  accurate  and  elegant  hiftory  is  now  in 
the  pofleflion  of  the  publick^  As  a  colleftor 
of  fuperior  judgment  and  fiiccefi  I  will  only 
advert  to  cardinal  Ferdinand  de  Medici,  in 
the  garden  of  whofe  villa  on  the  Trinita  di 
Monte  at  Rome,  the  Venus,  the  groupe  of 
Niobe,  and  many  other  ftatues,  were  placed, 
and  engroffed  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

Many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the 
firft  difcovery  of  thofe  antiques,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  which  have  retained  a  fuperior 

'  Rofcoe's  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  2  vols  410,  1797. 
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4egrec  of  excellence,  and  are  unrivalled  by 
any  which  have  been  lubfequently  brought 
to  light,  are  given  by  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries "•  A  concifc  detail  of  fomc  of  the 
more  remarkable  may  not  be  umnterefting^ 
in  a  feries  of  inquiries  which  have  fedls  for 
their  objexfl,  rather  than  opinions,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  hi{ix)ry  of  fculpture* 

I.  The  ecjueftrian  ftatue  of^  M.  Aurelim^^ 
was  found  in  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV. 
(1471  to  1484)  on  the  Coelian  hill,  near  the 
prcfent  chutch  of  St.  John  Lateran,  who 
placed  it  in  that  area.  About  the  year  1540, 
it  was  removed  to  the  Capitol,  under  the  di- 
re Aion  of  Michelagnola. 

II  •  The  Xbrfo  of  Hercules  in  the  Vatican, 
was  found  in  the  Campo  de  Fiori,  in  the  time 
of  Julius  II. 

III.  The  groupe  of  the  Laocoon  was  dis- 
covered in  the  vineyard  of  Gualticri,  near  the 

« 

baths  of  Titus,  by  Felix  dc  Fredis,  in  15 1 2,  as 

■  Ficoroni  Gcmme  Cctterate,  including  Notices  of  DiC- 
coveries.  FlaminiusVacca,  *^  Memorie  di  varie  antichila 
trovate  in  diverfi  loughi  di  Roma,"  22  pages,  printed  at 
the  end  of  Naidlni's  Roma  Antica,  and  in  Momfaucon. 
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recorded  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  Ara 
Coeli. 

IV.  In  the  reign  of  LeoX.  the  Antinous,  or 
Mercury  according  to  Vifconti ",  was  found 
on  the  Efquiline-hill,  near  the  church  of 
St.  Martin. 

V.  Leo  was  likewife  fuccefsful  in  recover* 
ing  from  oblivion  the  Venus  called  de  Medi- 
cis.  It  was  found  in  the  portico  of  Oftavia, 
built  by  Auguftus,  near  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  in  the  modern  "  Pefchcria.*'  Re- 
moved to  the  gallery  at  Florence  by  Cofmo  III, 
1676. 

VI.  The  coloflal  Pompey  of  the  Spada- 
palace^  was  found  during  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  III.  (1550  to  1555)  near  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo  in  Damafo. 

VII.  The  Hercules  and  the  group  of  Dirce 
Zethus  and  Amphion,  called  "  II  toro,"  now 
at  Naples,  were  dug  up  in  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  placed  in  the  Farnefe  palace  about 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

VIII.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Gla- 
diator of  the  Villa  Borghefc,  were  taken  from 

•  Mufeo  Pio-Clctn.  T.  i.  pi.  9, 10. 

under 
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linder  the  ruins  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Nero  at  Antium,  forty  miles  from  Rome, 
when  the  Cafino  was  made  there  by  Cardinal 
Boi^hefe,  during  the  reign  of  Paul  V.  ( 1 605 
to  16^1.) 

IX.  Soon  afterward,  the  fleeping  Faun, 
now  in  the  Barbarini  palace,  was  found  near 
the  maufoleum  of  Hadrian. 

X.  The  Mirmillo  Expirans,  or  Dying  Gla- 
diator of  the  Capitol,  was  dug  up  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Saluft,  on  the  Pincian-hill,  now  the 
Villa  Borghefc,  It  was  purchafed  by  Bene- 
dict the  fourteenth  of  Cardinal  Lodovifi. 

XL  The  fmall  Harpocrates  and  the  Venus 
of  the  Capitol  were  found  at  Tivoli  in  the 
fame  reign. 

XII.  The  Mcleager,  once  in  the  Picchini 
coUcAion,  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  found 
near  the  church  of  St.  Bibiena. 

Thefe  chronological  notices  of  the  difco- 
very  of  ftatues  might  be  continued  to  a  far- 
ther extent ;.  but  to  make  a  mere  catalogue 
entertaining,  is  no  eafy  tafk. 

Whilft  the  ardour  of  colleAing  antiques 
was  in  its  ftill  zenith,  the  great  rivalfhip  was 
carried  on  between  the  pontiffs  and  thofe 
cardinals  who  enjoyed  their  favour,    either 

from 
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from  motives  of  favouritifm  or  coniangai-i^ 
nity. 

It  would  be  indulging  a  latitude  of  deicrip^ 
tion  far  beyond  the  limits  of  thefe  ps^es,  to 
offer  even  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  collec- 
tions which  now  cxift  at  Rome.  When  I 
faw  them  in  the  year  1 796,  fo  vaft  was  the 
affemblage,  lb  infinite  the  variety,  and  fo  near 
the  approach  to  excellence,  that  I  found  it 
much  more  cafy  to  admire  than  to  felcft. 
Some  flatiies  in  each  colle<ftion,  are  ytt  con- 
fidered  with  a  higher  degree  of  praiie  by 
thofe  who  are  eminently  qualified  to  de- 
cide. 

Let  me  here  be  allowed  to  remember  with 
plealiire  the  liberal  admittance  w^hich  eveiy 
vifitant  will  find  in  Italy  to  thefe  iuperf>  re- 
pofitories  of  the  arts,  uninterrupted  by  petty 
objedlions  or  exorbitant  demands  of  money* 
The  permiffion  given  to  ftrangers,  particularly 
to  artifts,  who  are  iuffered  to  copy  or  make 
drawings  from  ftatuary,  by  the  modern 
poffeffors,  is  truly  commendable ;  and  emu- 
lates that  greatnefs  of  mind  difplayed  by  thofc 

who  dedicated  baths,  theatres,  and  gardens^  as 

*  • 
public  academies  to  the  Roman  people. 

'  The 
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The  ftudy  of  the  antique  is  facilitated  by 
every  poffible  mode.  Not  only  by  the  eafy 
acce/$  to  the  ftatues^  and  the  ready  informal 
tion  of  men  who  have  inveftigated  the  fubjeft 
with  erudition  and  clalTical  tafte;  but  it  is 
brought  nearer  to  us  by  numerous  engraving 
of  fpirit  and  accuracy  relative  to  each  col- 
leAion ;  which  are  frequently  elucidated  by 
critical  effays  on  the  fubjeA^ 

It  will  be  necelTary  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  progrefs  made  in  amaffing  thefe  trea- 
iiires  of  antiquity  in  Italy,  before  other  na- 
tions of  Europe  acquired  a  iimilar  tafte  for 
the  arts,  and  were  ambitious  of  tranfporting 
to  their  own  cabinets  the  monuments  of 
Greek  and  Roman  fpkndour. 

As  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  immediate 


•  -^es  Barbarinae,  fol.  1647.  WiflT.  Aldrovandi  Statue 
di  Roma,  i2tno.  i^S^*  Mon.  Medices,  1590,  dt  Do- 
OQcnico  Montelatict.  Villa  Borghefe,  8vo.  1700.  Dck- 
menico  de  RofTi  Raccolta  di  (latue  antiche  con  le  fpofitloni 
de  P.  A.  Maffei,  fol.  1704.  P.  Lucatelli  Muf.  Capitoli- 
num,  4to.  1750.  Mufeum  Florentinum,  fol.  1740.  Rac- 
colta di  Statue  PIrancfi.  Monumentl  Inedite  (Villa  AU 
hani).     Winckelmann,  2  vols.  fol.  1767. 

vicinity 
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vicinity  contained  the  far  greater  number  of 
thefe  curiofitics,  the  ecclcfiaftical  authority 
•was  exerted  in  a  prohibition  of  alienating  anj 
piece  of  failpture,  whilft  the  liberal  price 
paid  by  the  cardinals  co-operated  with  the 
fear  of  cenfure,  and  was  the  caufe,  that 
almoft  all  of  great  value,  were  retained  in 
Italy. 

Of  foreign  princes,  the  firft  who  afpircd  ta. 
form  a  collection  was  the  magnificent  Francis 
the  firft,  to  decorate  his  palace  of  the  Louvre. 
He  fent  to  Rome  Francefco  Primaticcio,  a 
very  diftinguiihed  painter  of  hiftory,  who  ac- 
quitted himfelf  with  fo  much  ikill  and  axl- 
drefs,  that  he  returned  with  125  ftatues,  bufts, 
and  mutilated  figures.  But  the  beft  of  this 
colledion  were  not  antique.  Barozzi  was 
employed  to  caft  and  make  models  from  the 
Laocoon,  the  Venus,  and  other  ftatues  then 
recently  discovered,  which  he  performed  in 
bronze  with  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the 
originals. 

Prince  Henry  and  his  brother,  afterward 
Charles  I.  of  England,  coramiffioned  Sir  Henry 
Wootton,  their  refident  at  Venice,  but  obtained 
few  antiques.  Their  coUedlion  confifted  princi- 
pally 
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pally  of  fmall  bronzes  exquiiitely  copied  by 
the  Florentine  artifts.  The  earl  of  Arundel 
at  the  iame  time^  with  equal  expence  and 
more  judgment^  had  began  his  collection  oT 
antiques^  a  minute  account  of  which  will  be 
attempted  in  the  fequeL 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain  was  induced  by  the 
great  Velaiquez  to  purchafc  marbles  from 
Bome.  Under  the  dire<%ion  of  that  celebrate 
ed  painter  the  firft  flatues  of  any  merit  were 
brought  into  Spain  ^. 

In  Germany,  no  acquiiltions  of  this  kind 
had  been  made  till  a  much  later  period  \ 

The  Belvidere,  in  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can,  was  the  firft  repoiltory  of  fculpture ;  and 
was  originally  built  by  Julius  II.  the  imme- 
diate predeceflbr  of  Leo  X.  in  whofe  ponti-- 
ficate  it  could  boaft,  if  not  the  '*  Apollo/*  the 
'*  Laocoon/'  the  torfo  of  *' Herciules,"  and 

f  The  Palace  of  St.  Idelfonfo  has  been  enriched  by  the 
Odefchalcht,  and  the  coUeAion  of  Chriftina,  qoeen  of 
Sweden,  and  by  Mengs's  Etrufcan  Vafet. 

^  In  the  EleAorai  Palace  at  Drefden  are  fome  fine  Sta« 
tues.  The  late  king  of  Pruffia  purchafed  Cardinal  Polig- 
iuc*s  Marbles  and  Baron  Stofch*s  Gems,  and  fumiflied  a 
l^alleryi  from  the  anttcjue,  entirely  from  French  artifts. 

Q  the 
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tiic  "  Antinous/'  Cardinal  Ferdinand  dq 
Medici  procured  the  "  Venus,"  the  "  Wreft- 
krs,"  the  dancing  'f  Faun,*'  the  "  Niobc,'* 
and  many  others,  which  have  been  trans-t 
ferred  from  his  Villa,  to  the  gallery  at  Jlo-* 
rcnce. 

By  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnefc,  the  heir 
€>f  Paul  III.  were  preferved  the  "  Hercules/* 
and  the  grand  groupe  of  "  Dircc/*  both  of 
which  are  removed  to  Naples. 
"  Paul  V.  began  the  Borghefe  coUeAion,  now 
one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  feleft  in  Rome. 
It  contains  the  '^  Gladiator,"  a  chara<9:er  dif- 
puted  by  the  learned  Winckelmann  '• 

The  Barbarini  marbles  were  procured  by 
Urban  VIII.  of  which  the  moft  celebrated 
are  the  lleeping  **  Faun,"  and  the  bufts  of 
^*  Marius"  and  "  Sylla."  Many  have  been 
difperfed. 

The  Mattei  colleftion  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  excellence  of  the  bas-reliefs, 
and  the  bronze  Eiagle,  which  Giulio  Romano 
delighted  to  oipy  in  red  chalk. 

Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,    the  nephew 

*  It  is  reported,  that  a  great  part  of  this  colledlion  will  be 
ofiered  to  (ale  in  England  in  the  courfe  of  the  next  year. 

of 
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of  Clement  XL  completed  a  gallery  at  Hii 
ViUa;  in  which  are  exhibited  many  pieceii 
of  fculpture,  equally  perfeft  and  euriousi; 
Araongft  them  is  fecn  the  ^^  Apolio  Sauroc- 
tonos/'  the  iineft  bronze  ftatue  in  Rome.      ** 

During  the  reign  of  Benedift  XIV.  variouf 
difcovenes  ivere  puriued  with  fpirit  and  liic- 
cefs ;  particularly  in  the  lite  of  the  ftupendous 
TiUa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli. 

That  munificent  Pontiff  determined  to  ap- 
propriate ont  wing  of  the  palace  of  the  Cam- 
pidogHo  to  their  reception.  The  '*  Mir- 
millo/'  or  dying  Gladiator,  the  '^  Venus," 
and  the  *'  Agrippina,"  will  attraft  immediate 
aodce. 

Pope  Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV.)  had  made 
a  colle<ftion  of  liich  marbles  as  were  found 
during  his  fhort  poffeffion  of  St.  Peter's 
chair;  and  had  defigned  a  mufeum  in  the 
Vatican.  His  intentions  have  been  very  am- 
ply fulfilled  by  Brafchi  (Pius  VI.)  and  the 
repofitory  of  the  additions  to  the  Belvidere, 
is  diflinguifhed  by  their  joint  names  ^    Tivoli 

r  Mufseum  Fio-Clcmcntinum.  The  marbles  have  been 
partly  publiflied  by  the  Abbate  Vifconti,  the  prcfent  libra- 
rian at  the  Vatican. 

Q^z  has 
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hfts  beea  found  to  be  an  almoft  iiiexhauftible 
mine;  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  this 
ocw  mofeum. 

The  ibtuc  of  "  Tiberius/'  the  comic  poet 
^  Plauiidippus/*  and  a  groupe  of  '^  Efculapius 
and  Hygeia/*  are  the  moft  remarkable.  One 
of  the  rooms  is  filled  with  animals  only; 
many  of  which  may  vie  with  thofe  which 
for  fo  long  a  time  have  engrofled  the  piaifc 
of  connoifleurs  ^ 

Thele  preliminary  obfervations  on  the  hii^ 
tory  of  fculpture,  may  at  leait  {ervt  to  intro* 
duce  and  elucidate' our  principal  iubjeA^ — the 
firft  dawning  of  claffical  tafte  in  England. 
The  fingular  height  to  which  that  tafte  has 
attained  by  the  talents  and  liberality  of  thofe 
tvho  have  graced  their  country  with  many  of 
the  moft  perfe6l  and  genuine  of  antique  re- 
mains>  is  an  allowed  proof  of  national  fupe- 
riority.     It  is  a  favour,  which  thofe  who  un* 


9  The  fiv^  celebrated  yntmals  of  antiquity  (according  ta 
Lord  Orford)  are  the  Barbartni  Goat,  the  Qoar  at  Flo* 
renoe,  the  Mattei  Eagle,  that  at  Strawberry  HiU,  found 
near  the  baths  of  Caracalla  in  1742,  and  Mr.  Duncombe's 
Dog.  Mr.  Townley  has  a  groupe  of  dogs  and  an  eagle 
which  rival  them^ 

derftand 
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derftand  and  value  the  arts^  are  prqud  to  ao 
Jinoivledga. 

In  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I. 
Thomas  Howard,  carl  of  Arundel,  ill-requited 
for  the  fervices  of  his  illuftrious  family  in  the 
caufe  of  the  Stuarts,  pafled  many  years  of  his 
life  on  the  continent ;  and  indulged  his  ger 
nius  in  the  more  elegant  purfuits  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  Endo-wed*  by  nature  with 
tafte  and  difcernment,  he  became  the  patron 
of  lemming  and  ingenuity,  and  happily  pro* 
jeded  the  improvement  of  his  own  country, 
by  prppofing  the  ftudy  of  the  elements  of 
claiUcal  architedure>  and  the  arts  of  defign. 
Upon  h\s  return  to  England,  his  palace  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  his  country  retreat 
at  Albury  in  Surrey,  were  reibrted  to  by  men 
of  talents,  who  were  inftruAed  by  his  con- 
,  iummate  judgment,    and  fupportdd  by  his 


•  The  improvement  of  |be  buildings  in  Weftminftcr 
was  committed  to  Lord  A.  and  |nigo  Jones  (Rymer^s 
Foedera,  v.  xviii.  p.  97},  and  in  1618  other  peers  were  in« 
eluded  with  him  in  a  commiflion  tp  reduce  to  uniformity 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  ice,  Inigo  Jones's  defigns  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  are  now  in  Lord  Pern* 
Wdke's  pofieifian  at  Wilton. 

Q  z  munificence. 
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munificence.  He  maintained  Francifcus  Ju^* 
nius  and  Oughtred  the  mathematician;  he 
patronized  Inigo  Jones  and  Vandyke ;  he 
brought  over  Wenceflaus  Hollar  ^  the  firft 
engraver  of  merit,  and  encouraged  him  in 
England ;  and  he  employed  Nicholas  St<me, 
Le  Seur,  and  Fanelli,  the  firft  who  pr^ftifeA 
their  art  of  iculpture  in  this  kihgdoib.  It 
was  from  the  example  and  recommendation 
of  Lord  Arundel,  and  a  very  inferior  caufe> 
the  envy  of  the  favourite  Viiiiers,  that 
Charles  I.  was  originally  induced  to  ibidy 
and  encourage  the  arts.  His  taftc  was  refined 
and  elegant,  and,  doubdefs,  he  found  hi^ 
propcniity  to  follow  them  perfetlly  natufal. 
But  iiich  were  his  primary  inducements. 

When  Lord  Arundel  determined  to  coUeift 
a  gallery  of  ftatuary,  he  retained  two  men  of 
letters  for  that  purpofe.     The  ingenious  John , 

*  The  three  mod  complete  coUeftions  in  EnglaDd  of 
Hollar's  works  are  thofe  in  the  pofTeffion  of  his  Majefty, 
the  Duke  of  Portland  (Lord  Oxford's),  and  that  made  by 
the  prefcnt  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Hollar  engraved  two  fmall 
views  of  Arundel  Houfe,  and  a  view  of  London  from  the 
top  of  it — fo  rare,  that  they  produced  eleven  guineas  at  a 
fale  in  1799.  He  engraved  iikewife  Arundel  Caftle,  and 
Alburyin  Surrey. 

Evelyn 
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E\^elyiii  was  ftnt  to  Rome,  and  William  Perry 
wdertook  a  hatardous  journey  to  the  Greek 
iflands  and  the  Morea.  In  the  iHands  of  Paros 
and  Dejos,  his  indefatigabk  refearches  had 
been  rewarded  with  ample  fuccefs,  when,  on 
his  voyage  to  Smyrna,  he  was  Ihipwrecked 
on  the  coaft  of  Afia  oppofite  Samos,  and 
efcaped  only  with  his  life ".  At  Smyrna  he 
acquired  mafoy  marbles  of  extreme  curiofity 
and  talue,  particularly  the  celebrated  Parian 
chronicle.  Still  the  jcalouly  of  Villlers  was 
a<flive  to  interrupt  Lord  Arundel's  puriuit, 
and  the  delight  of  his  retired  hours.  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  then  embaflador  at  the  Porte, 
and  confequently  obedient  to  the  minifter, 
vras  direAed  to  purchafe  beyond  Perry's  abi* 
Uty ;  aod  to  withhold  from  him  every  afiift-^ 
tince  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  which  he  dar- 
ed not  openly  to  refufc.     The  king  had  c6m- 

•  •  Sir  T.  Roc^s  Letters,  fol.  p.  594.  "  Neither  am  I 
f  fays  the  Duke  of  Bucks)  as  you  rightly  conjetSkure,  to 
fond  of  antiquity,  &c.'*  Sir  T.  Roc  gives  very  honour- 
able teftimony  of  Mn  Perry's  perfeverance  and  ability^ 
p.  495.  **  He  hath  vifited  Pergamo,  Samos,  Epbefus,  and 
other  places ;  and  hath  raked  together  t\to  hundred  pieces^ 
all  broken  and  none  entyre.'' 

Q  4.  manded 
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manded  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  previouflj  in 
1628,  when  admiral  of  a  fleet  in  the  Levant, 
to  procure  ftatues  from  that  country;  how 
many,  or  of  what  fubje6b  they  were,  the  ca- 
talogue of  his  colle<^ion  does  not  inform  us  '• 
Peacham  fays^  that  they  were  chiefly  brought 

from 

*  Abraham  Vander-Dort  was  the  keeper  of  King 
Charles  I.'s  cabinet  at  Whitehall.  He  compiled  a  cata- 
logue of  the  p'iftures  and  (latues,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in 
the  Afhmolxan  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  Vertue  copied  it ; 
and  fVoni  that  copy  it  was  publiihed  by  Bathoe,  4to.  1757* 
It  appears  that  the  royal  colleAion  was  numeroos  and  va- 
luable, but  notliing  can  be  more  vague  and  undefined  than 
the  defcriptions  as  "an  emperor's  head— a  woman's  head— 
a  Venus's  body,  &c."  In  the  gallery  at  Somerfet  Houfe 
120  pieces  of  (latuary  appraifed  at  2327/.  y.  In  the  Gar- 
den 20  appraifcd  at  1165/.  14^.  In  die  Palace  at  Green* 
Vich  230  at  13,780/-  135.  6rf.  and  at  St.  Jameses  29  at 
656/.  Among  the  ftatues,  the  copy  of  the  Borghefc  Gla- 
diator (now  at  Houghton)  fold  for  300/.  Apollo  i2o/« 
One  of  the  Mufes  200/.  Dejanira  200/.  &c-  Thefe 
prices,  great  as  they  may  appear  for  the  time,  were  given 
by  foreign  agents  employed  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  for  his 
palace  at  Paris.  Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  embailador  to 
Cromwell,  bought  pidures  and  ftatues,  which  when  land- 
ed at  Corunna  were  conveyed  to  Madrid  upon  eighteen 
mules.  ChrKtina  of  Sweden  and  the  Arch-Duke  Leo* 
pold,  governor  of  Flanders,  were  conGderable  purchafen. 

Not 
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from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Dclos  y. 

Lord  Arundel  having  aifembled  in  his  gal- 
lery his  various  acquiiitions  from  Greece  and 
Rome,  a  period  of  his  gratification  arrived ; 
and  he  was  driven  from  his  elegant  retire^ 
ment  by  the  civil  commotions,  which  were 
buriling  into  a  flame  of  avowed  hoftili^« 
He  had  adopted  the  following  arrangement 
of  his  marbles.  The  flatues  and  buib  were 
placed  in  the  gallery,  the  infcribed  marbles 
were  inferted  into  the  wall  of  the  garden  of 
Arundel-houie,  and  the  inferior  and  muti- 
lated diataes  decorated  a  iiimmer  garden^ 
which  the  earl  had  made  at  Lambeth.  We 
learn  from  catalogues,  that  the  Artlnde- 
Jian  colkiftion,  when  entire,  contained  ^y 
ilatues,  iz%  bufb,  and  %tfi  infcribed  marbles^ 
cxclufive  of  farcophagi  altars  and  fragments, 
and  the  ineflimable  gems. 

Not  one  of  thefe  princes  offered  to  give  up  thefe  acquiG- 
Cions  to  Charles  II.  who  perhaps  did  not  regret  it^  as  he 
had  neither  the  virtue  nor  the  tafte  of  his  father.  Chrif* 
tina*s  purchafes  with  the  Odefchalchi  coUedion  of  ftatues, 
be.  were  refold  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain  for  the  palace  of 
St.  Idelfonib. 

T  Complete  Gentleman,  p.  107. 

In 
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,Ia  164^  Lord  Arundel  left  Ehgland^  never 
to  return,  and  died  at  Padua  in  1646. 

It  is  iaid  that  he  took  his  <x>UeAi(>n  with 
hitB,  but  it  is  more  probable^  that  his  gems^ 
eitbiaet  piiElures,  and  curiosities  only^  fufFered 
cemoral  to  Antwerp. 

Of  the  fate  of  this  collection,  in  the  higheil 
di^ree  i^enerable  to  the  English  connoiileuri 
I  hare  no  ^ology  to  ofier  for  a  very  minute 
«cco\2at\ 

When  Lord  Arundel  died,  he  made  an 


*  The  very  honourable  notice  taken  oF  the  carl  of  Amn  * 
dd  in  lord  Orford's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (vol.  it.  p.  124 
to  133))  precludes  the  neceflity  of  encomium  ;  but  I  havf 
ftated  |ome  fa£ls  more  fully,  and  others  are  collected  front 
the  fame  fources. 

In  1640,  when  at  Dover,  he  made  his  will,  which  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Anecdotes  of  the  Honi^rd  Family 
by  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk  (8vo.  1769),  and  is  a  ver^ 
manly  and  energetic  compofition,  particularly  when  he 
implores  Charles  I.  to  do  judice  to  his  children,  by  the 
memory  of  his  grandmother  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
mentions  his  own  monument  to  be  credied  in  the  fepul* 
chral  chapel  at  Arundel,  upon  which  was  a  female  figure 
to  be  reprefented  as  fitting,  and  to  be  carved  by  Francclco 
Fanelli,  and  the  infcription  to  be  written  by  his  very  learn- 
ed librarian  Francifcus  Junius.  His  intention  was  not 
fulfilled. 


equal 


equal  partition  between  his  elder  Ion  and  fuc* 
fctflbf,  and  Sir  William  Howard,  the  unfor- 
tunate Vifcount  Stafibrd. 

Henry,  carl  of  Arundel  (the  reftored  duke 
of  Norfolk)  fucceeded  to  the  elder  fhare,  and 
being  iliuch  under  the  iirfluencc  of  the  leam^^ 
cd  Selden  (who  had  been  honoured  by  the 
fricndlhipof  earl  Thomas)  was  pcrfuaded  to 
give  the  infcribed  marbles  to  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford.  Evelyn,  who  had  been  inftru* 
inetitaj  to  the  original  coUe&ion,  added  hrs 
ixxSriigc.  The  fame  nobleman  prefented  part 
of  the  library  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  to  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  many  very  valuable  MSS* 
to  the  library  of  the  College  of  Arms. 

In  the  general  confifcation  made  by  the 
parliament,  the  pifturcs  and  ftatues  remain- 
ing at  Arundel-houfe  were  in  fome  meafurC 
included.  Many  were  obtained  by  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanifli  ambaiTador, 
to  Cromwell,  and  fent  into  Spain,  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  royal  collection. 

Arundel-houfe  and  gardens  were  converted 
into  ftreets  about  the  year  1678,  when  it 
was  determined  to  difpofe  of  the  ftatues  by 
laic.  It  was  propofed  by  the  agents  to  fell 
the    whole   coUeAively,    but  no    purchafer 

could 
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could  be  found.  A  diviiion  into  three  lots: 
was  accepted,  i.  Of  thofe  in  the  houfe; 
2*  of  thofe  in  the  garden ;  and  3dly,  of  thofc 
at  Lambeth. 

Tht:  firft,  principally  coniifting  of  bulls, 
y;as  purchafed  by  Lord  Pembfokcj  and  arc 
at  Wilton.  The  iecond  was  bought  by  Lord 
Lemfter  (the  father  of  the  firft  carl  of  Ponar 
fret),  who  removed  them  to  his  feat  at  Eafton 
Nefton  in  Northamptonfliire.  The  price 
was  only  300  A  For  the  laft  lot  in  Cuper's 
Gardens,  near  Lambeth,  no  purch^r  ap<* 
peared  till  17171  when  Mr.  Waller,  of  the 
poet*s  family,  gave  75/.  and  conveyed  them 
to  Beaconsficld  in  Buckinghamfhire.  Mir. 
Freeman  Cook  had  afterward  half  of  them^ 
which  arc  at  Fawley  Court,   in  that  coun** 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Bur- 
lington, who  had  invited  him  from  Italy, 
Guelfi,  a  fcholar  of  Camillo  Rufconi,  was 
employed  by  Lord  Pomfret  to  reftore  the  im* 
perfciJl  ilatues  and  torfo's.     His  heavy  figure 

*  Some  fragments  fincc  difcovcrcd  in  digging  founda>» 
tions  for  houfes  in  the  Strand  were  fcnt  to  Worfop  Ma- 
nor. Dr.  Ducarel  procured  etchings  to  be  made  from 
them.  / 

on 
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on  the  monument  of  Secretary  Craggs  in 
Wcftminftcr  Abbey  is  a  difgraceful  proof, 
how  little  qualified  he  was  as  an  artlft  for  fb 
important  a  talk.  He  mifconceived  the  cha«* 
radler  and  attitude  of  almoft  every  ftatue  he 
attempted  to  make  perfect;  and  ruined  the 
greater  number  of  thoie  he  was  permitted  to 
touch. 

Mere  workmanihip  is  a  very  iniufficient 
qualification  in  him  who  would  regain  the 
perfection  of  any  antique  fragment.  Tet 
even  this  Guelfi  did  not  pofleis. 

In  the  year  1755,  Henrietta  Louifa,  Coun- 
tefs  Dowager  of  Pomfret,  prefented  the  whole 
of  them  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  whofe 
gratitude  was  exprefled  in  an  oration  by 
Mr.  T.  Warton,  then  profeiTor  of  poetry. 
They  were  configned  to  an  unoccupied  room 
of  the  fchools,  where  they  remain,  in  a  ftatc 
very  unworthy  of  them.  It  is  laid»  that 
tiie  late  Lord  Litchfield  once  intended  to 
reicue  them  from  their  prefent  oblivious 
fiation^  and  to  build  a  receptacle  in  which 
they  might  be  difplayed  to  advantage  '. 

'  For  this  purpoTe  the  late  Dr.  F.  Randolph  >  of  Alban 
Hall,  Oxford,  bequeathed  looo/. 

a  I  know 
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profefles  to  have  been  greatly  affifted  in  his 
account  of  the  flatues  and  their  charaAers,  by 
Mr.  Wood,  the  celebrated  traveller  to  Balbcc 
and  Palmyra. 

.  It  appears,  that  Mr.  Wood  was  better 
Teried  in  archite<%ure  than  in  ancient  fculp- 
ture.  The  drawing  of  the  ftatues  is,  in  re- 
peated inftances,  extremely  faulty  and  incor- 

£.   J.    d. 

Pictures 8i2  i8  O' 

Prints i68  17  4 

Drawings 299    4  7 

Japn. 698  II  O 

Gilt  and  other  Plate 462     i  o 

Cryftal  Vares 364    3  o 

Agate  Cups ^ •  /  163  16  o 

Jewels  and  Curiofities 2467     7  10 

Medals 50  10  6 

Odd  lots  of  Plate 170    6  7 

Cabinets  and  China 1 256  19  o 

Houfehold  Furniture 1 199    3  o 

Several  other  lots 738  13  2 

Total.  .8852  II    o 

We  cart  (carcely  calculate  the  real  value  fix>ni  this  ac« 
county  for  connoifleurs  were  very  few  in  172O9  and  low 
prices  were  taken.  What  would  fuch  a  colledlion  produce 
in  1800,  with  any  analogy  to  fides,  as  they  are  now  con^ 
duded? 
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reft,  and  will  bear  no  comparifon  with  fimilar 
works  of  Italian  engravers. 

Every  lover  of  the  arts  will  feel  a  real  fatif- 
faftion  in  anticipating  the  early  application 
of  the  affluent  fund  eflablifhed  by  Dr.  Rad- 
clifFe  for  the  embellilhment  of  the  Univer- 
fity,  to  an  edifice  fuitable  to  the  reception  of 
theic  valuable  remains.  A  gallery,  fo  con- 
ftrufted  as  to  exhibit  them  in  fucceffion, 
without  offering  a  crowd  to  the  firft  view, 
would  do  honour  to  one  of  the  national  feats 
of  learning  and  tafle. 

We  have  in  this  age  many  fculptors  who 
are  fully  competent  to  the  refloration  of  the 
Arundel  marbles,  and  who  could  correft  the 
errors,  and  fupply  the  inability  of  Guelfi. 
Amongfl  our  virtuofi,  already  the  poflcflbrs 
of  fbme  of  the  finefl  relics  of  Grecian  art, 
thofe  might  be  found  who  would  contribute 
their  opinions,  as  to  the  original  deflination 
of  fragments ;  and  when  they  were  aflurcd, 
that  their  bequefls  would  not  fhare  the 
prefcnt  oblivion  of  the  Pomfret  Benefac- 
tion, might  be  induced  to  complete  a  mu- 
feum  worthy  of  Rome  and  Florence. 

Wc  fhould  then,  to  ufe  the  exprcflion  of 
Peacham,  "  tranfplant  old  Greece  into  Eng- 

R  land.'* 
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land."  The  younger  ftudcnts  of  the  uni- 
vcrfity  would  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  the 
arts  in  fciencc  and  praAice,  or  would  learn 
how  to  appreciate  them;  and  thofe  who 
vifit  Italy  would  be  no  longer  confpicuous 
Only  for  their  ignorance  of  the  fubjefts  they 
profefs  to  admire.  We  might  then  ailert 
our  claims,  and  be  allowed  them. 


"  Nos  etiam  habemus  eruditos  ocuk>s\ 


M 


For  the  foregoing  obfervations  upon  an- 
cient fculpture  I  am  much  indebted  to  the 
crltlcifms  of  Abbate  Winckclmann,  but 
chiefly  to  the  recoUedion  of  converfations 
with  men  of  tafte,  when  I  furvcycd  the  an- 
tiquities of  Rome  in  1796.  It  was  in  that 
portentous  moment  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  ruin  or  difpcrfion  of  lb  many  of 
them.  Modern  virtuoli  muft  be  content  to 
follow  the  unfteady  light  held  out  by  Pliny, 
as  to  the  early  hiftory  of  the  arts  of 
Greece,  but  the  trucft  judgment  of  them 
may  be  formed  upon  the  tafte  and  precifion 
of  the  elegant  Quinftilian. 

Mr.  Gilpin  has  remarked  that  *'  animated 

'  Cicero,  Epift.  ad  Atticum. 

adlion 
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a&ion  in  ftatu€s  isy  the  acme  of  the  art,  as 
in  the  Laocoon,  the  Gladiators,  and  the  Pan- 
cratiafls  at  Florence.  The  Apollo  Bclvi- 
dere,  &c.  are  in  adtion,  which  circumftance 
is  produAive  of  grace.  The  Laocoon  finds 
more  admirers  amongft  real  judges.  It  is 
the  more  genuine  work  of  Greek  artifts." 
The  late  prefident  of  the  Royal  Academy 
obferves,  "  of  the  many  thoufand  ftatues 
which  we  have,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that 
their  general  ch^radcr  is  bordering,  at  leaft, 
on  inlipidity."  Such  critiques  carry  a  high 
authority,  but  may  be  juft  only  in  a  limited 
degree,  and  be  more  applicable  to  Roman 
portraits,  than  to  ftatues  of  Grecian  fimplicity 
and  lingle  adlion. 

The  Medicean  Venus  does  not  exprefs 
ftrong  emotion,  yet  has  been  feldom  thought 
infipid.  Perhaps  the  repofe  of  the  paffions, 
after  all,  is  moft  conformable  to  the  powers 
of  fculpture,  where  the  attention  is  fiifFered  to 
dwell  upon  the  reprefentation  without  being 
liurried  through  it  by  the  violence  of  the  ac- 
tion, or  prejudiced  againft  it,  by  the  horror 
of  the  objeft. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  no  circumftancc 
has  tended  fb  much  to  improve  the  national 

R  ti  ftyle 
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ftyle  of  defign  and  painting,  as  the  introduc- 
tion  of  fo  many  genuine  antiques  or  correft 
copies  of  them  into  England.  Although  fo 
few  exiled  here,  when  Richardibn  wrote  his 
very  uieful  eflays  on  painting,  he  declares 
that  "  the  genius  who  hovers  over  thefc  ve- 
nerable reliques,  may  be  called  the  father  of 
modem  art*/' 

<  Richardfon's  Works,  p.  232. 


SECTION 
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SECTION     IV. 


THE    EARL  OF  ARUNDBL's  COLLECTION    OF 
STATUARY  NOW  AT  OXFORD. 


''  Mannoris  aut  eboris  fabros  aut  sris  ainavit.** 

Hob.  £p.  1.  i.  p.  1. 

*'  Statues  of  men  fcarce  left  alive  thao  they." 

Popi,  EpiA.  to  Jervas. 

I .  Jupltur  Fulminans,  a  ftatue  2  f.  1 1  i . — 
^e  is  always  repreiented  in  middle  age  with- 
out figns  of  decay,  and  never  completely 
draped.  Serenity  diilinguiihes  his  heads  from 
thofe  of  Pluto.  Both  have  frequently  the 
cap  called  '^  modius/'  from  its  refemblance 
to  a  buihel. '  His  figures  univerfally  corre* 
fpond  with  the  Homeric  defcription.  There 
are  fine  ilatues  and  heads  of  Jupiter  Fulmi* 
nans  at  Florence;  the  Capitol,  the  Pio-Clem. 
Mufeum^and  theVerolpi  Palace  at  Rome.  This 
wants  the  right  arm  and  the  thunder-bolt. 

R  3  ^.  Jkf/w^rua 
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2.  Minerva  Gakatay  a  ftatue  8  f.  lof. — 
So  rcftorcd  by  Guelfi,  as  the  coloiTal  torfo 
only  is  antique.  The  aegis '  is  difplayed  on 
the  breaft,  and  the  tunic  is  fcalloped  and  raif^ 
cd  before.  Pallas  in  every  charader  is  dif- 
criminated  by  the  ftraight  plait  of  the  inner 
veft  in  the  center. 

3.  Minerva  veftita  Facifera^  a  flatue  5  f.  6. 
— ^Said  to  have  been  formerly  at  Rome, 
where  it  was  publifhed  by  Bifohop.  It  re- 
fembles  a  ftatue  now  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem. 
publifhed  by  Vifoonti,  which  was  found  in 
the  temple  of  Peace.  The  hair  is  fhort, 
with  a  plain  fillet;  the  right  arm  broken 
off,  and  the  left  is  involved  in  the  drapery, 
which  is  of  good  Greek  fculpture. 

4.  Venus  with  the  Dolphiny  a  ftatue  4  f.  5i . — * 
In  the  attitude  of  the  Medicean,  but  nearly 
five  inches  fhorter.  The  haad  and  left  arm 
are  rcftored.  Guelfi  difcovered  his  ignorance 
of  the  antique  by  the  ftylc  of  the  hair,  which 

«  Nunc  quoque  ut  attonijtos  formidine  tcrreat  hoftcs 
PecAore  in  adverfo,  quos  fecit,  fuAinet  angoes. 

Ovid.  Met.  i.  iv,  863. 

puelfi  has  added  the  attributes  given  by  Virgil. 
*•  Parnpmque  fcrcns  haftamque  trementem." 

-/Ek.  ii.  V.  175. 

6  is 
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is  prim  and  crlfped,  as  if  frefli  from  the  curl- 
ing iron.  The  double  knot  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  when  pointing  toward  the  ears,  is 
appropriate  to  Diana,  and  is  the  fymbol  of 
virginity.  On  many  ftatues  of  Venus  may 
be  {ten  the  hair  colle6ted  in  a  double  knot ; 
but,  in  every  inftance,  pointing  to  the  fore 
and  back  part  of  the  head.  It  is  fo  in  the 
"  Venus  Caliipygis,"  which,  though  modem, 
is  very  claffical :  in  the  Mcdicean,  it  is  tied  in 
a  knot  behind  only  **. 

5.  Fenus  Fe/iita,  a  ftatue  4f.  4§. — ^The 
antique  part  from  below  the  breads  is  of  fine 
Grecian  fculpture  of  the  fecond  aera ;  and  the 
excellence  of  the  drapery  is  fcarcely  exceeded 
by  that  of  the  Mufe  in  the  Muf.  Florent. 
p.  17.  I  conjefture  this,  to  have  been  a 
Leda^,  and  that  the  fwan  was  originally 
placed  where  the  drapery  is  broken  off,  and 
the  naked  is  fhown.  The  reflorations  are 
very  inferior,  and  the  fame  blunder  relpedling 
the  hair  is  repeated.     It  may  be  fufpeftcd, 

^  **  Crinis  crat  (implex  nodum  coIIc£ius  in  unum.'* 

Ovid.  Met.  viii.  320. 

The  attribute  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  is  exadly  de- 
fcrib^d  by  the  fame  poet.     De  Arte  Amjindi,  1.  ii.  v.  613. 

•  Muf.  Florent. 

R  4  that 
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that  the  naked  appearing  in  the  fragmented 
part,  was  the  work  of  Guelfi. 

6.  Venus  feminudaj  e  Balnea,  a  ilatue  4  f. 
ij. — The  more  ancient  ftatues  of  Venus,  as 
that  called  "  the  Coan"  by  Praxiteles,  were 
draped.  Of  this  ftatue  the  head  and  naked 
are  fuperior  to  the  draped  parts;  but  the 
whole  of  good  fculpture.  In  confirmation  of 
the  remark  on  No.  4,  the  hair  has  the  double 
knot  as  in  the  Venus  Callipygis  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Rome,  and  it  hangs  in  treiTes  behind, 
as  in  the  Venus  called  "  della  Conchiglia"  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence. 

7.  Mu/a  Ter^chore,  a  ilatue  3  f.  i(xK — ^ 
Fortunately  untouched  by  Guelfi.  She  is  re- 
prefented  fitting,  as  that  in  the  Muf.  Pio- 
Clem,  which  this  ftatue  refembles  in  every 
particular.  The  lyre  and  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  only  are  wanting ;  and  the  whol? 
is  well  worthy  reftoration.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  in  the  free  Greek  ftyle,  and  much 
more  animated  than  that  of  the  flatue  Thaye 
cited  in  the  Pope's  coUeftion. 

3.  M/z/a  Clio,  aftatue  4f.  6{. — So  called 

■  It  may  be  worthy  remark,  that  in  ftatuary,  there  are 
four  technical  defcriptions  of  ftaturc.  I •  Coloflal ;  l.  Large 
iif(: ;  3.  Life ;  and  4.  Small  life. 
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in  Dr.  Chandler^s  catalogue ;  but  it  has  not 
a  iingle  attribute  of  that  Mufe ;  the  total  ab- 
ience  of  iiich  diftin^ions  renders  this  fiatue 
indeterminate.  A  Nymph  or  Prieftefs  in  a 
fimilar  attitude^  with  the  head  and  arm  reft- 
ing  in  the  lap^  and  fitting  before  a  tripod,  is 
called  by  Winckelmann  a  Pythian  Prieftefs 
of  Apollo  confidcring  the  oracle.  If  the 
fnakes  were  not  wanting,  it  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  Medufa  or  Nemefis,  as  a  bronze  in 
Lord  Carlifle's  colledlion.  This  figure  has 
the  taenia,  which  is  ufually  omitted  when 
the  expreflion  is  that  of  violent  grief,  as  in  the 
Andromache  ^. 

9.  Diana  Venatnx,  a  ftatue  4  f.  iij. — 
^uch  injured — wants  arms;  and  the  grey- 
liound  is  modem.  It  exhibits  fome  peculia- 
xities  of  drapery  *.     Both  the  taenia  and  zona 

are 

'  EiFufzque  comas  et  apertac  petSora  matres 
Significant  ludtum. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  xiii.  689. 

•  The  vcft  of  females  was  anciently  faftened  by  two 
bandages.  One  which  was  tied  clofe  under  the  breafts, 
fometimes  flat  and  broad,  and  at  others  twilled,  but  ufually 
vifible,  was  called  {Tsuvia)  Tsenia.  The  other  was  placed 
tound  the  lower  part  of  the  waift  at  the  junflion  of  the 
bips,  and  was  always  concealed  by  the  falling  of  the  tunic. 

It 
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are  conc^ed  by  drapery  falling  oyer  them. 
The  form  of  the  cothurnus  ^  is  very  perfc6t 
and  iingular,  as  the  naked  feet  appear  above 
the  fandals. 

ID.  Floray  a  ilatue  4  f.  5{. — Is  not  tmlike 
the  celebrated  Flora  of  the  Medici  coUedion, 
excepting  the  fandals,  and  a  fuller  drapery. 
Both  hands  are  loft,  and  there  is  no  politive 
attribute  of  the  charafter.  The  knotted 
trunk  of  a  tree  upon  which  the  left  arm  refts, 
is  not  fufficiently  difcrimi  native  of  the  Grod- 
defi  of  flowers. 

\i.  A  Bacchanal,  a  ftatue  4  f.  if. — In  its 
prefent  reftored  ftate  one  of  the  moft  ftriking 
in  this  coUedion.  The  left  hand  is  elevated 
and  holds  a  bunch  of  grapes,  at  which  he  is 
looking  wiftfully;    the   right  holds   another 

It  was  called  (Za/nj)  Zona.     "  Solvere  Zonam"  is  a  well 

known  phrafe.     The  Ceftus  of  Venus  (Kefro^i^f,  Iliad. 

S-  V.  219 — 223)  was  the  Zone. 

'*  Nada  genu  veftem  rilu  fuccinfia  Dianae." 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  x.  53$. 

f 
f  ■■  •*  levi  de  marmore  tota  j; 

Poniceo  ftabis  furas  evin<Sa  cothurno."  | 

ViRG.  Eel.  vii.  31.     ^N£iD.  1.  i.  23O9., 

237.    Ovid.  Faft.  1.  v.  195.  . 
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with  a  patera,  clofc  to  the  thigh.  The  head, 
both  arms,  right  leg,  and  vine  trunk,  are  re- 
ftored  by  Guelfi.  Abbate  Winckelmann  dii^ 
proves  the  pretenfions  of  this  ftatue  to  the 
reprefentfltion  of  a  young  Bacchus,  from  the 
fliort  crifpcd  hair,  which  is  never  feen  on  the 
genuine  flatues  of  that  deity  «•  Another 
proof  that  it  was  not  originally  Bacchus,  is, 
that  to  the  left  foot  is  attached  the  '*  fcabil- 
lum^,'*  as  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Bacchanal  or 
dancing  Faun  at  Florence.  The  elevation  of 
either  foot  is  not  fb  charaAeriftic  of  Bacchus, 
as  of  thofe  by  whom  his  orgies  or  myftic 
dances  were  celebrated. 

1 2.  Hercules  JiwentSy  a  ftatue  4  f.  4. — ^The 
body  is  difproportioned  to  the  legs,  which 


Z  "  La  chioma  di  Bacco  fuol  efler  lunga  quanto  cUa 
d'ApoIIo,  ma  meno  innanellata,  per  cfprimere  anche  ne 
capelli  morbidi  e  flofchi  la  mollezza  di  queflo  Dio;  onde 
fcorgendofene  il  contrario  ne  cai^eUl  corti  e  reciG  d'un 
pretcfo  Bacco  ncl  Mufeo  d*Osford ;  non  credo  che  talc  ftatua 
anticamente  abbia  rapprefentato  queila  Delta."  Mon. 
Ined.  T.  i.  58. 

^  Scablllumy  quod  ex  uno  pedc  (bnare  confueverunt, 
inde  fonipes.  Qui  fcabillum  fonabant  (Ot  woh-^o^ai)  vo- 
cantur.  Salmafii  in  Plin.  Exercit  p.  998.  It  was  an 
inlirunient  ufed  in  the  orgtc  dances  to  regulate  the  time. 

have 
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have  been  adapted  to  it,  probably  before  it 
was  Lord  Arunders ;  for  the  whole  is  of  bold 
antique  fculpture.  The  ilatue  is  naked ;  the 
left  arm  holds  the  Lion*s  ikin  and  other 
4rapery ;  and  as  the  right  is  broken  off»  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  how  it  was  employed. 
In  the  head  is  the  known  character  of  Her- 
cules ;  but  other  circumftances  belong  rather 
to  an  Athleta. 

13.  Hercules  with  the  Nemaan  Lion,  2  f.  8. 
— ^A  repetition,  in  fmall,  of  the  Florentine. 
Muf.  Florent.  pi.  ^$. 

14.  Harpocrates^Cuj^do,  a  ftatue  z  f.  5i. — 
As  defcribed  by  Ovid.  The  head  is  modem 
and  unappropriate. 

15.  Hymen,  a  flatue  5  f.  7! . — ^The  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole^  modern. 

16.  ji  Terminus,  5  f.  8. — Evidently  made 
up  from  feveral  fragments  without  judg- 
ment. 

17.  Camilla,  a  flatue  6L  3 J. — ^Or  rather, 
as  the  torfo  only  is  antique,  a  Puella  Vena- 
trix,  perhaps  Atalanta.  The  zone  is  faflened 
by  a  fibula  or  clafp '. 

^*  Venit  Atalanta  Schoenei  pulcherima  virgo 
Radlis  huic  fammam  mordebat  fibula  veftam*'* 

Ovid.  Met.  I.  viii.  318- 

18.  Paris 
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1 8.  Paris  Judex,  aftatue  3  f.  3I. — ^Of  me- 
rit and  curioiity;  as  it  exhibits  the  ancient 
Phrygian  habit  *^  completely,  in  every  part. 
The  hand  which  is  fiippofed  to  have  held 
the  apple  is  loft^  and  the  nofe  is  mutilated, 
which  deftroys  the  air  of  the  countenance. 
The  Phrygian  bonnet,  trowfcrs,  and  fandals, 
are  perhaps  unique  in  the  fame  figure.  Of 
bold  Greek  workmanlhip  and  very  freely  de- 
figned. 

19.  AniinoiiSf  a  ftatue  5  f.  10 J. — ^Torfo 
very  raafterly,  though  the  ftatue  is  compofed 
of  many  parts,  fuch  as  the  head,  both  arms, 
the  left  leg,  and  the  right  foot.  At  prefent, 
it  has  no  analogy  to  any  authenticated  ftatue 
of  Antinous.  The  oftenfible  figure  is  that 
of  an  Athleta,  with  a  ilrigU,  as  ufed  in  the 
public  baths. 

20.  Puella  Graca,  a  ftatue  4  f.  ii|. — 
There  is  an  exa6t  co-incidence  in  the  height  of 
this  ftatue  and  that  of  the  Venus  De*  Medici, 

^  The  Phrygian  or  Scythian  habit  is  fliown  in  a  basirelief 
(in  the  Borghefe  colle£^ion)  of  the  ftory  of  Apollo  and 
Marfyas,  in  which  three  Scythians  are  introduced.  Wine* 
kelmann  Mon.  Ined.  No.  42. 

and 
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and  it  is  apparently  of  the  fame  a&ra  of  iculp- 
tare.  It  has  not  been  facrilegioufly  mended^ 
like  many  others,  though  the  arms  are  de« 
ficient,  one  above,  the  other  below  the  eU 
bow.  A  fimple,  long  and  flowing  ftolc 
fcarcely  conceals  the  iliape,  the  outline  of 
which  is  exquifitely  marked.  The  head  is 
equally  elegant.  This  is  a  true  fpecinnen  of 
Greek  fculpture,  when  fimplicity  was  princi- 
pally and  happily  ftudied,  and  coniiimmate 
grace  was  the  efFeft  produced  ^ 

21  •  Puella  Graca    -     4f.   lo  I  a  ilatue. 

ZZ*  S^^     4       a  ftatue. 

The  drapery  of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  fimple 
and  accurate.  The  ftole  is  unconfined  either 
by  a  taenia  or  zone.  Of  the  other  the  dra- 
pery is  thrown  into  eafy  folds,  the  hands 
wrapped  up  and  the  veft  faftened  by  a  lingle 
x:ord ;  which  is  not  fcen  on.  the  ftatucs  of  fe- 
male deities.  The  taenia  of  the  Mufcs  is 
worn  very  high  and  broad. 

33.  Cuptdo  dormlenSy  2,  feet  long. — Of  black 


'  Virginis  eft  vera  fades,  quam  vivere  credas ; 
Ars  adeo  latet. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  x.  250. 

and 
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and  white  marble.     The  bow  and  quiver  arc 
lying  near  him. 

24.  Somnus,  Morpheus ^ve  Cupido,  alatus^.— 
Fraftured.  Rofes  and  poppies  arc  ftrcwed 
near  him,  and  a  lizard  at  his  feet. ,  It  has 
been  conjeftured,  that  the  lizard  implies  the 
nam£  of  the  fculptor,  but  without  proof.  It 
is  faid  of  Saurus  and  Batracus,  two  archi- 
teAs  of  Lacedaemon  who  were  employed  to 
build  the  Portico  of  Oftavia,  and  prohibited 
by  Auguftus  from  placing  their  names  on  any 
part  of  the  building,  that  they  expreflcd  them 
by  a  lizard  and  a  frog. 

25.  Boys. — ^A  fragment  of  a  bas-relief. 
One  is  rcprefented  as  fupporting  the  other^ 
who  is  fainting,  as  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  thought  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
execution  good. 

55.  A  Sarcophagus. — ^With  many  figures. 
Heftor  dragged  round  the  w^alls  of   Troy. 

"»  The  Lizard  is  the  proper  attribute  of  Somnus,  becanfe 
it  fleeps  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  His  wings  arc  de- 
fcribed  by  the  poets  as  being  black.  Ovid.  Met.  1.  ii.  v.  623. 
649.  and  Statius  Theb.  1.  x.  108.  The  ftatues  of  Somnus, 
or  Cupido,  under  his  charadler,  are  generally  of  ebony, 
bafaltes,  or  marble  of  a  dark  colour,  as  thofe  fo  celebrated  at 
Florence  and  in  the  MafFci, 

The 
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The  introduftion  of  the  Trojan  hotie>  &c. 
Roman  fculpture. 

zy.  A  Sarcophagus. — ^Upon  which  arc  de- 
iigncd  winged  boys,  with  the  aegis  in  the 
center  and  two  fphynxes.  When  in  the 
po^leffion  of  Lord  Arundel  a  buft  of  Germani- 
cus  was  placed  upon  it,  from  which  reaibn 
only,  it  has  been  erroneoufly  called  the  tomb 
of  that  Emperour.  Of  coarfe  Roman  fculp- 
ture. 

Numerous  fragments  of  Sarcophagi,  Bas* 
reliefs,  Cippi,  Altars,  &c. 

Lford  Arundel,  when  at  Rome,  procured 
permiifion  to  dig  over  the  ruins  of  fcveral 
houfes ;  and  is  faid  to  have  difcovered,  in  ilib* 
terraneous  rooms,  the  following  ftatues,  all 
of  which  are  preiumed  to  be  portraits  of  a 
confular  family,  and  not  of  the  diftinguiihed 
charafters  to  whom  they  have  been  attri- 
buted, without  enhancing  their  merit. 
That  fo  many  were  found  together,  will 
be  accounted  for,  as  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
Pagan  Romans  to  conceal  thefe  portraits  of 
their  relatives  from  the  iconoclaftic  zeal  of 
the  Chriftians,  when  they  had  obtained  the 
power  to  indulge  it. 

z^.    Vir  Confidaris,  ftatue  6f.    lo. — ^Thc 

drapery 
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drapery  is  very  bold  and  fine.  The  attitude 
appears  to  be  that  of  public  fpeaking,  aYid  he 
holds  a  ''  fudarium"  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  lefta  roll. 

This  ftatue  is  faid  to  be   the  celebrated 

« 

Cicero ;  and,  as  I  diflent  from  the  more  com- 
mon opinion,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  curfory 
remarks*^. 

We  have  the  authority  of  feveral  of  the 
Roman  writers,  that  it  was  cuftomary  to 
change  the  heads  of  ftatues,  which  wer^ 
fomctimes  of  bronze,  and  to  give  them  a  new 
charafter.  It  was  no  unufual  flattery  ta  the 
reigning  Empcrour,  to  remove  the  heads  of 
paft  tyrants,  and  replace  them  with  his  own**. 
Caligula  caufed  his  head  to  be  ingrafted  on 
the  ftatues  of  his  predeccflbrsP.  In  private 
families,  by  removing  the  head  a  new  portrait 
was  rnade.  A  knowledge  of  this  fa<ft  will  ac- 
count for  the  difcovery.of  fo  many  disjointed 
heads  and  decapitated  ftatues.  Another  cir- 
cumftancc  is  likewife  worthy  notice,  which 
is,  that  when  they  were  firft  taken  out  of  the 

<>  Ea  quse  difputavi,  dlHerere  malui  quam  judicare.     Cic. 
*  Pliny  and  Suetonius.     Cicero^  Epift  4.  ad  Atticum. 
p  Suetonius.     Caligula,  c.  22. 

S  ground 
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ground  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  mercenary 
or  Ignorant  artifts,  the  rcftored  ftatue  always 
bore  the  name  of  fome  eminent  character. 
Sufpicions  of  genuinenefs  are  therefore  at 
lead  allowable,  and  often  juftified,  of  thofc 
ftatues  the  heads  of  which  are  evidently  in- 
grafted. 

The  head  on  this  ftatue  is  difproportionatcly 
fmall,  and  appears  not  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  it.  Plutarch,  who  died  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  is  the  firft  who  mentions  thepecu* 
liarity  of  the  wart  or  "  cicer"  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  great  Roman  orator.  As  the 
fize  of  the  ftatue  exceeds  life,  it  could  not 
convey  a  portrait  of  Cicero's  perfon^i;  nor  is 
the  ftyle  of  drapery  of  the  Auguftan  age. 

So  well  convinced  are    the  Italian  anti- 
quaries of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  deciding  f 
upon  every  head  marked  with  a  "  cicer*'  as          [ 
a  genuine  reprefentation  of  Cicero,  that  the         j 
claim  to  originality  is  not  admitted  in  any         f 
buft  or  ftatue  which  they  poflcfs.                              f 
.   At  Venice  is  a  ftatue  nearly  as  large   as       f 
this,  and  the  moft  celebrated  buft  is  in  the 

Mattei  collection  at  Rome;  the  pretenfions 

f 

^  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Ciceronis.  ^ 

of  ' 


f 


f 
f 

1 
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of  neither  of  which  are  allowed.  Mr.  Blundel, 
of  Incc  in  Lancafhire,  has  a  confular  figure 
which  very  nearly  fefcmbles  the  habit  and 
attitude  of  this  ftatue,  the  head  of  which  has 
not  been  feparated  from  the  body. 

29.  F/r  Q?;5/«/jm,aftatue7f.  3.— Anorma, 
or  antique  fquare,  having  been  placed  in  the 
left  hand  of  this  ftatue,  it  has  long,  for  no 
other  reafori,  borne  the  name  of  Archimedes. 
It  is  of  Greek  fculp*ture  in  the  corlfular  times^ 
and  the  open  breaft  is  particularly  fine '.  The 
right  arm  is  broken  ofif  near  the  flioulder. 
The  whole  figure  and  drapery  are  much  like 
the  orator  Marcus  Antonius  in  the  Pembroke 
colleftion  at  Wilton. 

30.  Fit  Con/ularis,  a  ftatue  6f.  6. — Called 
Caius  Marius.  There  is  a  ftatue  of  C.  Marius 
in  the  Capitol,  not  efteemed  to  be  genuine, 
and  the  famous  bufts  of  Marius  and  Sylla  in 
the  Barbarini  colledion  are  attributed  to  fic- 
titious heroes,  by  fomc  learned  antiquaries. 
The  features  of  this  head  do  not  correfpond 
with  thofe  above  ifnentioncd;  but  if.  it  be  a 

'  To  this  excellence  of  fculpture  Ovid  alludes, 
**  Pedtoraque  artificum  laudatis  proxioia  fignis."  Met. 
1.  xii.  398. 

S  »  cojifular 
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confular  portrait  only,  which  I  fufpeft,  this 
ftatuc  has  confiderable  merit.  In  the  gallery 
at  Florencpe  are  feveral  anonymous  ftatues  in 
confular  robes,  which  have  not  been  depreciated 
by  being  clafled  only  as  "  Viri  Confulares.'* 

3^>^^>3S>3A>i5'  Roman  Ladies  yiis^tucs. — 
The  iize  of  life.  In  thefe,  as  in  moft  of  the 
other  ftatues  the  polifh  is  loft  bj  the  decom- 
pofition  of  the  marble  from  its  having  been 
expofed  to  the  atmofpherlcal  air  in  Arundel 
gardens.  There  were  fix  Roman  Ladies  in 
the  Medici  gardens  at  Rome,  which  wer^  re- 
moved to  Florence  in  1788,  and  now  ftand 
in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanci.  Thele  are  of  the 
lame  ftyle  and  aera,  and  of  equal  fculpture. 

36.  Has  a  veft  of  tranfparent  drapery  in 
broad  folds,  noticed  by  Winckelmann'.  ^y.  Is 
in  the  charadlcr  of  Mnemofyne.  The  air  of  the 
head  majeftic  Und  the  arms  *  folded  in  the 
drapery  acrofs  the  breaft,  of  very  excellent 
workmarilhip.  38.  Has  been  conjeftured  by 
the  virtuofo.  Lord  Pembroke,  to  rcprelent 
SabinaV  the  wife  of  Hadrian;  and.  39.  to  be 
Julia  Augufta.     . 

Ten  torfos,  lefs  than  life,  are  draped,  and 

'  •  Mon.'lncd.  T.  i.  p.  87. 

*  The  moft  beautiful  ftatue  of  Sabina  is  .in  the  villa 
Mattel  at  ^Rome,  in  the  clTara&er  of  Juno. 

appear 
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appear  to  have  been  portraits  of  Roman  ladies. 
Of  the  naked^  there  are  fe veral  of  great  value 
as  yet  undeformed  by  heterogeneous  additions. 
One  of  Venus,  and  another  of  Hermaphro- 
ditus,  may  be  fclefted  as  the  moft  excellent, 
and  worthy  of  judicious  reftoration.  In  the 
kft  mentioned,  the  right  arm  afcending  is 
ufually  bent  behind  the  head,  to  exprefs  effe- 
minacy, a  pofture  of  which  this  torfo  is  capa- 
ble, as  appears  from  its  being  broken  off  at 
the  Ihoulder. 

There  are  fixtcen  bufts.  The  coloffal  head  of 
Apollo  and  the  Niobe,  arc  evidently  fragments 
of  ftatues. 

The  figure  of  a  man,  as  low  as  the  breafts, 
with  extended  arms  in*  has  relief,  is  a  great 
curiofity.  *  He  fpans  fix  feet  eight  inches  and* 
a  half.  On  the  fame  ftone  is  traced  out  the' 
fole  of  a  foot,  which  meafures  exad:ly  nine 
inches  and  a  half.  It  is  fuppofcd,  that  thcfe 
are  ancient  Roman  meafures.  Some  remains 
of  the  fame  kind  are  preferv'cd  in  the  Capitol 
at  Rome. 

The  infcribed  marbles,  confifting  of  250 
pieces,  were  chiefly  colleiftcd  in  the  Levant, 
by  William  Perry.  The  far-famed  Parian 
Chronicle,    and  fe  veral    trcaticcs  relative    to 

< 

Priene,  Magnefia,  and  Smyrntsj  were  purchaf-. 

S3  cd 
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ed  in  Anatolia.  The&  have  employed  &d 
xnoft  profound  eradition,  and  have  been  veiy< 
fatisfaftorily  elucidated".  When  firft  brought 
to  England  they  were  placed  in  the  gardens 
of  Arundel-houfe ;  and  afterward,  when  pre-, 
fented  to  the  univerfity,  in  a  wall  oppofite  the 
Theatre.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  learned  world 
that  Selden  decyphered  fome  of  them  on 
their  arrival;  for  lefs  than  one  century's  ex- 
pofure  to  our  atmofphere  had  more  complete- 
ly efFeded  their  obUteration,  than  twenty 
centuries  had  done  in  the  genial  climate  of 
Greece.  They  are  now  fecured  from  Aich 
deftru6lion  in  one  of  the  public  fchools,  and 
are  the  moft  genuine  collei3:ion  in  Europe, 
having  been  brought  immediately  to  England, 
and  not  previoufly  fubjeded  to  conje Aural 
emendation. 

Much  learning  has  been  exhauftcd  to  inva- 
lidate or  eftablifh  the  authenticity  of  the 
Parian  Chronicle* ;  but  thofe  who  axe  moft 

converfant 

*  Marmora  Arur.deliana  were  firft  publifhcd  by  Selden 
1628,  by  Prideaux  in  1676,  by  Mattaire  1732,  and  mucb 
better  by  Chandler  in  1763. 

X  The  Parian  Chronicle  is  dated  264  years  before  Chrift, 
and  records  the  events  connefted  with  Greece  for  1318 
years.  It  has  been  tranflated  by  Scipio  Mafiei,  Du  Frefnoy, 
Dr.  Playfair,  and  IVsSr.  Robinfon.  See  a  diilertation  con- 
cerning 
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eonvcfl^nt  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  proba- 
bly the  beft  criterion,  give  an  unanimous 
fuffi-agc  in  its  favour,  as  being  one  of  the 
moft  curious  and  interefting  marbles  now  to 
be  found  in  any  mufeum. 

To.  the  Arundelian  marbles  fbme  additions 
have  been  made  by  Sir  George  Whelcr  and 
Mr.  Dawkins,  both  celebrated  travellers  in 
the  Levant ;  and  the  whole  have  been  fplen- 
didly  illuftrated  in  the  ** Marmora  Oxonienfia/* 
by  Doftor  Chandler,  who  has  likewile  viiited 
and  defcribed  the  antiquities  of  ancient 
Greece. 


theTearl  of  Pembroke's  collection  op 
statuary  at  wilton,  w^iltshire, 


•  A  CATALOGUE  of  this  coUeftion,  which 
includes  nearly  300  pieces  of  fculpture,  has 

cerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  8vo. 
X788,  and  Gibert's  obfervations  fur  la  Chronique  de 
Paros.  Acad,  des  Infcript.  Tom.  23  A  vindication  of 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rohinfon,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hewlett. 

S  4  been 
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been  repeatedly  printed  in  the  "  i^dcs  Pem- 
brochianae/'  particularly  in  a  f-ecent  edition, 
with  many  clailical  references,  and  judicious 
oblervations  on  the  arts. 

Thomas  earl  of  Pembroke  began  his  coU 
lection  of  ftatues  at  Wilton  about  the  clofc  of 
the  laft  century.  He  purchafed  fuch  of  LorcJ 
Arundel's  as  had  been  placed  in  the  houfe, 
and,  by  confequence,  had  efcaped  the  injuries 
of  this  climate,  fo  confpicuous  in  thofe  at 
Oxford.  They  were  principally  bulb.  Lor4 
Pembrpke  was  particul^jy  partial  to  that  de- 
fcription  of  fculpture,  as  no  lefs  than  i  'jt^  arc 
fecn  at  Wilton,  on  marble  termini.  The 
fcrutinizing  eye  of  the  connoifl'cur  will  not 
allow  many  of  this  great  number  to  be  either 
antique  or  genuine  portraits.  But  the  Wil- 
ton coUedlion  originated  in  others,  belide  the 
Arundelian.  When  the  Giuftiniani  marbles, 
in  which  were  io6  bufts,  were  difperfcd,  they 
were  purchafed  chiefly  by  Cardinal  Albani, 
and  Lord  Pembroke.  Cardinal  Richlicu  was 
affifted  by  Lord  Arundel,  when  forming  his 
collodion  of  bufts,  with  intelligence  refpcAing 
niany  in  Italy,  which  he  afterwards  procured, 
Thefe  were  incorporated  with  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine*s  marbles,    many  of  which    had    been 

bought 
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bought  when  Charles  the  Firft's  flatues  and 
pifturcs  were  expofed  to  public  auAion,  by  s^ 
vote  of  Parliament.  When  the  Maifarine 
coUedion  was  likewife  fold.  Lord  Pembroke 
was  a  principal  purchafer,  to  which  were 
added  fomc  fine  bufts  from  Valetta  of  Na- 
pies;  a  complete  affemblage  of  all.  thefc 
forms  the  prefent  extenfiye  and  magnificent 
colle6lion  at  Wilton. 

In  furveyirig  thefe  fplendid  remains  of  an- 
cient art,  every  vifitant  w^ill  form  his  own 
felci^Hon  of  fuch  as.  appear  to  be  more  emi- 
nently beautiful  or  excellent,  independently 
of  the  decifions  of  connoifleurs.  I  will  not 
therefore  attempt  a  lift  of  fuch  as  claim  im- 
mediate admiration,  left  Any  of  my  readers 
fliould  complain  that  I  had  omitted  thofe 
with  which  they  were  moft  fatlsfied>\  But 
by  tranfcribing  that  already  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  refined 
critics  of  the  ptefent  day,  tafte  and  a  love  of 
truth  will  be  equally  gratified \ 

« 

y  Ne  quifquam  queratur  omifTos  forte  aliquos  eorumt 
^cos  ipfe  vaide  prober.     Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  i.  p.  200. 

*  Ohfer vat  Ions  on  the  Wellern   Part  of  England  by 
W.  Gilpin,  M.  A.  8vo.  J  798,  p.  104,  106. 

"A  fmall 
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"  A  fmall  ftatue  of  Mclcagcr,  or  an  Athlcta. 
An  Amazonian  queen  Icfs  than  life,  the  atti- 
tude and  exprcffion  of  which  arc  both  excel- 
lent. A  groupe  of  Hercules  dying,  attended 
by  Psan.  A  coloflal  Hercules  y{.  lo  high, 
holding  the  Hefperian  apples,  which  has  great 
mufcular  ezpreHion. 

Saturn  holding  a  child ;  much  refembling 
the  Silenus  with  Bacchus  in  the  villa  Bor- 
ghcfe. 

The  father  of  Julius  Ca^r ;  the  attitude 
of  this  figure  is  very  noble. 

Marcus  Antonius,  the  orator  ;  the  attitude 
of  this,  too,  is  admirable. 

Venus  holding  a  vafe:  this  figure,  if  looked 
at  on  the  fide  oppofite  the  vafe,  is  pleafing,  but 
on  the  other  fide,  it  is  awkward. 

A  Naiad,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  beau- 
tiful. Apollo  in  the  ftone  hall ;  the  body  is 
better  than  the  hands. 

Cleopatra  and  Caefarion  are  efteemed;  we 
did  not  fee  much  merit  in  them.  There  is 
at  leaft  no  feminine  beauty  in  Cleopatra.'* 

The  column  of  white  'Egyptian  granite, 
out  of  Lord  Arundel's  coUeftion,  ftands  before 
the  houfe.  The  height  is  thirteen  feet  and  a 
half^    the  diameter .  2  2    inclies,    and  lefifens 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely  two  inches  at  top.  Mr.  Evelyn 
thought  it  at  Rome,  where  be  was  inforraed 
that  it  haA  been  originally  placed  by  JuUus, 
Caesar  before  liis.  temple  of  Venus  Gcnetrix* 
The  ftatue  of  Venus  on  the  tpp  is  very  beau.- 
tiful,  but  not  ajitique. 

The  Vefujs  picking  a  thom  out  of  her  foot 
(although,  omitted  by  Mr,  Gilpin)  is  of  fupe- 
rior  fculpture.  The  attitude  is  more  cafy 
than  that  of  the  fame  fubj^A  at  Florence; 
and  the  expreffion  of  pain  much  more  na* 
turaL  It  id  fcarcely  lefs  admirable  than  many^ 
of  genuine  Greek  fculpture.  Among  the. 
buils  are  noticed,  "Miltiades;  Hannibal;  Pin- 
dar; Hadrian;  Cleopatra^  the  iifter  of  Alex- 
ander; Lepidus;  Sophocles;  Pompcy;  Nerva; 
Labienus  Parthicus;  Semiramis;  Marcellus. 
Junior;  Metellus  imberbis;  Diana  Lucan; 
Caracalla;  Alcibiades;  Cecrops;  Vitelliusand 
Galba.  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  (or  rather  Mars) 
is  particularly  fine.  A  colloffean  buft  of  Alex- 
ander is  ftriking;  but  the  head  feems  rather 
too  long." 

-  Among  the  Relievos,  thofe  moft  admired 
arc  "  Curtius,  fimilar  to  that  in  the  villa 
Borgheie;  two  Cupids;  Saturn;  fome  boys 
eating  grapes;  Ulyfles  in  the  cave  of  Calypfb; 
6  Saturn 
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Saturn  crowning  the  Arts;  Cupid  at  the  breaft 
of  Venus;  the  ftory  of  Claelia;  Silenus  on  his 
afs;  Galatea;  Cupids  and  boys;  a  boy  on  a 
lea-horfe;  a  vi ftory,  the  compofition  of  which 
is  very  good ;  a  pricftefs  facrificing,  in  which 
the  animals  are  particularly  fine;  a  nuptial 
vafc,  both  the  form  and  fculpture  of  which 
are  elegant."  This  vafe  is  made  from  a  block 
of  jafper. 

Upon  a  votive  relievo  is  an  infcription, 
written  in  the  manner  called  Bouftrophedon, 
concerning  the  originality  of  which  doubts 
arc  entertained.  The  form  of  the  letters 
does  not  exaftly  correfpond  with  the  Sigsean 
infcription,  which  is  allowed  to  be  genuine, 
and  of  which  fac-fimiles  have  been  engraved, 
the  laft  time,  in  Mr.  R.  Payne  Knight's  very 
learned  and  ingenious  Analyfis  of  the  Greek 
alphabet. 


SECTION 
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•SECTION     V, 


To  follow  the  hiftory  of  the  introduAion 
of  antique  ftatuary  into  England,  I  Ihall  place 
the  notices  with  which  I  have  been  favoured, 
or  have  been  able  to  colleft,  in  a  kind  of 
chronological  feries. 

During  a  great  part,  even  of  the  prefent 
centurv,  the  Arundel  and  Pembroke  coUec- 
tions  were  alone  and  unrivalled.  A  few  ex* 
cellcnt  copies  of  the  antique,  in  bronze  or 
plafter,  vi^ere  admitted  as  fmgle  embellilh- 
merits  of  the  palaces  of  our  nobility.  But 
the  more  frequent  ornament  of  libraries  and 
faloons  were  bufts  by  modern  fculptors.  Our 
national  tafte  in  gardening,  borrowed  from 
the  French  and  introduced  by  Le  Nautre,  af- 
forded conftant  employment  to  the  mere  car- 
vers of  images,  which  feemed  '*  to  take  the 
air"  in  every  garden,  in  the  prevailing  mode 

of 
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of  the  age*.  Falhion  univerfally  fupcrfcdcd 
judgment  or  tafte.  I  remember  an  anecdote 
-which  belongs  to  that  day,  -and  will  venture 
to  give  it, 

A  gentleman  of  one  of  the  weftem  coun- 
ties had  purchafed  two  capital  antique  flatues 
in  marble  at  Rome ;  had  brought  them  to 
England,  and  placed  them  in  his  garden.  His 
ion  and  fucceffor  was  not    a  virtuofo,   and 

« 

had  married  a  city  lady  addided  to  faihion- 
able  improvements.  She  directed  thcfc  ill- 
fated  marbles  to  be  painted,  in  order,  as  Ibc 
obferved  to  her  friends,  *'  that  they  might 
look  like  lead/' 

Dr.  Mead,  the  celebrated  phyfician  to  king 
George  the  Second,  had  a  fmall  colle<5lion, 
iTvhich  was  fold  at  his  death.  A  ftatue  of 
Hygeia  was  bought  by  the  late  Lord  Litch- 
field, and  is  now  at  Ditchley.  Thexe  were 
likewife  Li  via,  the  wife  of  Auguftus,  in  the 
charai^ler  of  Ceres;  Flora,  £[ntique  and  per- 
fcft;  and  a  Hercules  by  Algardi;  ^tith  a  Vcmi* 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  thcfc  magazines  of 
images  were  in  Picadilly,  and  excited  a  conftant  topic  of 
national  ridicule  from  all  foreigner  of  tafte.  Their  imi-» 
tations  of  the  antique  were  wretched  beyond  all  crittcifili. 

dormiens 
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dormiens  by  Bernini,  probably  that  now  at 
Wilton  ''• 

His  bufts  were,  the  Homer  in  bronze, 
now  in  the  mufcum.  Cicero  of  bafaltcs,  ex- 
aftly  refembling  the  Medici  bufl,  but  of  a 
difl^erent  colour,  Auguftus,  MarccUus,  Anti- 
nous,  and  Meleager. 

About  this  time,  Thomas  Coke,  earl  of 
Leiceiler,  completed  his  fumptuous  palace  at 
Hoik  ham  in  Norfolk,  and  furnilhed  a  gallery 
with  iiatues.  In  i  y^^^  the  younger  Bretting- 
ham,  fbn  of  the  architeft,  was  commiiiioned 
by  Lord  Leiceftcr  to  procure  antiques  in  Italy. 
Of  the  ftatues,  the  beft  are  the  old  Faun; 
Lucius  Verus  in  a  confular  habit;  and  Diana: 
and  among  the  bufts,  thofe  of  the  elder  Bru- 
tus and  Seneca,  •  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  had 
cmbellilhed  his  fuperb  houfe  at  Houghton  in 
Norfolk  with  feveral  bufts  and  heads  of  con- 
fiderable  merit,  colIeAed  likewife  by  Brct- 
tingham-  From  fome  -account  of  them,  I 
jpafs  to  the  review  of  another  gallery,  which 
xhe    late    Earl    of    Egrcmont,    having    ap- 

*>  Bernini  made  the  matrafs  for  the  celebrated  Herma- 
^hroditus  in  the  Borghefe  palace;  and  as  this  figure  of 
"^cnus  has  exadlly  the  fame  proportions,  and  nearly  aiL- 
attitude,  it  is  not  improbably  a  rival  attempt. 

pointed 
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pointed  Brettingham  his  agent  at  Rome, 
completed  at  Petworth  in  SuiTex.  Several  of 
thefc  marbles  were  obtained  by  private  fale 
from  the  moft  celebrated  colie<5lions. 

The  popes  and  cardinals  of  the  Barbarini, 
Borghefe,  and  Giuftiniani  families,  when  they 
formed  their  coUedions  from  recent  difcove- 
ries,  exhibited  only  the  more  perfeft  ftatues, 
or  fuch  as  were  capable  of  reftoration.  The 
fragments  and  torfos  were  then  configned  to 
cellars,  from  whence  they  have  been  cxtra<fted 
piecemeal  by  the  Roman  fculptors ;  by  Cava- 
ceppi,  Cardelli,  and  Pacili,  in  particular,  who 
have  rcftored  many  of  them,  with  wonderful  in- 
telligence and  fkill.  The  elder  Pirancfi  was 
equally  ingenious  in  compofing  vales  and 
candelabra  from  fmall  fragments  of  more  ex- 
quilite  workmanlhip. 

Thefe  artifts  have  found,  in  feveral  of  the 
Englifh  nobility  and  gentry,  a  very  liberal  pa- 
tronage. Some  of  thofe  fine  fpecimens  of  the 
arts,  which  are  now  the  boaft  of  our  nation, 
have  been  obtained  from  them.  Other  opportu- 
nities have  not  been  wanting.  Thewell-known 
collections  of  the  Barbarini,  Mattei,  and  Ne- 
groni palaces,  have  been  frequently  diminiih- 

ed> 
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ed  ^,  by  the  difappearancc  of  a  famous  mar- 
ble, for  the  fecret  fupply  of  the  neceffitous 
individuals  of  tho(e  families^ 

Within  the  laft  thirty  years,  three  gentle- 
men eftablifhed  themfelves  at   Rome,  who 

» 

exerted  much  addrcfs  and  knowledge  of  the 
fubjeft,  to  promote  a  growing  inclination  for 
the  polTeffion  of  antique  fculpture,  in  feveral 
Engliflimen  of  rank  and  opulence,  who  were 
then  on  their  travels  in  Italy.  Mr.  James 
Byres,  an  architcft ;  Mr*  Gavin  Hamilton, 
who  painted  fome  fubjedls  from  the  Iliad  in 
the  villa  Borghefc  with  truly  claffical  correft- 
nefs ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins,  the  Englifli 
banl^f^at  Rome,  were  aftively  inftrumental 
in  recovering,  from  oblivion  or  negleft,  many 
a  relique  of  the  antique,  which  may  vie  with 
the  choiceft  fpecimens  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Italian  princes.  It  occurred  to  the  gentle- 
men above  mentioned,  that  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  had  been  imperfedly  inveftigated, 
whilft  the  city  itfclf  was  an  exhaufted  mine. 
The  Pope  gives  his  permiffion  for  this  kind 
of  adventure,  upon  the  following  conditions. 

«  The  Gitiftiniani  collcftion  was  the  firft  in  Rome,  a 
part  of  which  was  publicly  fold. 

T  When 
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When  an  excavation  is  made^  the  antiquities 
difcovercd  arc  divided  into  four  ihares.  The 
firft  goes  to  the  Pope,  the  Iccond  to  the 
*'  Camera**  or  miniftcrs  of  ftatc,  the  third  is 
the  leffcc*s  of  the  foil ;  and  the  laft  is  the 
right  of  the  adventurer.  His  holinefs  fome- 
times  agrees  for  the  pre-emption  of  the  whole ; 
and  fometimes  all  the  ihafes  are  bought  in 
by  the  contratftor,  before  the  ground  is  open- 
ed. In  confequcnce  of  thefe  refcarches,  the 
yilla  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  the  city  of  Gabir^ 
and  many  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome,  have  amply  repaid  the  labour  of  exa* 
mination,  and  the  public  curioiity. 

Hac  arte>  Pallas  ec  vagus  Hercules 
Edudusj  arces  attulic  Anglise. 


THE 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  MARBLES  MADE  BT 
THE  LATE  EARL  OF  LEICESTER,  AT 
HOLKHAM,    IN   NORFOLK. 

I,  2.  Two  young  Fauns,  {landing  with 
one  leg  acrofs  the  other  and  playing  on  pipes. 
Their  attitude  is  the  fame  as  that  in  the 
villa  Borghefc,  to  which,  in  characfler  and 
workmanfhip,  they  are  very  little  inferior. 
One  was  purchafed  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani,  and  the  other  of  Cavaceppi  the  fculp- 
tor,  who  reftored  them  both. 
*^  3,  A  ftatue  of  Neptune ;  both  arms  and 
^c  trident  arc  reftored  by  Carlo  Monaldi, 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Faunus,  very  intire  and  ca« 
jpital :  the  two  hand$,  and  p^rt  of  the  lituus 
^whicb  Eq  holds,  ar^  the  only  modem  addi* 
^ons.  It  was  dug  up  in  the  Campagna  of 
^ome^  and  firft  purchafed  by  Cardinal  Alt- 
\>a]ii. 

5.  A.  ftatue  of  Mele^gcr,  The  left  arm? 
legs,  and  boar*s  head,  were  added  by  Cava- 
ceppi. 

T  «  6.  A  ftatue 
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6.  A  ftatue  of  Venus;  the  drapery  very 
fine. 

7.  A  ftatue  of  Apollo ;  the  legs  arc  modem 
fculpture. 

8.  Diana.  -This  celebrated  ftatue  was  pifr<* 
chafed  and  fent  from  Rome  by  Lord  Leicef- 
ter,  for  which  he  was  put  under  an  arreft, 
but  foon  liberated  at  the  inftance  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  For  the  conveniency  of  re- 
moval, it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  made 
of  two   pieces   of  marble;    the   upper  one 

« 

is  fitted  to  the  lower,  under  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  above  the  clnAure,  which  conceals 
the  joint.  The  right  arm  is  raifed,  and  the 
hand  bent  backward,  in  the  attitude  of  reach- 
ing an  arrow  from  her  quiver.  The  head 
and  fonie  of  the  fingers  were  reftored  by  Ca- 
millo  Rufconi.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spencc 
in  his  Polymetis,  who  conjeftures,  that  it  was 
once  in  the  pofleflSon  of  Cicero,  from  a  paf- 
fage  which  he  quotes.  There  is  a  traditioni 
that  this  ftatue  coft  Lord  Leicefter  1500/. 

9.  A  ftatue  of  Bacchus ;  the  right  hand 
and  left  arm  are  reftored  by  Cavaceppi,  • 

10.  A  ftatue  of  Lucius  Verus  in  fine  prc- 
fcrvation,  purchafed  at  Rome  by  Kent  the 
architcdl. 

1 1 .  A  ftatue 
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11.  A  ftatup  of  Lucius  Antonius,  very 
"beautiful ;  the  head  and  right  arm  are  admira* 
hiy  reftored  by  Bernini.     Brought  by  Lord 

X^i<^fter  from  Rome. 

12.  A  coloflal  ilatue  of  Juno.  It  was  a 
fragment  belonging  to  Cardinal  Albania  and 
'was  reftored  by  Cavaceppi. 

13.  A  coIoiTal  ilatue  of  Agrippina^  deified 
SLs  Ceres. 

14.  Under  the  portico  in  the  Billiard-room 

ms  placed  a  coloiTal  ftatue  of  Jupitet.     The 

attributes  which  conftitute  this  charafter  arc. 

znodern,  as  are  the  arms,  which  have  been 

^^wcU  reftored  by  Wilton.     For  this  reafon,  it 

cannot  be  confidered  as  having  been  indif- 

putably  a  ftatue  of  Jupiter,  when  in  a  perfeft 

ilate.     It  was  Kent's  idea,  fo  much  admired 

by  Mr.  Walpole  ( Anecd.  of  Painting,  vol.  iv. 

p.  no)  to  place  it  on  the  fummit  of  the 

grand  ftaircafe,  which  leads  from  the  hall  to 

the  faloon.     The   certain  inconvenience    it 

would   have   occalioned   by  obftrufting   the 

entrance,  already  too  narrow,  was  probably 

the  reafbn  why  fo  noble  an  idea  was  never 

adopted. 

15.  A  buft  of  Brutus. 

1 6.  A  buft  of  Seneca* 

T  3  17.  A  colof- 
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1 7.  A  eoloiTsd  buft  of  Juno. 

iS.  A  colbflal  buft  of  Lw:iu»  Vetm. 

Thcfe  arc  both  excellent ;  thfc  Ifttter  vftt 
difcovcred  in  cleaning  the  port  of  Ntttuno. 
There  are  feveral  other  bufts,  of  which,  if 
they  are  original,  many  repetitions  will  be 
found  of  luperior  merit  in  other  colleAions, 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  middle  empire. 


sac 


THE  EARL  OF  EGBEMONT*S  COLLECTION  OP 
STATTJARY  AT  FETWORTH,  SUSSEX. 

1.  A  Philosopher  fitting,  draped;  no 
part  is  naked.  The  head  is  not  its  own,  but 
of  a  fine  character  and  flyle  of  fculpture. 
Both  arms  and  the  left  leg  are  reftor^d- 

2.  A  Philofopher  or  confular  figure  fittings 
The  head  is  not  its  own,  but  conformable  to 
the  chanufter  of  the  body.  The  breaft  and 
right  arm  are  naked,  as  in  the  Marcus  Anto<- 
Siius  at  Wilton ;  and  the  left  arm  from  the 
elbow,  and  the  right  foot  and  arm  from  above 

the 
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the  ankle  where  the  drapery  end9>  are  re« 
ilored. 

Theie  ilatues  are  of  bold  Greek  fculpture, 
and  were  procured  from  the  Barbarini  pa« 
lace. 

3.  Camillus  with  a  Pig,  which  he  holds  by 
the  legs  before  him,  a  very  fine  ilatue  of  the 
lame  acra,  and  nearly  perfeft. 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Diana  habited  in  a  Faunas 
ikin,  fmall  life.  The  arms  are  modem,  and 
the  head,  though  antique,  hardly  belonging 
to  it. 

5.  Apollo  or  Trophonius,  an  oracular  prieft 
worfhipped  as  a  deity  in  Saeotia*;  naked^ 
with  his  right  arm  refting  on  the  trank  of  a 
tree,  around  which  a  fcrpent  is  entwined> 
and  drapery  is  thrown  over  the  top.  The 
hair  differs  from  its  uiual  form  on  the  ftatuei 
of  Apollo,  and  is  brought  up  ihort  to  the 
crown  of  the  head.  Part  of  the  nofe,  left 
leg,  and  right  arm,  arc  rcftorations. 

6.  A  female  figure  draped.  The  head, 
right  arm,  and  left  hand,  are  modem  addi- 

'  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii.  19,  20. 

T  4  tions. 
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tions.     Abbate  Winckelmann  ^  coniidos  thif 
ftatue  as  Venus. 

7.  Apollo  Citharseda^  a  ftatue  habited  in  a 
pallium  hanging  loofe  before  and  behind^  and 
open  on  each  fide,  which  difcovers  the  nak^i- 
^d.  It  is  joined  by  fibulae  on  the  fhoulders. 
On  the  feet  are  fandals.  The  right  arni  with 
the  pledlrum,  is  modern.  The  drapery  of 
this  flatue  is  particularly  excellent.  Affixed 
to  the  trunk  which  fupports  him  is  a  neck- 
lace compofed  of  ova,  as  on  the  fl:atue  in  the 
villa  Albani.  The  hair,  like  that  of  a  Mufe, 
is  brought  back,  as  if  radiated,  tied  behind, 
^nd  falU  on  the  fhoulders,  and  from  under 
each  ear,  liang  two  ringlets.  It  is  lefs  than 
life  ;  five  feet  high, 

8.  Vir  Confularis,  a  flatue  draped,  of  Ro» 
man  fcplpture,  the  head  not  its  own,  but 
excellent,  and  the  hands  modem. 

9.  A  ftatue  of  a  Matron  draped ;  the  head, 
which  refemblcs  Agripina,  the  younger  Nero's 
mother,  is  not  its  own.  The  feet  are  cover- 
ed with  flippers  pointed  at  the  toe,  and  the 
drapery   i?   light,    clofe,   and   falls  in   fmall 

*  Mpnum.  Ined.  T.  y.  p.  3^. 
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plaits.     Reilorations  are  the  noie,  the  whole 

« 

right  arm  and  Ihoulder,  with  the  left  arm. 

10.  Ganymede  with  the  Eagle,  a  ftatue 
larger  than  life.  The  wings  are  open,  one 
of  which  furrounds  the  thigh.  It  is  a  very 
good  antique  copy  of  an  exquiiite  original. 
The  head  and  right  arm  of  Ganymede, 
and  the  beak  of  the  eagle,  have  been  lup- 
plied, 

1 1 .  Helenus  the  Pricft  of  Apollo,  a  ilatue 
of  the  lize  of  life,  habited  in  a  Phrygian  tunic 
which  falls  to  the  knees.  Although  fitted  to 
the  body,  it  has  a  looie  appearance,  and  is 
without  a  girdle ;  a  circumftance  which  in- 
dicates divination  or  the  office  of  a  prophet. 
The  hair  is  collcdled  in  diftinft  round  mafles 
or  curls,  and  is  crowned  with  a  laurel  leaf. 
The  arms  from  above  the  elbows,  and  both 
legs,  are  modern.  From  what  remains  of  the 
arm,  it  appears  to  h^ve  been  originally  cover- 
ed with  a  clofe  fleeve,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the 
left  leg  exhibits  the  Phrygian  bulkin,  which 
has  ftraps  of  leather,  ihapcd  like  the  probof- 
cis  of  a  fword-fifh. 

12.  Athlcta  anointing  hlmfelf,  a  ftatue. 
The  whole  has  been  pumiced.  The  charac- 
ter is  ilrong  and  mufcular,  and  fultable  to 

the 
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the  profcilion*  The  right  hand  with  the 
elbow^  the  fingers  of  the  left^  and  both  legs^ 
are  not  antique. 

13.  A  ftatuc  of  a  Faun,  ftanding  crofs-leg- 
ged)  and  leaning  againft  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
It  is  one  of  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
fubjed,  exadly  refembling  that  in  the  Ca- 
pitoL 

14.  A  flatue  of  Silenus  Canephorus,  or  as 
bearing  a  baiket  on  his  head;  and  other 
fymbols,  antique  and  curious. 

15.  A  Roman  youth,  in  a  toga  with  a 
fcrinium  by  his  fide.  Of  coarfe  fculpture 
and  much  repaired. 

16.  A  flatue  of  a  young  Faun.  •  Upon 
the  plain  pilaflcr  which  ferves  to  fupport  it, 
was  a  Greek  infcription  of  feveral  lines,  which 
are  now  fo  much  obliterated,  that  the  fculp- 
tors  name  "  AnOAAONIOZ,"  and  the  word 
"  EnoiEI,"   only  are  legible  ^      The   head, 

wholje 


c  The  famous  tor(b  of  Hercules,  in  the  Vatican  is  the 
work  of  this  artift  according  to  the  infcription  on  the  plinth, 
«  ATIOAAONIOC.  NECTOPOC.  A0HNAIOC.  EIIQIEI.- 
The  names  we  fee  infcribed  on  feveral  celebrated  ftatuc 
are  thofe  of  copyiAsy  which  is  implied  by  the  word 
•'  EnoiEI"  (faciebat  non  invcnit],  for  «<  EHOJEr  is  laid 

to 
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whbk  ntdn,  the  right  fhcnllder  and  arm,  and 
the  left  arm  from  the  ihoulder,  have  been 
jbroken  off.    They  have  been  reftored  'with'' 

out 

to  k»ve  hfitn  put  difidently,  as  to  a  work  imperf«S  or  not 
original ;  whilft  ^  £nOIHC£/*  which  means  a  complete 
performance;  is  rarely  ufed.  Pliny  afTerts  in  the  pre&ce  to 
his  Natural  .Hidory^  that  Apelles  and  Polycletus  defignat- 
^  their  pifturci  with  "  EnpIEI"  only ;  as  if  the  art  had 
been  imperfe^  or  their  own  efibrts  incapable  of  true  ex- 
cellence. He  mentions  that  there  were  three  piAures  only 
to  which  ''  £nOIHC£"  was  affixed  by  them ;  probably  as 
being  tl)eir  beft  performances^  but  leaves  them  unfpecified 
in  the  courfe  of  his  hiftory.  We  learn  from  him,  that  fe- 
deral artifts  ooncealed  their  names  under  hieroglyphics  and 
devices.  Phidias  infcribed  his  ftatues  of  Jupiter  Olympui 
•'  ♦EIAIAC.  XAPMIAOT  TlOC.  A0HNAIOC  M'EnoiHZE." 
(Paufan.  1.  v.)  and  on  the  plinth  of  the  Venus  i6  Medidi 
is  written  "  KAEOMENHX.  AHOAAO^^iOPOT.  A0HNA1O2. 
EnoiHXEN."  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Ifocrates,  fays,  thai 
the  ftatue  of  that  orator^  ere£ted  by  Timothcus,  had  this 
infcription  '•  AEOXAPOTS.  EPrON/'  This  artill  is  re- 
corded both  by  Pliny  and  Paulani^s*  The  Farnefian  Her- 
cules is  marked  "  TAIKHN,  A0HNAIO2  EnOIEI."  In- 
{criptioDS  in  rythm  were  fometimes  written  on  the  plinth ; 
as  the  very  elegant  epigram  on  the  bafq  of  the  exquifite 
Cupid  by  Pra.iteles,  which  is  attributed  to  Simonides. 
Anthol.  1.  iv,  c.  12.  Epig  53;  and  Athenxus,  1.  xiii. 
a  591.  But  the  greateft  uncertainty  relative  to  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  thefe  infcriptions  originated  in  the  ignorance 
or  fraud  of  thofe  who  have  reftored  them  on  their  fta- 

• 
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out  due  corrcfpondence  with  the  general  ac- 
tion of  the  figure,  which  is  very  fine.  The 
ruftic  ihape  and  mufcular  agility,  which^  in 
every  antique  inftance,  partakes  of  that  of  the 
goat,  are  cxprcflcd  with  great  truth  and  ikill. 
This  fiiperior  piece  of  art  was  difcovcred  near 
Rome  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  fold  it  to 
Lord  E. 

17.  A  ftatue  of  Juno;  the  drapery  of 
which  is  good ;  but  the  hands  are  modem, 
and  probably  the  head. 

18.  A  ftatue  of  a  Nymph  with  Game; 
fragmented  in  many  parts. 

19.  A  ftatue  of  a  Vcftal.  It  is  of  delicate 
fculpturc,  but  has  been  greatly  injured. 

tues.  Fhsdrus  alludes  to  this  practice  In  his  time,  bj 
mercenary  artids  in  the  application  of  a  fable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fifth  hook,  ^''index,  a  Roman  and  contempo- 
rary with  Statius  and  Martial,  was  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  ftylc  of  the  different  Greek  fculptors,  that  he  could 
decide  without  the  affidance  of  the  name.  His  tafte  and 
fagacity  are  praifed  by  Statius  (I.  iv.  filv.  6.)  and  Martial 
(1.  ix.  Epig.  45)  concludes  a  dialogue  between  theoi,  by 
making  him  exclaino, 

Grarce  num  quid  ait  Pocta  nefcis  ? 
Infcripta  td  bads  indie atque  nomen 
*'  \V7im9H"'  IcgOy  Phid;aB  puUvit 

20.  An 
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20.  An  Amazon.  The  legs  and  arms  arc 
new. 

5 1 .  A  buft  of  a  boy,  with  the  latus  claviis, 
perhaps  Caracalla.     Very  excellent. 

22.  A  buft  of  Septimius  Sevcrus.  Intire 
excepting  a  part  of  the  nofe.  Of  coarfe  Ro- 
man fculpture. 

2$.  A  female  buft,  of  which  the  features 
and  head-drefs  refemble  thofe  on  the  medals 
of  Julia  Pia.  It  is  a  fine  portrait.  The  un- 
certainty or  mifapplication  of  ftatues  and 
bufts  as  portraits  is  greater  in  thofe  of  private 
perlbns,  than  of  the  emperours,  their  wives  or 
others  of  the  imperial  connexion,  whole 
coins  confirm  the  refemblance.  The  forms 
and  attribute  of  the  deities  were  fome- 
times  afifumed  by  individuals^  among  the  Ro- 
mans. 

23.  A  ftatue  of  an  Emprefs,  deified  as 
Ceres,  the  drapery  of  which  is  in  a  good 
ftyle. 

24.  A  female  buft  unknown,  in  high  pre- 
fervation.  It  is  a  very  curious  and  good 
piece  of  fculpture.  The  hair  is  much 
fwelled  out  on  either  fide,  and  tied  in 
a    knot    behind ;     in    front    arc    tufts    of 

flowers. 
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Howers  ^*  On  the  tcffara  of  the  pedcllal  is 
Cupid  burning  a  butter-fly  with  a  torch,  one 
of  the  emblems  of  diffolution. 

25.  A  female  buft  having  the  attire  much 
like  that  of  the  Fauftinas.  ^Intire,  but  the 
neck  has  been  broken  off. 

26.  A  buft  of  a  man,  refembling  Hadrian ; 
intirci  but  of  coarfe  fculpture, 

37.  A  buft  of  a  child,  draped  with  the 
"  latus  clavus,*'  and  the  "  bulla  aurea."  The 
neck  has  been  broken,  and  the  nofe  reftored. 
In  the  fineft  Greek  ftyle, 

2S.  A  buft  with  the  ''  latus  clavus,'*  i'n- 
tire  to  half  the  pcdeftalj  nofe  reftored.  It 
refembles  Septimius  Severus  rather  than  Peff 
cennius  Niger  %  which  it  has  been  called^ 
and  is  of  the  coarfe  fculpture  of  his  time. 

I. 

:  ^  TafTo's  varied  and  minute  defcriptioas  of  ArmidaV 
hairyGierus.  Liberata,  canto  xv«  ftanza  161 ;  c.  yvi.  ft.  18; 
but  cfpccially  ftanza  23.  Petrarch's  **  ncglctto  ad  arte  c*iii« 
nellato  et  hirto/'  and  Milton's  **  hyacinthin^  locks'*  have 
t>cen  all  ftudied  from  the  antique. 

•  Pcfcennius  Niger  was  appointed  goremor  of  Syria  by 
the  emperour  Pertinax,  and  afpired  to  the  purple  at  bit 
ikath;  but  Sq^timius  Severus  was  the  fuccefsful  caa- 
4idatc. 

2^*  A  head 
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29.  A  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  upon  a 
modern  bud.  Aged  about  twenty,  no  beard, 
much  mended. 

30*  A  head  of  a  boy  unknown,  with  a 
laurel  crown,  probably  one  of  the  nephews  of 
Auguftus.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  ftrongly 
marked.  ' 

3 1 .  A  head  of  Venus  with  feveral  marks 
of  reftoration.  It  has  a  fweet  and  expref- 
iivc  countenance  of  genuine  Greek  work- 
manlhip. 

gz*  A  head  engrafted  on  a  modern  buft 
of  a  Nymph  belonging  to  a  fimilar  groupe 
of  the  Satyr  and  Nymph,  as  that  in  the  Muf. 
Pio-Clcnj.     Small  life  and  good. 

33.  A  female  head  unknown.  The  ftyle 
of  the  fculpture  and  head-drefs  is  from  the 
time  of  Auguftus  to  Nero.  The  hair  is  much 
plaited,  tied  behind  in  a  knot,  falling  in  ring- 
lets. It  is  a  good  portrait  and  in  fine  pre* 
iervation.  There  is  a  memorable  diftinftion 
l)ctwcen  the  Grecian  and  Roman  bufts,  in 
point  of  execution  ^.     Thofc  of  the  imperial 

Romans 

'  The  moft  admired  imperial  buft  which  has  been  yet 

difcovcrcd,  is  that  of  Lucius  Vcrus  in  the  ViJJa  Borghefc, 

3  There 
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Romans  are  infinitely  minute  and  exad:,  dc-* 
(bending  even  to  every  particular  and  accident 
of  the  countenance. 

In  thofe  of  the  Greek  philofophcrs  and 
heroes  we  are  ftruck  with  obferving  a  great 
and  unbroken  ftyle,  which  contents  itfelf  in 
delineating  only  thofe  remarkable  features^ 
which  give  charafter  to  the  face.  The  one 
is  analogous  to  hiitorical  psunting ;  the  other 
is  merely  portrait, 

34.  A  head  of  Septimius  Severus^  of  bad 
fculpture  even  for  that  aera. 

^^.  A  head  of  a  young  man  with  clofe 
hair. 

36.  A  head  of  a  man  unknown,  ftrongly 
marked,  hair  and  beard  fhort.  Sculpture  of 
the  time  of  the  Gordians  and  of  Gallienus. 

37.  A  head  of  one  of  the  Diofcuri  ^,  upon  a 

There  was  another  in  the  Barbarini  Palace.  That  onco 
belonging  to  the  Mattel  collcAion,  now  in  Mr.  Townley*s, 
has  high  pretenfions  to  eminence. 

g  The  Diofcuri  were  Caftor  and  Pollux.  TTicir  ftory 
is  told  by  Pindar  (Nem.  xv.)  by  Theocritus  (Idyll,  xv.) 
and  other  mythologifts.  The  di(lin(Slion  of  a  Diofcuros  is 
by  a  cap  made  like  an  egg,  ciit  in  half,  in  allufion  to  their 
birth  and  tlieir  mother  Leda.     Cicero  de  Niit.  Deor.  1.  iti« 

modern 
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buft.     Finely  executed^     From  the 
Barbarini  Palace. 

38.  A  head  of  a  man  unknown^  with  the 
hair  and  beard  in  mafly  curls;  Of  good 
fculpture* 

39.  A  head  6f  an  old  woman  on  a  buft; 
The  head-drefs  is  that  of  the  wife  of  a  high 
prifcft,  and  the  '*  Tutulus**  is  a  purple  ribband 
rolled  with  the  hair  round  the  head^  for  that 
diilinAion. 

40.  A  head  of  the  efnptefs  Sabina  with  a 
diadem ;  having  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars 
on  it. 

4 1 .  A  head  of  Fauftiha  the  elder,  the  buft 
not  its  owri ;  the  back  of  the  head  rcftored ; 
but  the  face  of  fine  fculpture,  and  in  a  per- 
fe<a  ftate. 

43.  A  female  head  reprefenting  Athens. 
Part  of  the  cafquc  reftored.  Good  fculp- 
tare. 

43.  The  head  of  a  hero,  of  a  finely  marked 
cliaradter.  The  face  is  ill  preferred;  the 
nofc  and  mouth  are  reftored ;  but  the  whole 
in  the  free  and  grand  ftyle  of  Greek  fculp- 
ture.  It  is  of  a  colofi!al  fize,  and  may  repre- 
ient  Ajax. 

44,  A  head  of  Didia  Clara  on  a  modem 

U  buft. 
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bud,  the  noie  reilored.     It  has  great  truth 
and  nature. 

45.  A  female  head  attired  like  Julia  Titi, 
much  repaired. 

46.  A  head  of  Antoninus  Pius,  with  the 
neck  upcm  a  grey  numachella  buft.  * 

47.  A  head  of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

48.  A  head  of  a  child  with  a  bonnet.  On 
an  antique  buft,  not  its  own. 

49.  A  head  of  Apollo  on  a  terminus,  with 
ringlets  highly  finiihed  ;  the  nofe  reftored. 

50.  A  head  of  Bacchus  on  a  terminus  in 
his  youthful  or  effeminate  charaAer^. 

In  a  private  room  is  a  curious  buft.  The 
fece  is  of  cryftal,  and  the  reft  of  porphyry. 
It  appears  to  be  of  Ifis  or  Arfinoe,  as  it  has 
the  Lotus  on  the  head. 

A  bas-relief  bronze  very  large,  of  a  facrifice 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  There  is  a  prieft 
with  a  bull  before  an  altar.  Two  boys  (up- 
port  a  large  circular  ihield.  It  was  fent  lately 
from  Italy  by  the  Hon.  W.  Wyndham,  his 
Majefty's  minifter  at  Florence. 


nee  fcemina  diet 


Nee  puer  ut  poffit. 

Otid.  Met.  1.  iv.  337. 
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THE  COLLECTION  Ot  STATtJAAT  MADE  BY 
SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE/ EARL  OF  ORFORD^ 
AT  HOUGHTON,  NORFOLK. 

This  coUeftion  confifts  chiefly  of  bufts, 
and  thofe  by  modern  artifts  are  particularly 
fine. 

1 .  A  female  buft. 

2.  A  buft  of  a  Roman  Emprefs. 

3.  A  buft  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

4.  A  buft  of  Trajan. 

5.  A  buft  of  Septimius  Sevcrus. 

6.  A  buft  of  Commodus,  which  with  that 
preceding  was  given  by  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani  to  General  Churchill,  and  by  him 
to  Sir  R.  Walpole. 

7.  A  buft  of  a  young  Hercules. 

8.  A  buft  of  Fauftina  the  elder. 

9.  A  buft  of  Commodus  when  young 
I  o.  A  head  of  Jupiter. 

11 .  A  head  of  a  Philofopher. 

12.  A  head  of  the  Emperour  Hadrian. 

13.  A  head  of  Pollux  or  Diofcuros. 

U  2  14.  A  head 
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1 4.  A  head  of  a  Philofbpher. 

1 5.  A  head  of  Julia  Pia,  the  wife  of  Se- 
verus. 

1 6.  A  fmall  buft  of  Venus. 

BY  MODERN  SCULPTORS. 

I  A  groupe  of  a  man  and  woman  by  Gio- 
vanni di  Bologna,  from  the  ftory  of  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines.  Thcie  figures  differ  in  their 
attitudes  from  the  famous  groupe  of  the  fame 
fiibjeft  in  the  Loggia  dc  Lanci  at  Florence,, 
but  are  maflerpieces  for  drawing,  for  the 
flrength  of  the  man  and  the  tender  delicacy 
of  the  woman.  This  bronze  was  giYcn  to 
Lord  Orford  by  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

^.  The  Laocoon^  a  fine  call  in  bronze  by 
Girardon. 

3,  4.  Tiber  and  Nilus  in  bronze  from  the 
antiques  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

5,  6.  The  Medici  and  Borghefe  Vafes  in 
bronze. 

7,  8,  9,  10.  Urbs  Roma,  Minerva,  Anti- 
nous,  Apollo  Belvidere. — In  bronze  by  Ca- 
millo  Rufconi. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BT 
THE  HONOURABLE  HORATIO  WALPOLE, 
AFTERWARDS  EARL  OF  ORFORD,  AT 
STRAWBERRY    HILL,   MIDDLESEX* 


1 .  An  Eagle  found  in  the  gardens  of  Boc- 
capadugli,  within  the  precinA  of  the  baths 
of  Caracalla  at  Rome.  It  has  been  coniider- 
cd  as  fuperior  to  the  celebrated  bronze  in  the 
villa  Mattel. 

2.  A  buft  of  Ve^aiian  in  Baialtes,  of  ex- 
cellent workmanfhip,  purchafed  from  the 
colIeAion  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni. 

3.  A  buft  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

4.  A  buft  of  Domatilla,  the  wife  of  Veipa- 
iian,  very  rare. 

5.  A  buft  of  Camillus,  or  a,  iacrificlng 
Prieft. 

6.  A  buft  of  Julia  Maefa. 

7.  A  buft  of  Fauftina  the  elder, 

8.  A  buft  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of  Clau- 

dius^  very  rare* 

U  3  9.  A  fmall 
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9.  A  fmall  bronze  buft  of  Caligula,  with 
filver  eyes.  It  appears  to  be  a  portrait  of  that 
(cmperour,  at  the  commencement  of  his  mad^ 
liefs.  It  was  one  of  the  antiques  dug  up 
when  Herculaneum  was  firft  difcovered.  It 
^)elonged  to  the  Prince  D*Elbocuf,  and  was 
fcnt  by  Sir  Horace  Mann  to  Mr.  Walpole. 

10.  An  antique  figure  of  a  Mufe  in  filver, 
fitting. 

1 1.  A  fmall  bronze  buft  of  Caracal  la. 

12.  A  buft  of  Tiberiu?  bought  of  Mr. 
Jennens. 

13.  A  buft  of  Julia  Domna. 

14.  A  buft  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  En>- 
pprour  Titus. 

15.  A  buft  called  Cicero. 

16.  A  groupe  of  Harpocrates  and  TcLci- 
phones. 

1 7.  A  ftatue  of  Antinous,  of  Greek  worki 
jnanftiip. 

* 

18.  A  ftatue  of  Zenocrates. 

Mr.  H.  Walpole  purchafed  the  whole  col* 
lediion  of-  fmall  antique  bronzes,  Boinan  cu- 
linary inftruments,  lamps,  &c.  which  ha<| 
been  made  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  thq 
biographer  pf  Cfcero,  during  his  refidence 
^t  llojne, 
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THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE  S  COLLECTION  OF 
STATUARY  AT  CASTLE  HOWARD,  YORK- 
SHIRE. 


1.  Cupid  bending  his  bow.  Aftatuc  four 
feet  high.  The  head  broken  off;  the  legs 
and  arms  reftored.  It  is  a  duplicate  of  Sir 
R.  Worfley's. 

2.  A  head  of  a  boy  unknown ;  probably  g 
portrait.  The  bull:  is  modern,  and  the  hair 
is  mii^utely  picked  out,  as  charaAeriflic 
of  the  aera  of  Philip,  the  Roman  Emperor. 

3.  A  buft  of  a  man,  entire,  refembling  one  in 
Mr.  Lyde  Brown  s  colleftion  now  at  Peterf- 
burgh.  The  face  and  drapery  are  highly  po-^ 
lifhed,  but  the  hair,  beard,  and  fringe  of  the 
drapery,  remain  fre(h  from  the  tool.  In  the 
teflbra  of  the  plinth  is  a  Cupid  fpearing  a 
Bbar.  In  the  ftyle  of  the  Nero  at  Wilton, 
which  is  not  antique, 

4.  A  bull  of  Domitius  i£nobarbus,  as  in  the 
above  mentioned  colle6lion.     The  buihy  fide 

U  4  hair 
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hair  and  beard  are  frefh  from  the  tool.  Face 
and  drapery  poliihed,  but  imperfed.  The 
plinth  is  divided  into  three  cpmpartmei^t$.  Iq 
the  ftylc  of  Jhe  age  of  the  AjjtQninps. 

5.  A  buft  of  Antoninus  Pius  j  probably  a  real 
portrait,  and  well  finifhed.  The  right  ihouldev 
and  nofe  are  reftored. 

6.  A  buft  of  Cocnmodus  when  young.  In* 
tire ;  the  dfapery  is  poUfhed.  Bufts  of  thi9 
Emperor  were  frequent^  and  by  the  bpft  fculp^* 
tors  then  exifting  at  Rome. 

7*  A  head  of  Agrippina,  entire  ^  but  to  be 
doubted.  The  hair  is  difpofed  in  rows  of  dc-? 
t^ched  curls^  and  the  buft  modern^ 

S.  A  head  of  Bacchus  Diphues.  iimilar  to 
that  called  Ariadne  in  the  Capitol.  It  is 
^eiliy  and  effeminate. 

9.  A  head  of  Atis ",  with  the  Phrygian  bon^ 

t  The  Atis  is  in  thq  ftyle  pf  Mr.  Towi)ley*s  Apollo. 
Atis  is  called  <*  Cybeleius**  by  Ovid  (Met.  1.  x.  v.  104.) 
He  was  the  pried  of  Gybele,  and  beloved  by  her.  His 
ftory  is  mythological,  as  may  be  feen  in  Arnohius,  1.  v. 
Adoni$-Atis  was  worfliipped  by  the  £gypti:|ns  as  Qriil^, 
and  by  the  Afiyrtans  by  the  title  of  Thammuz.  Macrc^ 
bius,  1.  i.  Saturn,  c.  21.  Selden  de  Diis  Syriis  Syntag. 
c.  10.  He  was  the  firft  Hierophant,  or  teacher  of  My£« 
feries. 

net. 
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net,  much  mutilated  and  reftored.    Of  excels 
k&t  fculptate. 

I  o.  A  head  of  a  Diofcuros ;  noic  ireftored* 

1 1.  A  head  o£  SUeims  or  Pan,  much  in  the 
ftyle  of  that  in  the  Vatican. 

12.  A  head  of  Minerva.  Hecate  in  K^o  or 
grey  marble.  The  cafque  refembles  that  of 
ihe  ^*  Urbs  Roma.''  The  creil:  is  a  winged 
tferpezit.  On  the  £des  are  equeftriaQ  Ama- 
2on8.     Face  modem. 

13.  A  large  mafque  of  Bacchus  Barbatus, 
with  the  knot  curls  on  the  forehead,  fiUet,  &c« 

14*  xA  headof  Ifis,  indre;  with  the  diademta 
and  -vnreath  of  Lotus  flowers. 

1 5.  A  head  of  a  Romaic,  large  life^  faid  to  be 
Junius  Brutus. 

1 6.  A  figure  of  Atis  Diphues^  in  imall 
bronze. 

1 7.  A  figure  of  Nemefis  or  Medufa  S  Do. 
She  is  fitting  with  ^n  ^^f  of  melancholy, 

^e  hdx^A  fupporting  the  he^d,  ai^d  refting  on 
ithe  Ijinee.  A  ierpent  twifted  about  each 
n^.     Serpent  and  wings  qv^  the  head.     It 


^  The  iiAoft  celebiated  buft  known  tci  exift,  it  that  of 
^fcftdufa  in  the  R^qdopioi  Palace  9t  Rome. 
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has  been  probably  attached  to  a  LcAifter* 

1 8.  A  figure  of  Mara»  Do« 

Several  ammals,  likewiie  in  fixnU  bronze. 

Two  groupes  of  a  Lion  tearing  a  Bull,  as 
frequently  feen  on  Sarcophagi  of  higher  a&ti« 
quityi  being  an  ufital  fymbol  of  difloluttoii. 

A  Sarcophagus,  with  a  Genius,  in  the  diar 
rafter  of  Oiiris,  fupported  by  others.  The 
top  is  a  modem  flab,  into  which  ii  inferted  a 
drunken  Silenus  afleep. 

A  Sarcophagus,  three  feet  long,  upon 
which  IS  a  Genius  with  a  Goat.  It  it  of 
good  fculpture,  thou^  many  parts  are  se* 
ftored. 

'  I^ediflemia  were  fcaftsof  the  SeptemTiri  Epulones  when 
the  ftacaes  of  the  gods  were  laid  oa  ri^h  couches  (callcdi 
likewife  Le£ki(lernia),  and  were  confidere4  as  principal 
guefts.  Caius  Se(liu$,  for  whoixi  the  Pyramid  near  Rome 
was  eroded,  was  one  of  the  Septemviri  Epufones. 
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SECTION    VI. 


VWE    COLLECTIOK   OF    MARBLES    ItfADB   ST 
WBSTM  ULSTER. 


*  Ingienifiin  fiibtile  yMendis  Artibos  *    * 

Hoa.  EfttfL 

f »  A  sifATUE  of  liis  or  Ceres,  the  iize  of 
JAiCf  ThtB  left  hand  holda  the  thurybulum  i 
t|)e  head  is  crowned  with  a  diadem^  over 
which  between  two  ferpents  ered;  is  placed  # 
difcus  Hvith  ears  of  corn  fpringing  from  it^ 
porre^nding  to  the  defcription  of  this  dei^ 
by  Apuleius^  Met.  1.  xi.  Thi$  ftatue  W9f 
formerly  in  the  Maccarani  Falac^  at  Rome. 

2.  A  fmall  flatue  of  Ifis  or  of  a  Mufe  fit- 
ting on  a  roc]c  and  playing  oi)  the  h^^biton. 
}t  w^  formerly  in  the  Barbarini  Palace. 

a.  A  ilatue  the  iize  of  life,  of  the  Libera 
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or  Female  Bacchus  \  attended  like  that  god 
by  the  panther^  and  bearing  the  thyrius  on 
her  ihoulder,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  on  her 
head.  Her  drapery  confifts  of  a  long  tumc,  over 
which  a  (hort  veft  hangs  a  little  way  below 
the  waift^  and  is  bound  cloie  by  a  belt^  whidh 
pafles  over  the  right  ihoulder  and  between 
the  bceaib.  Found  in  1 774  at  Boma  yec- 
chi^^ 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Ifis>  6  f.  6  inches  high,  cc* 
prefented  in  her  dignified  charaAer»  as  the 
queen  and  mother  of  all  things,  having  upon 
her  head  the  niyftic^  b»ik«t  formed  of  the 
Lotus  flower,  which  W9s  the  primitive  iym* 
bol  of  the  paflive  means  of  produc^on*  per-> 
fbnified  under  the  denomination  of  this  gcxl* 
deis.  /The  other  ornaments  upon  Au  figure, 
fudi  as  the  chaplet,  ear-rings,  &c.  are  all  com* 
pofed  of  myftieal  forms.  The  right  hand  is 
modem ;  but  the  original,  no  doubt,  held  the 
Lotus  flower  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
figure  is  fo  frequently  repeated  on  medals, 
cameos,  &c.     This  il^tue  was  found  about 

>  **  AftrsYa  xau  6e\vy  h  f9ifiXvmo¥  loxxor." 

Qrph.  HymQ.  5.  t.  9.  40.  v.  4, 

two 
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two  miles  beyond  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Me- 
tella,  near  the  Appian  Road,  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Sixtus  V,  who  placed  it  in  his 
palace  called  the  Villa  Montalto,  and  it  was 
added  to  this  colledion  in  1 786. 

5.  A  Terminus  of  Pan,  or  of  Bacchus  the 
harmonizer.  It  is  compofed  of  the  fquare 
cippus,  with  the  ufual  bearded  head  of  Bac- 
chus upori  it,  to  which  are  added  arms  holding 
a  flute  of  a  particular  form  to  the  lips,  which 
mark  ftrongly  the  aA  of  blowing.  This  ele- 
gant Terminus,  which  is  about  four  feet  high, 
is  alio  drefl*ed  in  the  Baflareid  robe,  and  the 
head  b  ornamented  with  a  diadem  faftened 
by  a  cord.  It  was  found  in  1779,  in  the 
Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  near  Civita  Lavinia^ 
the  ancient  Lannvium. 

6.  A  ftatue  of  Bacchus  ^  of  the  age  and 
fi2e  o{  a  boy  three  feet  high.  The  head  is 
crpwned  with  a  wreath  of  ivy,  and  the  body 
is  ingenioully  invefted  in  the  ikin  of  a  goat^ 
of  which  the  legs  form  a  knot  below  the 


^  **  Tibi  cum  jQnc  cornibus  adflat 
Virgineum  caput  eft.'* 

Ovid.  Mot.  1.  iv.  v.  20. 


breafb. 
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breafts.     It  was  found  in  the  Villai  of  Antoni-*, 
nus  Pius  before  mentioned  in  1775. 

7.  Statue  of  a  young  Bacchus^  the  iize  of 
life.  It  is  naked,  excepting  the  fkin  of  a 
lion,  covering  part  of  both  Ihoulders  and  the 
breaft ;  the  feet  are  likewiie  covered  with 
iandals.  The  left  arm  embraces  an  cfkmi^ 
nate  or  androgenous  figure  of  Ampelus,  the 
upper  part  of  which  has  the  form  of  a  young 
genius,  with  the  vine  leaves  and  grapes 
ipringing  from  the  cheeks  and  the  body^ 
which  gradually  lofes  the  human  form  and 
terminates  in  a  vine  plant.  At  the  root  is^ 
a  Lizard,  and  a  Leopard  with  a  collar  of  ivy 
round  its  neck  is  biting  at  a  bunch  of  grapes^ 
This  mythological  groupe  was  found  in  177a 
near  La  Storta,  the  firil  poft  from  Rome,  on 
the  road  to  Florence. 

8.  A  ilatue  of  an  old  Faun  intoxicated,  or 
Silenus,  nearly  extended  on  his  back  in  an 
a<Etion  iimilar  to  that  of  the  Faun  in  bronze, 
engraved  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  bronzes 
in  the  Muf.  D'Ercolano,  p.  161.  The  head 
was  originally  bound  with  a  wreath  of  ibme 
kind  of  metal,  as  appears  by  the  holes  to 
which  it  had  been  fixed.     It  is  the  fize  of 

6  life. 
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life.    The  right  arm  and  both  &et  are  mo^ 
dem  reftoratioas. 

9.  A  ftatue  of  Libera  or  Ariadne,  fis  feet 
£cnxt  inches  high^  naked  to  the  walft,  and 
draped  below.  Found  in  1775  ^^  ^^^  ruins 
of  the  maritime  baths,  ereded  by  the  £m«« 
petOF  Claudius  at  Oilia. 

10.  A  ftatue  of  Adonis  %  in  the  form  of 
an  effeminate  youth  upon  his  back  afleep  up- 
on a  rock.  On  the  head  is  the  petafus  tied 
with  a  ftring  under  the  chin.  The  chlamys 
is  fattened  with  a  fibula  on  the  fhoulder  co-^ 
vering  part  of  the  body,  and  on  the  feet  are 
fandals  tied  with  bandages  reaching  to  the 
midleg.     It  was  found  at  Roma  Vecchia  in 

»774- 

1 1 .  A  ftatue  of  Thalia,  the  paftoral  Mule, 

richly  draped  with  the  tunic,  and  an  outward 
loofe  garment  of  fb  fine  a  texture,  that  the 
form  of  the  body  and  limbs,  though  covered, 
are  very  apparent.  The  head,  as  ufually  of 
this  Mufe,  is  •covered  with  a  wreath  of  ivy, 
and  in  the  right  hand  is  the  Pedum  ^  or  paflo- 
toral  crook.     This  flatue  was  difcovered  in 

c  Lucian.  Dial.  Deonim,  torn.  i.  p  232.  Muf.  Capet. 
T.  iv.  p,  249. 

1775, 
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1776,  in  the  rains  of  thib^  fla^me  bdtlis  ol* 
Claudius  at  Oflia^  near  the  Li(>0la  (No*  9),* 
md  is  five  feet  ten  inches  high. 

iz*  A  ilatuc  of  Diana>  the  fize  of  bfcy 
draped  and  in  the  a6li<u^  of  throwing  a  jaye^ 
lin,  or  of  holding  itorch.  Which  of  theic 
charaders  originally  belonged  to  this  ilatue 
is  uncertain,  the  greater  part  of  the  arms 
having  been  reftored ;  moft  probably  the  latter, 
from  the  hair  being  tied  on  the  top  of  the 
head  in  iitiitation  of  flames,  according  to 
the  uiual  reprefentations  of  Diana  Lucifera 
on  medals  and  other  monuments-  Found  in 
177a,  near  La  Storta,  as  (No.  7)"*. 

13.  A  fl:atue  of  a  Difcobolus  bending  for*^ 
ward  in  the  aft  of  throwing  the  Difcus,  the 
original  of  which  was  in  bronze,  and  the 
work  of  Myro.  This  very  fuperior  ftaitue  was 
found  in  1791,  in  part  of  Hadrians  Villa, 
near  Tivoli,  now  belonging  to  the  Marefoichi 
family^ 

14.  A  portrait  of  a  youth  in, the  form  of  a 
Terminus,  to  which  are  added  the  human 
ihoulders.     This  youth  had  been  dedicated  to 

'  Lucian.  Phllopfeudes.  Quintilian  dc  loft.  Oral.  {•  xii. 
c.  14.     Pliny,  I.  xxxi?. 

or 
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or  placed  under  the  piotecftion  of  Mercury,  as 
appears  from  the  attributies  of  that  Deity 
which  accompany  the  portrait.  It  is  nearly 
fire  feet  high^  and  wa3  found  near  Frafcati  in 
1770. 

15.  A  ilatue  in  bronze  of  Apollo,  with  the 
chlamys  faftcned  over  the  left  ihoulder  by  a 
fibula,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  hanging 
over  the  arm,  falls  down  to  the  feet.  It  was 
purchafed  at  Monfieur  L'AUemand  de-Choi- 
feul's  fale  at  Paris  1 774,  and  is  engraved,  but 
very  badly,  in  Count  Caylus'  Antiquities, 
vol,  ii.  pi.  77.     Two  feet  four  inches  high.  , 

1 6.  A  Cupid  lying  afleep  upon  .the  (kip  of 
a  Lion,  the  club  and  other  attributes  of  Her- 
cules are  placed  before  him,  and  his  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows  behind  him,  a  Lizard  at  his 
feet,  ani  another  is  creeping  from  under  the 
Lion's  fkin.  The  plinth  is  three  feet  long. 
It  once  belonged  to  Cardinal  Alexander  AU 
bani  and  to  Mr.  Beaumont.  Cupid  with  a 
Lizard  is  in  the  Arundel,  and  other  collections 
in  England.    * 

17.  A  fmall  ftatue  of  Cupid  bending  his 
bow.  A  Lion's  ikin  h?ngs  over  the  quiver, 
which  ferves  as  the  fupport.  It  was  found  in 
1775,  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton^  cndofed  with- 

X  in 
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m  a  large  amphora  at  Caftel  Ouido,  the  an^- 
cient  Lorium,  where  Antoninus  Pius  died, 
and  where  Galeiia  Fauilina,  his  wife,  had  a 
villa.  Calliilratus  defcribes  a  ftatue  in 
bronze  exadUy  in  this  attitude,  as  a  moft  ad-^ 
mired  work  of  Pra^teles,  who  flourifhed  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Paufanias 
mentions  but  one  copy,  which  was  of  Cupid 
by  Menodorus,  after  Praxiteles.  Sir  R.  Worf* 
ley  has  one  at  Appuldurcombe,  and  there  is 
another  at  Wilton,  but  neither  of  thefc  has 
the  Lion's  ikin  thrown  over  the  trunk  of  a 
tree.  The  many  antique  repetitions,  which 
have  been  difcovered,  thirteen  of  which  ftilL 
cxift,  may  afcertain  to  us,  that  they  are  copies 
of  that  famous  ip afterpiece. 

1 8.  A  torfo  of  a  fmall  ftatue  of  Venus, 
purchafed  of  Cavaceppi  the  fculptor,  at 
Rome. 

19.  A  ftatue*  four  feet  high,  wanting  the 
greater  part  of  both  arms,  of  a  Venus,  or, 
more  properly,  of  the  goddefs  Ifis  under  her 
appellation  of  Angerona,  who '  is  rcprefentcd 
on  ancient  monuments  with  the  finger  of  the 
right  hand  applied  to  the  mouth,  in  which 

f  Luciao*  Appukiut  Met.  1.  io« 

adion 
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ttdUon  this  figure  was  probably  employed,  as  n 
fmall  point  of  marble  remained  on  the  chini 
Kis  is  thus  reprefented  in  9  il^te  of  filence  or 
inaaion. 

20.  A  ftatue  of  a  Faun,  about  four  feet 
high,  holding  a  fyringa  in  the  right  hand  and 
a  pedum '  in  the  left ;  formerly  in  the  Mac* 
carani  palace  at'  Rome.  The  reilbrations 
were  executed  by  Algardi. 

zi,  22.  Two  ftatues  about  four  feet  high> 
found,  in  1775,  by  Mr,  G.  Hamilton,  in  the 
niins  of  the  Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  fituate 
near  Civita  Lavinia,  the  ancient  Lanuvium. 
They  are  antique  repetitions  of  a  ftatue  in 
bronze,  defcribed  by  Pliny  and  Paufanias,  as 
one  of  the  moft  admired  works  of  Praxiteles. 
This  ilatue  was  diftinguifhed  at  Athens, 
where  it  flood  in  the  ftreet  of  the  Tripods,  by 
the  name  of  riEPlBOHToN,  (meaning  Prae- 
clarus,  the  renowned)  becaufe  that  great 
iculptor  had  ingenieufly  united  in  that  figure 
two  very  different  mythological  charafters, 
namely,  that  of  Bacchus^  whofe  form  when 
young  is  graceful  and  effeminate,  and  that  of 
a  fatyr.     On  the  firft  afpedt,  thefe  ilatues 

'  At  ttt  foflie  pedum.         Viao.  Ed.  V.  r.  88. 

X  3  give ' 
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I^ve  the  idea  of  a  bemitiful  youftg  Bacchus 
vnth  an  attitude  of  graceful  dignity/  and  the 
head  gently  inclined  forward ;  but  ibon  the 
joint  charader  of  the  iatyr  appears  in  th^ 
hornsj  the  pointed  ears  and  the  fhag^  hair 
of  j:he  goat,  and  the  body  partakes  likewift; 
of  firmneis  and  mufcular  drynefs.  Thefe 
fbtues  aro  further  remarkable  for  bearing  on 
their  ilipports  the  names  of  the  artifts,  en- 
graved in  ancient  Greek  letters  K    ^ 

23.  A  recum^ 

t  On  one  of  them  is  the  following  infcription,  partly 
effaced  by  the  mark  of  an  iron  cramp,  which  muft  have 
ferved  in  an  ancient  repair  of  this  fetue,  and  ihews  that  it 
was  highly  valued. 

MAPKOX 
KGSXOT 
TI05 

KEPAHN 
EnOlEI 

And  upon  the  other  is  written, 

t  ■  MAAFKOX 

K0££0X 

TIOX 

MAAPKOr 
':  AII£A£T 

KEPAHN 
EHOIEI. 

The 
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it3»  A  recumbent  figure  of  Diana,  of  the 
iRzc  of  fmall  life,  with  clofe  drapery,  refting 
on  her  left  hand,  and  advancing  the  right! 
Upon  the  plinth  is  her  bow  with  the  heads  of 
Gryphons  at  the  ends  of  it. 

This 

The  names  of  Marcus,  Coffutias,  Cerdo,  are  Roman, 
although  written  in  Greek  charaf^ers,  which  language  was 
much  in  ufe  at  Rome  under  the  Antoninec.  As  the  artift 
mentioned  in  the  fecond  infcription  takes  the  fame  name» 
and  adds  that  he  was  the  freedman  of  Marcus,  it  is  proba* 
ble  that  he  was  likewife  his  pupil,  Vitruvius,  in  tl|B 
pre&ce  to  his  feventh  book,  obferves,  that  a  Roman  citizon^ 
named  CofTutius,  built  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Ju* 
piter  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But  what  renders  thefe  in* 
fcriptions  moi$  valuable  is,  that  before* their  difcovery,  ia 
1775,  there  exlfted  only  one  inftance  of  the  word 
**  EnoiEr  being  iiifcribed  with  the  name  of  an  airtift  00 
a  ftatue  that  was  pofitively  declared  to  be  a  copy,  namely» 
the  Cornuaglia  Venus,  copied  as  the  infcription  imports  by 
Menophantes  from  the  Venus  of  Troas.  Here  are  throe 
certain  proofs,  that  the  expreffion  "  BITOIEI"  was  ufed  by 
the  ancient  copyers  of  celebrated  ftatues,  the  (kt\£i  mean* 
ing  of  which  is  **  worked  at  it,"  and  in  thefe  in(lajicet4t 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  of  *^  invenit,'*  invented  it. 
This  fame  term  ^  Bn0I£I/*  is,  however,  unifori^ly  ufed 
by  all  the  artifts,  whole  namei  have  been  found  on  wor^ 
of  art,  although  none  of  them  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  ar 
any  ancient  Wi'ittn  concerning  the  renowned  fculptors  of 
Greece*    There  is  not  even  a  prefiimptive  icoord  of  ike 

X  3  authoii 
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:  This  figure,  and  one  iimilar  tx>  it^  pdrduJed 
by  Count  Walmodcn,  were  founds  in  17661 
in  the  Villa  Verofpi,  the  fite  of  the  magnifi^ 
^cent  gardens  of  Saluli:,  near  die  Circus  of 
Flora,  and  the  Salarian  Gate  of  Rome.  It  is 
probable,  that  they  had  been  part  of  the  de- 
corations of  the  fountain,  of  which  there  ap- 
peared traces  in  the  form  of  a  crcfcent,  com-* 
pofed  of  rich  marbles  and  mofaics.  There 
are  two  other  repetitions  of  thefe  figures,  onoi 
of  which  is  in  the  Borghefe,  and  the  other  in 
the  Colonna  palaces. 

a4*  A  fmall  ftatue  of  Hercules,  in  an  ad-? 
vanced  age,  and  fitting  on  a  rock,  covered 
with  the  lion  s  Ikin.  There  are  piany  Repe- 
titions of  this  compofition,  of  which  the 
Torfo  in  the  Vatican  appears  to  have  been 

aothonof  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  the  Flprencc  Venus,  an4 
the  Vatican  Mercury,  hut  the  exceIience*of  thefe  ftatoes 

^vinpes,  ths^t  they  were  originals  by  gre;it  maftcrs.  llie 
dftng  Gladiator,  commonly  fo  called,  ranks  in  merit  with 
tb«  before-mentioned  (latues,  yet  is  probably  a  copy  of  a 

.ibtue  in  bronze  by  Ctefilaus,  of  a  wounded  man  at  the 
point  of  death,  In  whom,  according  to  Pliny,  might  be 
p^-oeived  how   many   moments  of  life   yet    remained!, 

< ««  VulheratUm  deficienttaiyinquopofllit  ioteUigi  quantum 
isftet  miflue.'' 

the 
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llie  CMriginal.    The  rigbt  arm  is  improperly 
Ireftoredy  holding  tipples  inftead  of  a  patera. 

25.  A  ilatue  in  bronze  of  Hercules,  qarry- 
ing  away  apples  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hef* 
perides.  Behind  him  is  an  apple  tree,  on 
which  hangs  the  ierpent  or  dragon,  which  he 
is  iaid  to  have  deftroyed.  It  was  found  at 
Gebeleh,  a  fmall  modern  town  near  the  fite 
of  the  ancient  By  bios,  on  the  coaft  of  Syria, 
and  was  fent  to  England  by  the  late  Pr. 
Swinney,  Chaplain  to  the  Embafly  at  Con** 
ftantinople  in  i*779>  where  he  purchafed  it 
of  a  Greek  merchant,  who  had  recently  pro- 
cured  it  upon  its  iirft  difcovery.  Two  feet 
iix  inches  high. 

36.  A  figure  of  a  youth  placed  on  the 
ground,  with  one  leg  bent  under  him,  and 
the  other  ftretched  forward.  He  holds  with 
both  hands  the  fragment  of  an  arm,  which  he 
is  biting,  and  which  is  part  of  anpther  figure, 
compoiing  originally  a  groupe  of  two  youths, 
who  had  quarelled  at  the  game  of  the  Talus, 
as  appears  by  one  of  the  bones  which  remains 
in  the  hand  of  the  broken  arm.  The  body 
is  covered  in  part  by  a  veft  made. of  the  fkin 
of  fome  animal.  This  groupe  was  found  in 
the  baths  of  Titus  at  Rome,  during  the  pon* 

X  4  tificate 
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tificate*  of  Qrban  Vlfl.  and  was  placed  by 
Cardinal  Fraticcfco  Barbarlni^  nephew  of  thaut 
Pope,  in  the  Barbarini  Palace,  from  whence 
it  pafled  to  this  colle6liou  in  1768.  Tho 
Afliragalizontes  of  Poiycletus  are  recorded  hj 
Pliny  to  have  been  in  bronze,  and  piac^  in 
the  palace  of  Titus,  contiguous  to  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre  **.  The  fubjedl  of  this  groupe^ 
according  fo  exad:ly  with  the  above  mendon-* 
cd,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  being 
a  repetition  of  it,  as  originally  conjcifhircd  by 
Winckelmann,  T.  ii.  p.  196, 

ay.  A  groupe  of  a  Faun  and  a  Nymph> 
fmall  life,  found,  177^,  by  Domenico  de  An-» 
gelis,  in  the  Pianura  di  Caflio,  near  Tivoli, 
with  many  other  valuable  monuments,  now 
placed  in  the  Vatican,  and  mentioned  by  Vif^ 
conti,  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  T-  i.  p.  13. 

28.  A  groupe  of  '  a  Dog  and  Bitch  at 
play,  about  two  feet  high.  A  groupe  nearly 
fimilar  to  this,  now  in  the  Vatican  Mufeum, 
was  found  with  it,  1 774,  by  Mr,  G.  HamiU 

^  *^  Poiycletus  fecit  daos  pueros  talis  nudos  ludentes,  qni 
▼ocantar  Adragalizoptes,  et  funt  in  Titi  imperatoris  atrip, 
quo  opere  nullurx)  abfoii^tias  plerique  judicaat."     Plti\. 

1.  xxxiy. 

*  ....         , 

tOQ> 
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ton,  at  Monte  Cagnuolo,  which  ftahds  within 
the  pr«cin6l  of  the  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
at  Lanuvium. 

♦  zg.  A  terminus  of  the  bearded  Ba:cchuSt 
in  his  Priapeid  charaftcr.  The  whole  cippus 
with  the  head  is  intire,  and  of  ancient  Greek 
workmanihip.  It  is  fix  feet  high,  was  found 
near  Baiae,  in  1 77 1  >  arid  was  brought  to  Eng** 
land  by  the  late  Dr.  Adair. 
■  30.  A  head  of  Juno,  larger  than  life, 
crowned  with  an  indented  tutulus  or  diadem, 
peculiar  to  the  priefthood.  Brought  from 
Rome  1774. 

3 1 .  A  coloflal  head  of  Minerva,  fent  from 
Rome  1787.  The  ancient  eyes  had  been 
made  of  various  materials,  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  eye,  the  fockets  only  of  which  now 
remain.  The  border  alio  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  helmet,  which  was  of  the  clofe  fort, 
fuch  as  is  given  to  the  heads  of  Mine^Mw^pon 
the  moft  early  hiedals  of  Athens. 

3^.  A  head  of  Apollo  P^ileiius,  belonging 
anciently  to  a  ftatue  of  Apollo,  fimilar  to 
that  engraven  in  the  Muf.  Capitol,  T.  iil. 
pL  13.  This  head  was  obtained,  in  1773, 
from  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  upon  his 
tcmoYtng  it  from  a  flatue  of  Bacchus,  upon 

which 
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which  it  had  been  Improperly  pkced^  thai 
ilanding  in  his  villa '. 

33.  A  head  of  MeiTallna^  wifp  of  the  Em- 
perour  Claudius.  A  head  iimilar  to  this, 
and  the  only  other  known  of  this  emprefs  in 
jnarble,  is  engraved  in  the  Muf.  Capitol,  T.  ii. 
pi.  14.  It  was  found  in  the  Villa  Cafali,  up- 
on the  Efquiline  Hill,  in  i  "j^t^  ^. 

34/  A  head  of  Aratus^  the  Cilician,  or  the 
Aftronomcr.  It  was  found,  in  1 770,  at  Mu* 
raena,  amongfl  ruins  of  a  villa  belonging 
to  Sulpitius.  Varro  Muraena,  whofe  valua* 
ble  library  has  been  recorded,  and  who  was 
colleague  with  Auguftus  in  his  confuUhip. 
jSimilar  heads  are  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Ca- 
pitol,  and  in  the  collcftion  of  Mr.  R.  P. 

Knight.     They  are  all  in  the.  beft  %lc  of 

• 

>  Winckclmann.  Mon.  Ined  trat.  prelim,  p.  52. 
^  '!]['Mtus,  I.  ii.  Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.  Suetonius  in  Claud* 
'  Aratus  was  born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia',  and  fpent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  court  of  Antigonus  Goaetas» 
who  reigned  in  Syria  about  the  126th  Olympiad.  His 
Poem  called  the  Pheiionemous,  was  commented  by 
"ThalcSy  Zeno,  Callimachus,  Calliftratus,  Crates,  and 
Tlieon,  and  was  tranBated  by  Cicero  and  Germanicas. 
Eufeb.  ill  Chron.    Suidas  et  Voffius  de  Uift.  Grrc« 

Grecian 
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Grecian  iculpture,  conrefponding  yAUx  the  age 
he  lived  in* 

.  g^.  A  terminus  head  of  Homer,  in  the 
younger  of  the  two  characters  of  heads,  which 
have  been  found  in  mfu'ble,  and  are  fuppofed 
to  reprefent  the  father  of  Poetry,  becaufe  they 
rciemble  the  heads  which  appear  infcribed 
with  his  name  upon  the  medals  of  Amaftri^, 
and  other  cities,  whofe  inhabitants,  to  do  ho- 
nour to  themfelves,  claimed  him  as  a  fellow 
citizen*  This  terminus  was  with  the  head 
libove  mentioned. 

36.  A  head  of  Julia  Sabina,  the  daughter 
of  Matidia,  whofe  mother  was  Marciana,  the 
iifter  of  Trajan.  Sabina  was  married  to  Ha- 
drian, in  the  year  i  ob  of  our  aera,  icventcen 
years  before  he  was  declared  emperour.  She 
died,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  poifon,  in  1 38,  The 
elaborate  and  intricate  faihion  of  plaiting  the 
hair,  which  appears  in  this  head,  prevailed 
chiefly  in  the  reigns  of  thefc  two  emperours, 
and  it  is  dxa<^ly  repeated  upon  the  medals  of 
this  emprefs. 

gy.  A  head  of  Apollo  Mufagetes,  or  lead- 

xr   of  the  Mufes,    refembling    in  the    hair 

jiuid  charader  of  the   face   the  head   of  a 

i  Mufc. 

} 
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Miife  **.  It  1)elongcd-  t<i  ^  (latuc  of  ^A  poH^, 
fimilar  to  that  engraven  in  Muf.  Capitol-, 
T.  iiK  15.  It  was  brougjht  to  England  by 
the  late  Mr.  Lyde  Browhe.  ' 

I  38.  A  head  of  Minerva,*  foimd,  iti  1784,  in 
the  Villa  Calali,  ampngft  -  ruins,  fiippofed  to 
iiave  belonged  to  the  baths  of  Olympiadorusf. 
.The  eyes  were  formed  of  ftoncs  of  the  onyx 
*kind,  or  of  vitrified  niatter,  in  imitation  of 
the  natural  eye*  The  helmet  and  the  breaft 
larc  executed  ifi  brouze  by  Albacini,  from  an 
antique  buft  of  Minerva,  engraven  in  the 
iixth  volume  of  the  Vatican  Mufeum. 

39.  A  hc2ui  of  an  Amazon,  in  the  early 
•ftylc  df  Grecian  fculpture.  It  belonged  to  a 
•ftatue  fimilar  to  that  which  is  engraven  in 
Muf.  Capitol,  T.  ii.  pi.  2^.6,  and  to  that  for- 
merly in .  the  Mattei  collcftion,  now  in  the 
Vatican.  Brought  from  Rome  by  Mr.  Lyde 
•Browne. 

40.  A  head  belonging  to  a  ftatuc  of  one  of 
the  Dlolcuri,  a  charafter  frequently  repeated. 
Found  near  Rome  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton. 

■  Talis  citit  cultu  facies,  quara  dttere  vcre 

Vifgiiieam  in  pucro,  pucritemJo  ^rglnerpoi&$. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  viii.  v.  324. 

41.^  A  head 


.;  41 ;  ;&.b{2wiQ£  Jiis,  ki  an : ancient  ftyk  of 
Iculpture^  ending  in  a:  teraunus*  It  was 
fouAd  by  M^*  Gavin  Haniiiton^  m  the  Pan* 
tanellai    a    part    of   Hadrian's    vilUf    near 

Tivoli- 

-  Az*  A  head  of  Diana.  The  hair  of  the 
fides  is  tied  in  a  J^not  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  on  thci  back  part  tt  forms  a  buf^,  which 
projcds,  ttfembling  flames,  or  as  alymbol  of 
virginity  ^ 

43.  A  head  of  Atis,  with  the  Phrygian  or 
myftical  conic  bonnet.    Found  near  Rome  *. 

44«  A  head  bearing  a  helmet,,  and  ending 
in  a  terminus  with  the  name  of  Pericles  thuS 
infcribed  upon  it,  ''  nEPlKAH?/*  The  por- 
trait of  this  grdat  warrior  and  legiflator  was 
not  known  in  thefe  dliys,  until  this  terminus^ 
and  another  £milar  to  it,  but'of  a  lefs  ancient 
though  of  a  more  finifhed  ftyle  of  fculpture, 

were  difcovered,  m  1780,  at  the  Pianura  d^ 

«. 

Caffio.     Muf.  Pift-Clem.  T.  i,  p.  .13,  and 


ut  faces  fplendidas 


Qiutiunt  co(nas.  Catollus. 

*  Diodaras  Sic.  L  iv.     Catollus  GaUii\mbia    Ovid. 
Met.  L 1^ f .  104.  ^ ,,  t 

T.vL 
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T.  Ti.  p«  43*    tt  13  engraven  in  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  Athenian  Lietfeers. 

45.  A  terminus  head  of  Horner^  repreient^ 
ed  in  a  more  advanced  age,  and  in  a  more 
fublime  and  animated  charader  than  that  be* 
fore  mentioned*  Found,  in  1780,  amongfl: 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Baiae. 

46.  A  head  of  Jupiter.  *  This  exqtufite 
mor^eau  is  in  the  ilyle,  and  of  the  ajge  of 
Praxiteles,  when  grace  and  foftnefs  of  cx- 
preffion  were  added  to  truth  and  charac* 
tcr  P* 

47.  An  animated  head,  larger  than  life^ 
looking  upwards  in  great  agitation.  It  was 
found,  in  1771,  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  in 
that  part  of  Hadrian's  villa,  ftearTivoli,  now 
called  the  PantancUa,  albng  with  fcveral  pieces 
of  the  flatue  or  groupc  to  which  it  belonged. 
A  repetition,  or  copy  of  this  head,  biit  in  an 
inferior  ftylc  of  fculpturc,  was  foupd  near  it, 
which  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  Mufeum. 

48.  A  head,  formerly  in  the  Villa  Mon«* 


-^*  hominum  fator  atque  deorum 


Voltu,.quo  coelttm  temfeftaies  que  ferenat. 

Viao.  ^a.  i,  V.  255. 

talto 
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talto  at  Rbme.  It  i»  covered  with  what  is 
called  the  Phrygian^  or  pyramidal  hood,  the 
chin  with  great  part  of  the  checks  arc  wrap- 
ped up  in  drapery,  and  the  chara^er  of  th« 
face  partakes  of  the  youthful  beauty  of  either 
(ex.  This  circumftance  denotes  that  it  re- 
presents  Bacchus  with  his  male  and  female 
qualities,  and  under  his  denomination  of  Ado* 
nis  in  Inferis.  The  hood*  or  veil  placed  upon 
the  myftic  figures  by  the  ancients,  confl^ntly 
alluded  to  the  Inferi,  or  the  ina<fliye  ilate  of 
the  animating  fpirit  ^. 

49.  A  head,  confiderably  larger  than  life, 
with  dilhevelled  hair  and  the  upper  lip  un- 
ihaven.  It  was  found  in  Trajan*s  Forum  at 
Rome,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  porti-ait  of 
Decebalus,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Dacians, 
who  was  fubdued  by  Trajan,  Decebalus  filrft 
attacked  the  Romans,  in  the  year  90  of  our 
acra,  and  was.  finally  defeated  about  102.     He 


«  BAKX0:S  ENL  ZHOISIN.  ENI.  «eiMEN0IZIN  AAH* 
NETZ.    Aufon.  Epig.  ix. 

Plutarch.  Symp.  iv.  p.  511.    Macrobius,  L  iiK  c.  8. 
Clemeni  Alexandria. 


was 
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vras  then  38  years  old,  vrhich  is  the  age  ex4 
{^efled  in  this  head '. 

50^  The  head  of  a  Baccha  crowned  with 
ift  broad  fillet  diadem.  The  hair  is  fantaiti* 
cally  difpofed  in  large  mafles  before  and  be<> 
hind.  It  was  found,  in  1776,  in  the  villa 
of  the  Chevalier  Giraude,  near  the  gate  of 
San  Pancrazio  at  Rome. 

5 1 .  A  head,  corffiderably  larger  than  life, 
of  Antinous  deified,  in  the  charafter  of  Bac- 
chusj  being  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  *• 


'  Dion  Caffius  defcribes  the  rage  and  difappointnient  hj 
which  Decebalus  was  a£tuated  at  the  moment  of  his  fub* 
miffiony  and  which  are  ftrongly  marked  in  the  countenance 
of  this  head,  and  coincide  with  Milton's  Fallen  Angel. 


and 

Sat  on  bii  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntlefs  tourag e  and  confidcrate  pride 
Waiting  rctenge.   >  >  ^ 

*  The. two  moft  noted  buds  for  prefervation.  and  work* 
manfhip  (though  not  fupferior  to  this)  are»  one  in  the 
Muf.  Capitol,  with  the  chlamys  on  the  left  (houlder,  and 
ynorher  in  the  Villa  Albani,  alfo  with  the  breaft  naked. 
The  two  coloflal  heads  of  this  emperour  in  the  Capitol, 
and  in  the  Farnefe  Palace,  being  much  mutilated,  their 
chief  merit  confifts  in  their  fize.  Pliny  in  Panegyr.  c.  aa. 
**  Dum  filena  adftat,  flatus  eft  yultufque  diferti." 

This 
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iThis  head^  with  feveral  parts  of  the  ftatue  to 
1?vhich  it  belonged,  were  found,*  in  1770,  in 
fmall  pieces,  made  ufe  of  as  ftones  in  a  wall, 
Crecftcd  during  the  barbarous  ages.  In  the 
grounds  called  la  tenuta  della  Tedefca,  near 
the  Villa  Pamfili. 

52.  A  head  of  HerculeS,  yoting  ahd  larger 
than  life,  formerly  in  the  Barbafini  Palace.' 
The  heads  of  Hercules  upon  the  gold  medals 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  exaftly  rd* 
femble  this^,  even  to  the  fmall  lock  of  hair  be- 
tween the  ear  and  cheeks 

g^.  A  head  of  Caracalla,  placed  upon  a 
modem  buft.  It  was  found,  in  1  yy6y  in  the 
garden  of  the  Monache  delle  quattro  fontane, 
on  the  Quitinal  Hill^  twenty  Roman  palms 
below  the  furfacc. 

54.  A  coloflal  head  of  Hercules^  in  a  very 
ancient  ftyle  of  fculptufe,  the  hard  and  mi- 
nute manner  in  which  it  is  worked  having 
been  abandoned  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  nearly 
500  years  before  our  aera.  It  was  found,  in 
1 770,  in  Hadrian's  Villa,  where  it  was  pro- 
bably placed  by  that  emperour  as  an  example 
of  the  moft  antique  Greek  fculpture. 

55.  A  head  of  Periander,    tyrant  of  Co-* 

Y  rinth. 
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finth,  and  one  of  the  ieven  iages  of  Greece. 
It  belonged  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  but  remained 
at  the  Villa  Montaho^  as  an  unknown  por«^ 
trait,  till  a  head  exa<^ly  refembling  it  was 
founds  m  1776^  at  the  pianura  di  Cailio,  near 
Tivoli,  with  the  name  of  Periandcr  uifcribed^ 
which  is  eng^eayen  in  the  Muf*  Pio-Clcm. 

I>1-  ^5- 

56.  A  buil  of  Ifis-Aphrodite>  placed  upon 

the  flower  of  the  Lotus.     It  is  the  fizc  of 

larg^  life^  and  was  purchased  of  the  Lauren- 

zano  family    at  Naples  in   177Z9  in  whofe 

po^ffion  it  had  remained  many  years. 

^y.  A  buft  of  Trajan  of  the  fize  of  large 
life,  with  the  bread  naked.  It  was  found  in 
the  Campagna  at  Rome  in  1776,  and  added 
to  this  collection. 

58.  A  buft  of  Lucius  Verus>  larger  than 
life,  in  the  military  drefs,  covered  -with  the 
imperial  paludamentum.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  Mattei  Villa,  and  in  engraven  in  the  Muf. 
Mattcianum. 
.    59,  A  buft  of  Marccllus  %  the  nephew  ofj^ 

f 


*  Sed  firon$  laeta  parum  et  dejeSo  lumina  vohu.  f 

Viae.  iE.  L  vi.  V.  863. . 

Ausufll^ 
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Augu{Kis,  draped  with  a  toga.     On  the  plinth 
is  the  following  infcription. 


"  DECEMVIRI.  STLITIBVS  IVDICANDIS. 


>t 


which  indicates  that  the  decemvirs,  appointed 
to  judge  in  law  caufcs,  eredlcd  this  buft. 
"  Stlitlbus"  is  a  corruption  of  dc  Litibus, 
which  took  place  during  the  republic  of 
Rome,  and  \i^as  continued  to  the  later  times 
of  the  emperours.  This  buft  was  found  by 
Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  in  1775. 

60.  A  buft  of  Hadrian  larger  than,  life^ 
with  the  brcaft  naked,  formerly  in  the  Villa 
Montalto.  Abbate  Vifconti,  fpeaking  of  the 
coloilUl  head  of  Hadrian,  Muf.  fio-Clem. 
T.  vi.  pi.  45,  enumerates  the  five  moft  valua-* 
ble  bufts  of  this  cmpcrour  that  are  known, 
namely,  the  coloflal  one  before  mentioned, 
lately  rtgmovcd  from  the  Caftello  Sant.  An* 
gclo ;  one  of  the  three  preferred  in  the  Muf. 
Capitol.  (T.  ii.  pi.  34.)  ;  one  in  the  Rufpoli 
palace ;  one  in  the  Colonna  palace,  with  thd 
breaft  naked  excepting  the  belt  of  the  para- 
zoiiium,  which  crofles  it ;  and  the  baft  now 
in  this  collection. 

61.  A  head  much  larger  than  life  qf  Mar- 

Y  z  cixs 


\ 
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cus  Aurclius,  reprefcnted  as  Pontifcx  Max.  in 
the  facrificing  robes,  veiled  and  crowned  with 
chaplets,  and  the  cereal  wreath.  His  coun- 
tenance expreflcs  the  calm  benevolence  of  his 
mind,  and  the  dignified  gravity  w^hich  his 
philofophic  purfuits  had  rendered  habitual  to 
him".  This  head  was  obtained  from  the 
Mattci  colledion  in  1773. 

6:?.  A  head  of  Nero,  larger  than  life, 
brought  from  Athens  in  1740,  by  Dr.  Af- 
kew. 

6 2.  A  head  of  Annia  Fauilina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  wife  of  his 
fucceflbr  Marcus  Aurelius.  Purchaied  at 
Pozzuolo  1777. 

64.  A  bull  of  Hadrian,  found  in  the  grounds 
of  Cav.  LoUi,  on  the  fitc  of  the  Emperor's 
Villa  atTivoli,  purchafed  in  1768. 

6^.  A  head  of  Epicurus,  found  in  1 775,  in 
the  Villa  Cafali,  near  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome.     It  is  cxaftly  re-- 
femblant  of  the  head  of  that  philofopher^   / 
found  with  the  name  upon  it,  and  joined  iim 

■  **  Studium  phtlofophiae  feriumque  et  gravem  reddidit* 
non  tamcD  prorfus  aboliti  in  eo  comiute."  Jul.  Capito^ 
liiius. 

the 
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(Sic  Janus  manner,  with  the  head  of  Mctro 
dorus.     Muf.  Capit.  T.  i,  p.  5. 

66.  A  bull  of  a  middle  aged  man.  The 
hair  of  the  head  and  beard  are  Ihort  and 
buftiy.  The  left  Ihoulder  bears  part  of  a 
chlamys  faftened  with  a  round  buckle.  On 
the  bafe  is  the  following  infcription. 

L.  ^MILIVS  FORTVNATVS. 
AMICO  OPTIMO.  5.  P.  F. 

The  initials  S.  P.  F.  ftands  for  ''  fua  pccu- 
nia  fecit.'*  It  was  found,  in  17/5,  amongft 
the  extenfive  ruins  within  the  grounds,  be- 
longing to  the  Cefarea  family,  near  Gcn- 
zano. 

69.  An  Eagle  *  about  twenty  inches  high, 
fent  from  Rome  to  the  late  Mr.  Beaumont. 
The  head  is  modern. 

70.  A  fountain  compofed  of  the  ftcm  of 
the  Lx)tus,  regenerating  three  times  from  its 
calyx.  The  lower  divifion  is  apparently  fur- 
rounded  with  the  branches  and  fruit  of  an 


**  The  feathered  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing." 

Gray's  Odes. 

Y  3  olive 
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olirc  tree.  Round  the  middle  dlvifioA  %n 
branches  of  ivy  and  a  ferpcnt ;  the  upper  part 
terminates  in  a  pyramidal  bud  fpringing  from 
amidft  its  leaves.  This  curious  myiHcal 
compofition  was  difcovercd,  in  1776,  by  Ni-^ 
colo  La  Piccola,  near  the  road  between  Tivoii 
and  Praenefte.  Six  feet  fix  inches  in  height. 
See  Muf.  Capitol,  pi.  10,  of  a  Serpent  twin- 
ing round  a  Cifta. 

71.  A  bas-relief  y  reprefenting  a  Candela- 
brum, compofed  of  the  ftcm  of  a  Lotus, 
Ipringing  from  a  tripod  altar,    ornamented 


7  When  Candelabra  fefved  to  hold  the  real  fire  in  tmti* 
pies,  a  metal  grate  or  diih  containing  combudibles  was  oc- 
cafionally  6xed  on  the  top  of  the  flower,  which  was  flat- 
tened for  that  purpofe.  Sometimes  lamps  were  placed  on 
the  top  inftead  of  fire.  Of  this  fort,  was  that  given  by  An- 
tiochus  II.  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitol inas.  It  il 
diefciibed  by  Cicero  (in  Verrem.  1.  iv.  564  and  71),  "  cu- 
gus  fulgore  coUucer^  atque  iUvflrari  Jov.  opt.  njax.  tern* 
plum  oportehat.  Solomon,  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings, 
c.  vii.  V.  491,  dt^fcribes  this  kind  of  Candelabra  with 
lamps  placed  upon  tlKm,  **  candelabra  aurea  quad  lilii 
flores  et  luccrnas  defuper  aurcas."  This  platform  is  called 
by  Pollux  Onomafl:.  1.  x.  115,  and  1.  vi.  109,  "  UivaxioiT 
and  "  riiyaxicxiov/'  and  by  the  Latins  *•  fuperficies."  Plin. 
1.  X3(xiv.  5,  6. 

with 
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with  Rams  heads  at  tht  ang!es>  ancl  Aipport- 
ed  upon  the  legs  of  Lions.  On  the  t6p  of 
the  fleni  is  the  flower  ihaped  Uke  a  bell, 
which,  by  the  handles  which  are  added  to  it, 
takes  the  form  of  a  Vafe^  and  eotitain^  thft 
fire.  This  bas-relief^  about  twc^  feet  Iquait;, 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Mattei  family,  atid 
is  publifhed  in  the  Muf.  Mafteianum  *. 

72.  A  Vafe  three  feet  high,  with  handles. 
Its  form  is  oval,  and  it  is  ornamented  with 
many  Bacchanalian  figures  and  iymbols  rela* 
tive  to  the  Eleufinian  myftcrics.  It  was  dug 
up  at  Monte  Cagnuolo,  the  fite  of  the  villa  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  near  the  ancitint  Lanuvium, 
befoxe  noticed. 


D.  M. 

M.  VLPIVS.  CERDO. 
TITVLVM.  POSYIT. 
CLAVDI^.  TYCHENC 
CONGVGI.  CARISSIMAfi 
CVM.  QVA.  VIXIT.  ANNIS. 
XII.  MENS.  VI.  DIEB. 
III.  HOa.  X.  IN.  DIE 
MORTIS.  GRATIAS 
MAXIMAS.  EGI 
APVT.  DEOS.  ET. 
APVT  HOMiNES. 


Y  4  73*  A  has- 
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73.  A  bas-relief  fevcn  feet  fix  inches  long, 
^nd  two  feet  fix  inches  high,  reprefenting  the 
nine  Muies,  placed  within  five  arcades,  fiip-^ 
ported  by  fluted  columns,  and  richly  omar 
mentcd  with  fefl:oons  of  foliage.  Each  Mufe 
has  her  charafteriftic  attributes,  i .  Clio,  the 
Mufe  of  hifl:ory,  holding  a  tablet  on  which 
Ihe  is  writing  with  a  fl:ylus.  2.  Calliope,  the 
Mufe  of  hiftioric  poetry.  3.  Erato,  her  left 
hand  refting  on  the  Pfalterium,  with  which 
flic  accompanies  her  erotic  fbngs.  4.  Melpo- 
mene, the  Mufe  of  tragedy,  with  her  attri- 
butes of  ^cftruftion,  the  club  and  the  tragic 
mafk.  5.  Euterpe,  who  holds  the  double 
tibia  as  prefiding  over  mufic.  6.  Thalia,  the 
Mufe  of  paflioral  comedy,  holding  the  triapeid 
mafk,  and  the  pedum  of  the  fatyrs.  7.  Terp- 
fichore,  who  preiidcs  over  dancing,  and  hold3 
the  lyre.  8.  Urania,  the  cclefl:ial  Mufe 
pointing  to  a  glcJbe,  held  in  her  left  hand. 
9.  Pqlyhymnia,  ^yho  prefides  over  myfteiy 
and  fable;  ihe  leans  over  a  column,  and  is 
wrapped  up  in  drapery.  All  thefe  figures, 
Tvith  their  attributes,  are  entire. 

74.  A  bas-relief,^  ii\c  front  of  a  Sarcopha- 
gus, feven  feet  four  inches  long,  reprefenting 
a  Bacchanalian  choral  proceifion  compoied  of 

thirty 
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thirty  figures  of  Fauns,  Satyrs,  Sileni,  Bac*^ 
ch^nt  Nymphs,  and  other  myftical  attendants 
upon  Bacchus,  who  is  fitting  with  Ariadne  oa 
a  car  drawn  by  two  Centaurs.  It  was  for- 
merly in  the  Villa  Montalto,  and  is  engravca 
by  Bertoli  in  the  Admirand.  Roman.  Antiq. 
Veftig.  pi.  48. 

75.  The  front  of  a  fepulchral  Cippus,  found 
m  the  Villa  Pelluchi,  near  the  Pincian  Gate 
at  Rome,  with  an  infcription  %  of  a  fmgular 
confbiidtion. 

7<5.  A  pedeftal  with  a  fepulchral  infcrip- 


V 


>  D.  M. 

DASVMIAE  SOTERIDI.  LI. 
JBERTAE.  OPTIMAE.  ET.  CON 
IVGI.  SANCTISSIMAE.  BENE. 
MER.  FEG.  L.  DASVMlVS.  CAL 
LISTVS.  CVM  aVA.  ViXiT  AN 
XXXV.  SINE  VLLA.  QVE 
JIELLA.  OPTANS  VT  IPSA 
SIBI.  PQTIVS.  §VPERSTES.  FV- 
ISSET.  aVAM.  SE.  SIBI  SVPER. 
STITEM.  RELIQVISSET. 

By  this  infcription  we  are  reminded  of  that  of  Shenftone 
%Q  the  memory  of  his  fair  friend  at  the  Leafowes. 

Quanto  minus  eft  cum  reli^ili  verfari* 
fl^m  ca£  meminiflc. 

tion^ 


{ 
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tionS  which  was  found,  in  1776,  near  NeN 
tana,  the  Antium  buiit  by  the  Emp^our 
Nero. 

77.  The  froat  of  a  fepuichral  Cipfms,  with 
g  €rreek  infcnption^  and  the  figure  of  a  fkek- 
too.  It  was  purchaied  from  the  Burioni 
villa,  near  the  Salarian  gate  at  Rome»  and  is 
eited  by  the  Abbatte  Giovena^to,  in  his  trea- 
tife  upon  the  fragments  of  Livy,  publiihed  in 
177a,  as  an  example  of  the  ancient  Ored^ 
ufage  of  not  feparating  words  in  infcriptions^. 

78.  A  fmall  infcription'  nine  inches  long, 
found  in  the  Villa  Perucci. 

79,  The 

*  KUETBf  TTCi^TTf  ATAI 
CKEBOC  AinOCAPKON. 
A^PHCAC  BinEPTAAC 
HefiPClTHCHMl 

DAPOiSAlTA.  f 

< 

«  MAPCIA.  ML  CORAOIO 
OONCVBINA.  HVFIONIS.  i 

*  DIS  MANIBV8 
M.  CLX)DIO 
HERMES. 

CONGVGI  OPTIMfO 
ET  ANNIO  PELICI  PRATRI.  FECIT. 
ANNIA.  AVGVS  TAUS. 
ET.  TYRANNO.  CAHISSIMO. 


f 
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79.  The  front  of  a  votive  Cipptu»  ttro  fett 
ievcn  inches  high,  with  an  infcription^  vviiicli 
probably  related  to  Geta^  who  was  murdered 
by  Caracaila^  and  whofe  name  was  by  that 
emperour  ftruck  out  of  all  ptiblic  numu^ 
meisKts.  it  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Topham 
of  Wuidfor. 

80,  A  fepulchral  Cippus,  two  feet  mix$ 
inches  high.  On  the  front  is  a  tablet  witk 
m[i  infcription  ^ ;  above  it,  in  the  centre,  is  the 
head  of  Meduia,  on  either  iide  of  which  is  a 
Ibis  and  a  Ram's  head,  from  whence  hangs  a 
feftoon.     Beneath  it  is  reprefented  the  rape 

Thit  infcripctofi  with  (bme  Yariation  k  pM\(biA  hf 
Muratori,  in  bis  Thefaur.  Infcrip^.  p.  13^8.  It  then  IWpj 
in  thf  church  of  Santa  Maria  Magj^ore.  Fabrettt  lik»* 
wife  quotes  it,  <h.  v.  No.  220.  on  accgunt  of  the  oroa« 
nents  which  furround  it,  at  which  time  it  Was  placed  io 
the  Vitia  Negroni.  TMs  Clodius  HeirnMi  is  mentiofied  m 
an  inf«:riptkKi  in  th«  Muf.  Capit.  p«ibli^k<i  b^  Murstori, 

p.  6o+. 

•  VIPSANJA  M.  VIPSANIX. 
MVSEI  L  THALASSA 

SIBI  ET 
T.  CLAVDIO.  AVGk  L.  BPICTFTa 

This  Infcriptten  h  engraven  bjr  Boiflart,  1.  iii,  pi.  8tJ, 
wben  it  ftocd  ui  th^  ViUa^Oetfi* 

ot 
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of  Piofcrpinc,  who  is  carried  off  by  Pluto  in 
a  car  drawn  by  four  horfes,  guided  by  a  Ge- 
nius, and  preceded  by  a  Serpent.  Two  Spi- 
ral columns,  with  capitals  compofed  of  two 
doves,  border  the  edges. 

8 1.  A  Greek  infcription  upon  a  circular 
fhield  three  feet  in  diameter,  containing  the 
names  of  the  Ephebi  of  Anthens  under  the 
Cofmetes,  Alcamenes,  and  of  the  tribes  to 
which  they  belonged.  It  is  the  common 
opinion,  collected  from  the  ancient  authors, 
^hat  the  Ephebi  were  fworn  foldiers  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  but  were  not  to  fervc  out  of 
the  ftate,  till  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty,  that  is  for  two  years,  whilft  in  train- 
ing. This  marble  was  brought  from  Athens 
by  the  late  Doftor  Anthony  Afkew,  and  the 
infqription  publilhed,  though  incorredlly,  by 
Corfini,  Faft.  Antiq.  T.  iv.  Prolcg.  p.  ii. 
Several  fimilar  infcriptions  are  given  in  the 
Marm.  Oxon.  on  marbles  brought  from 
Greece  by  Sir  George  Wheler. 

82.  A  bas-relief  near  three  feet  high,  rc-^ 
prefenting  a  bearded  elderly  man,  draped  and 
fitting  on  a  kind  of  throne.  In  his  righf 
hand  he  holds  a  human  foot,  extended  fan 

6  wai? 
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ward  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fitting  figures 
of  Jupiter  held  an  eagle  or  patera.  Two 
figures  of  women  of  a  much  inferior  fize 
{land  near  him  in  a  pifture  of  veneration, 
and  in  the  margin  of  the  pediment  is  engraven, 
in  old  Greek  letters^  the  word  "  HANeinnOl/* 

m 

This  marble  appears  to  have  been  the  front 
of  the  fepulchral  cippus  of  that  great  Athe- 
nian general  whofe  name  is  infcribed  upon  it. 
The  fitting  figure  reprefents  Pluto,  the  Jupi- 
ter or  deity  who  prefides  in  inferis,  of  whom 
the  foot  is  the  well-known  fymbol.  One  of 
the  women  may  be  Ifis,  and  the  other  a 
myfles  (Monaldini  Thefaur.  Gemm.  No.  19. 
Gori,  T.  i.  pi.  197. 

The  late  learned  Dr.  Afkew,  who  brought 
this  interefling  marble  from  Athens,  fuppoled 
this  figure  of  Pluto  to  be  a  votive  portrait  of 
Zanthippus  himfelf,  prefenting  a  foot*  as  a 
vow  to  iEfculapius  for  the  cure  of  his 
wound,  which  hiflory  reports  him  to  have 
received,  at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  in  which 
he  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet  againfl  the 
Perfians,  479  years  before  Chrifl. 

83.    A   fragment   of  a   teflamentary    in- 
fcription,  fawed  tfrom  the  front  of  a  Sarco- 
phagus, 


1 
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pbagus*  fcmad,  in  1776,  in  the  FeriMSct  vilta 
before  mentioned^. 

84.  A  cincrarjr  Um  two  feet  high,  and 
oghteen  inches  wide.  The  front  and  the 
two  fides  ate  ornamented  with  fcftoons  of 
finit  hanging  from  Rams  heads,  Sparrows 
dniiraying  a  Lizard,  a  Graishopper,  an  Ea- 
^e  in  the  pediment,  and  an  kifcribed 
tablet. 

85,  APuteal,  on  which  are  reprefented,  in 
dto  relievo,  five  groupes  of  Fauns  and  Bac- 
chanalian Nymphs.  It  is  a  holtow  cylinder, 
three  feet  high,  and  three  in  diameter,  was 
found  in  the  iiland  of  Capria,  and  flood  many 
years  in  the  Columbrano  palace  at  Naples, 
belonging  to  the  duke  Caraffa. 
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86.  A  bas-rcUef,  about  foui:  feet  fifoaro^ 
rcpr^fenting  a  Bacchan^Uao  choral  procd^ 
£Qn,  led  by  a  Myfte^>  fbuad  at  Gabia,  die 
capital  of  the  ancient  Gahii.  A  basr^Tctief 
fitnilar  to  this  has  been  many  years  in  tbe 
court  of  tiie  Belvidere  in  the  Vatican^  and 
the  fame  figures  appear  on  tht  cekbmtcd 
Gaieta  Vafe,  which  has  the  name  of  a  Goeck 
artiil  Salptoa  infcribed  upon  it. 

87.  An  ancient  Menfuk>  three  feet  kigh^ 
inferted  ipto  a  pedeftal.  This  elegant  pieeo 
of  ornament  was  fawed  from  the  end  of  a 
long  block  of  n^^arble,  found  in  a  moft  exten* 
five  and  magnificent  ancient  building  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frafcati. 

88.  A  Labrum  of  Egyptian  Green  Bafaltes ; 
on  the  fides  are  carved  two  rings»  in  imita* 
tion  of  handles^  in  the  center  of  which  is  a 
leaf  of  ivy.  It  is  fix  feet  four  inches  long^ 
three  feet  broad,  and  as  many  high.  By  the 
will  of  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  for- 
mer pofifcfilbr  of  it,  it  paflcd  to  the  Mufcum 
of  the  duke  of  Odefchalchi,  from  whofe  heir, 
the  duke  of  Bracciano,  it  was  purchased  in 
1776. 

89.  An  oblong  fquare  Granite  bafon,  three 
feet  fix  inches  long,    twenty  inches    wide, 

3  eighteen 
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« 

eighteen  deep,  and  two  feet  fix  irtches  high- 
This  kind  of  bafon  ferved  anciently  in  tem-^ 
pies,  to  hold  facred  water  ufed  in  purifying 
the  hands.  Three,  fimilar  to  this,  have  been 
found  in  porphyry ;  one  in  Agrippa's  pantheon, 
now  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran 
at  Rome ;  another  is  in  the  Borghefe  palace, 
and  the  third  Was  in  the  colledlion  of  Count 
Caylus^  who  has  engraved  it  in  his  Antiq. 
y.  vii.  pi.  66,  and  it  now  {lands  in  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  TAuxerais  at  Paris,  adapted 
as  a  maufoleum  for  the  Count  by  the  addi-^ 
tion  of  a  modern  cover  to  it.  This  baibn 
was  procured,  as  the  laft  mentioned,  in  1776. 

90.  The  triangular  vafe  of  a  Candelabrum 
fifteen  inches  high.  The  three  fide  pannels  are 
ornamented  with  a  vafe,  a  lotus  with  feftooni 
compofed  of  various  fymbolical  plants,  and  an 
Ibis.  The  Ardea-Ibis,  or  that  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  is  defcribcd  in  Haflclquift's  Travels. 
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SECTION    Vll. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
THE  LATE  MARQUIS  OF  MONTHERMER, 
NOW  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  BUCCLEUGH,  PRIVY  GARDENS,  WEST- 
MINSTER. 


1.  A  STATUE  of  Leda  with  the  Swan, 
4f.  6. 

2.  A  ftatuc  of  Minerva.  The  head  is  mo- . 
dem  and  coarfely  finifhed. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  Cupid  fitting  on  a  rock 
afleep.  The  petafus  is  on  the  head,  and  a 
balTcet  of  fifti  hanging  on  the  arm. 

4.  A  colofTal  head  of  Auguftus. 

5.  A  head  of  Alexander*  with  a  Helmet. 

6.  A  head 

^  The  genuine  head  of  Alexander  in  the  Capitol,  an- 
other in  the  Florentine  gallery  in  inferior  prefcrvation,  and 
a  fiatue  of  him  in  the  Rondonini  palace,  afford  a  more 

Z  perfeA 


6.  A  head  of  Hcpheftion  moricns*         - 

7.  A  head  of  Mercury,  or  rather  a  Diof- 
caros,  as  the  cap  is  not  winged. 

8.  Ditto  S  the  Petafm  compofed  of  the 
fliell  of  a  Tortoife. 

9.  A  bronze  head  of  Baccha  or  Libera, 
with  the  eyes  hoUow.  Of  very  fine  work- 
manihip. 

10.  A  head  of  Venus,  entire  and  excel- 
lent. 

1 1 .  A  head  of  Jupiter,  much  reftorcd. 

12.  A  head  of  Juno,  or  rather  Ifis,  in 
black  bafaltes  of  a  fine  Egyptian  ftyle  and 
charafter. 


pcrfeft  rcprcfchtation  of  him,  than  the  profile  on  his  coins 
with  which  tliey  correfpond,  in  every  feature.  The  rc- 
prefentations  of  the  Macedonian  hero  are  all  remarkable 
for  the  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  left  fiioulder,  and 
the  turning  up  of  the  eyes.     Anthol,  L  iv.  c.  8.  p  312. 

^  This  is  a  very  rare  inftance  of  Mercury  fo  attired. 
It  is  of  Egyptian  mythology,  and  probably  of  the  fecond 
rRra  of  fculpture,  under  the  Ptolemies.  Pococke,  the 
learned  EngliHi  traveller,  obferved  in  a  temple  at  Thebes, 
in  Egypt,  a  Mercury  with  the  petafus  or  winged  cap, 
formed  of  the  fliell  of  a  tortoife.  Abbate  Winckelmann 
notices  this  as  having  belonged  to  Cavaceppi  the  fculptor. 

13.  A  hcaJ 
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13.  A  head  of  iEfculapius ;  good. 

14.  An  unknown  head  with  its  own 
plinth. 

1 5.  A  head  of  a  boy. 

16.  A  head  wreathed,  and  probably  a  por- 
trait 

17.  A  terminus  of  Hercules,  wrapped  in 
the  Lion's  Ikin,  and  wreathed  with  ivy.  Of 
confiderable  merit 

18.  An  upright  cinerary  Urn.  On  the 
front  is  a  candelabrum  between  Gryphons 
with  Goats  horns. 

19.  Two  cinerary  marble  Vafes.  One  with 
the  handles  doubly  encircled;  the  other  is 
fluted. 

20.  A  bas-relief  of  the  Graces, 


Z  Z  A  COL- 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE,  AT  SHEL- 
BURNE-HOUSE,  WESTMINSTER. 


1.  A  STATUE  the  fize  of  life,  in  the  aftion 
of  faftening  his  fandal  to  his  foot,  fimilar  to 
the  one  at  Verfailles,  fuppofed  to  reprefent 
Cincinnatus  preparing  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Romans ;  but,  according  to  Winckel- 
mann  '^,  is  more  probably  a  Thcfeus  putting 
on  the  fandals  of  his  father  iEgeus.  Bought 
of  Mr,  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  found  by  him  it 
his  excavation  at  the  Pantanella  about  the 
year  1771. 

2.  A  ftatue,  called  a  Paris ;  the  head  not 
its  own.     Found  as  above. 

3«  A  ftatue,  in  black  marble  or  bafaltes. 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  Berenice,  the  queen  ot 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  charader  of  Ifis. 
Found  as  above. 

<  Mon.  Incd.  T.  i.  p.  88. 

4.  Another 
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4.  Another  figure  in  the  fame  kind  of 
marble. 

5.  A  ftatue,  above  fevcn  feet  high,  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  ^ ;  the  head  not  its  own ;  found 
in  the  Columbaro  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton. 

6.  A  ftatue  about  feven  feet  high,  being  a 
repetition  of  the  fine  ftatue  of  Meleager  in 
the  Belvidere,  but  proved  to  be  Mercury  by 
the  Abbate  Vifconti.  This  excellent  figure 
is  in  good  prcfcr\^ation,  and  was  found  by 
Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  at  Tor-Colombaro, 
above  mentioned,  about  nine  miles  diftant 
from  Rome,  on  the  Appnan  Way,  in  1771. 

7.  A  ftatue,  nearly  leven  feet  high,  of  a 
young  Hercules  bearing  his  club.  Found  in 
the  year  1790,  in  the  grounds,  the  former 
(ite  of  Hadrian's  Villa  Tiburtina;  now  be- 
longing to  the  Marcfofchi  family  ;  originally 
to  the  Conte  Fede.     This  fine   ftatue   is  in 


*  The  frequency  of  his  ftatues  and  buds,  is  aflcited  by 
Capitolinus  in  Vit.  M.  Aurclii,  c.  i.  **  facrilegus  judica- 
tus  eft,  qilt  ejus  imaginem  in  fua  domo  non  habuit,  qui 
per  fortunam  vel  potuit  habere,  vel  debuit." 

"  Incira  nods  marmora  publ'cis 

Per  qux  fplritus  et  viu  rcdit  bonis 

Poft  mortem  ducibus.**  Hoi.  Od.  1.  \v.  ad.  8. 


Z  3  liigh 
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high   prcfcrvation,    and    was    purchafed    by 
Mr.  Jenkins. 

8.  A  ilatue  of  an  Amazon ;  the  bead  not 
its  own.  Found  by  Mr.  G,  H.  at  the  Co* 
lumbaro. 

9.  An  Egyptian  ftatuc  of  Ofiris  in  the  aft 
oi  knceUng. 

10.  A  ftatue  of  Juno,  fitting  ;  in  the  pro- 
portion of  full  fcven  feet ;  head  not  its  own, 
Much  rcftorcd.  It  was  once  in  the  poffcffion 
of  Mr,  G.  Hamilton. 

1 1  •  A  ftatue,  fize  of  large  life,  reftored  in 
the  charadcr  of  Diomedes  taking  the  Palla- 
dium ;  but,  the  body  being  found  by  Mr,  Gt 
Hamilton  in  1 778,  a  mere  Torfo  wanting  both 
head  arms  and  legs,  it  was  not  then  known 
to  have  been  originally  a  repetition  of  the 
Difcobolos,  lincc  found  in  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  Maffimi  family  at  Columbaro, 

1 3.  A  ftatue  of  a  boy  in  the  charadler  of 
Harpocrates  about  four  feet  high. 

There  arc  feveral  other  ftatues  and  termini 
of  inferior  merit  and  authenticity. 

A  groupe  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche*,    about 

3  feet 

«  The  Pfychc  of  the  Egyptians,  one  of  their  favourire 
emblems  which  reprefented  the  foul  or  a  future  life,  wa' 

originally 
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3  feet  6  high ;  found  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  in 
the  Pantanclla. 

A  groupe  of  Leda  with  the  Swan,  about 
the  fame  height,  bought  of  Mr.  G.  H.  and 
found  in  the  Villa  Magnani  on  the  Pajatin^ 
Hill. 

A  large  bas-relief  of  iEfculapius ;  the  head 
is  modem. 

A  bull  of  an  Olympic  hero  found  at  the 
PantancUa,  finely  fculptured. 

A  head  of  Minerva  found  at  Roma  Vcc- 
chia. 

A  head  of  Antinous  deified  as  Ofiris;  found 
Mt  the  Pantanella.  It  is  the  fincft  ftyle  of  the 
age  of  Hadrian. 

A  head  of  Mercury  found  as  above,  and  of 
equally  perfect  execution. 

Heads  of  a  Mufe  and  Mercury. 

A  head  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Heads  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  of  beauti- 
ful fculpture. 

originally  no  other  th;m  an  aurclia  or  butterfly.  In  the 
progreflive  refinement  of  the  arts,  it  was  depid^ed  as  aa 
elegantly  formed  female,  with  the  wings  of  {hat  infe<5t. 


Z  4  THE 
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THE  COLLECTION  OP  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON,  AT  BROAD- 
LANDS,    NEAR    ROMSEY,    HANTS, 


1.  A  STATUE  of  a  Mufc.  The  attitude 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Melpomene,  once 
in  the  Farnefina  palace,  now  in  the  Mus- 
Pio-Clem,  ftooping  forward,  and  the  left  leg 
raifed  on  a  ftone, 

2.  A  ftatue  of  Ceres.  Reftpred;  the  hea4 
and  arms  arc  wanting. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  Hygeia. 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Cupid  fleeping  on  the  Lion's 
fkin,  with  the  club  and  two  lizards.  Of  good 
fculpture  and  a  repetition  of  a  frequent  ftjb- 

5.  A  head  of  Africa,  fmall  life,  with  the 
fkin  of  the  Elephant's  head. 

*  6.  A  head  of  Diana  with  the  double  knot 
on  either  fide  of  the  head,  as  remarked  in  that 
of  Mr.  Townlcy's. 

6  4  7,  A  hea4 
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7.  A  head  of  Juno,  nearly  perfeA,  but 
much  corroded  by  age. 

8.  A  head  of  a  female  Faun. 

9.  A  head  in  the  chara<^er  of  Mercury, 
with  a  Petalus,  probably  a  portrait. 

10.  A  head  unknown,  with  a  corded 
wreath. 

1 1.  A  double-headed  Terminus  of  Fauns. 

12.  A  bas-relief  of  a  Mule. 

13.  Another,  having  three  female  Bac- 
chanals in  orgic  attitudes. 

14.  A  tripod  with  Bacchanals;  Silenus 
with  the  myftic  ceftus ;  in  which  is. a  Priapus 
and  fmits. 

15.  A  vafe  with  Bacchanals,  fragmented, 
but  the  figures  of  good  fculpture. 


THE 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
MR.  MaNSEL  TALBOT,  AT  MAR6AM  JS 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


1.  A  STATUE  of  Lucius  Vcrus;  the  head 
has  never  been  broken  off,  but  the  legs,  part 
of  one  thigh,  and  both  the  arms,  are  modem 
workmanihip. 

2.  A  Vir  Confularis,  of  excellent  and  high- 
ly finiflied  drapery.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
Colombrano  palace  at  Naples  belonging  to 
the  duke  Caraffa,  and  was  purchafed  of  Mr. 
Jenkins.  A  fine  head  of  Tiberius  is  placed 
on  it,  which  accords  with  the  body. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  a  young  Faun,  holding  a 
pipe,  bought  of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,-  and  former- 
ly in  the  Barbarini  palace.  Repetitions  of 
this  pleafing  figure  are  in  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Villa  Borghcfe  at  Rome. 

4.  A  ftatuc 
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4.  A  ftatue^  of  Hercules  ebrius  eturcticus; 
bearing  the  club  negligently  on  the  left 
ihoulder;  the  other  hand  is  modern  and  im- 
properly extended.  Figures  reprefenting  this 
ftatue  of  Hercules,  with  various  circumftances 
of  drunkcnnefs,  may  be  feen  in  the  Drefden 
coUeftion,  and  on  antique  gems. 

5.  A  ftatue  of  a  Diofcuros. — Other  repeti- 
tions of  this  figure  are  fuppofcd  by  fome  con- 
noiflcurs  to  reprcfent  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
was  found  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  about  the  year 
1 769,  at  the  Pantanclla,  on  the  fite  of  Hadrian's 
villa  at  Tivoli. 

6.  A  ftatue  of  a  Boy,  lefs  than  life,  and 
draped. 

7.  8.  Torfos  of  very  fine  fculpturc,  being 
fragments  of  ftatues  of  Ganymede  and  a 
Satyr. 

9.  A  very  excellent  and  well  preferved  buft 
of  Hadrian. 


'  Statius  (Sylv.  1.  iv.  s.  6.  v.  58.)  defcribes  minutely  a 
fmall  bronze,  not  a  foot  high,  of  Hercules  Ebrius,  &c.  with 
a  cyathus  in  one  hand.  He  details  the  hiftory  of  this  fta- 
tue ;  that  it  was  naade  by  Lycippas,  and  had  belonged  to 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  and  Sylla.  Upon  a  fmall  gem  in  the 
Verofpi  coIlc£lion  Hercules  is  fo  reprefented.  Spcnce» 
Polymetis,  p.  i6i.  0.  71* 

3  10.  A  buft. 
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lo.  A  buft,  fuppofed  to  rcprefent  Solon,  on 
account  of  the  head  being  nearly  bald,  of 
good  execution. 

1 1  •  A  buft  of  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian. 

12.  A  buft  of  Antonius  Pius.  The  three 
laft  mentioned  are  in  a  fuperior  ftyle,  and 
were  found  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  in  the  Pan- 
tanella. 

13.  A  buft  of  Minerva ;  the  face  well  pre- 
fcrved  ;  the  back  part  of  the  head  is  wanting, 
but  is  covered  with  a  fine  ancient  bronze 
helmet,  which  fuits  it,  and  the  breaft  bearing 
the  -£giss  is  a  remnant  of  a  capital  ftatue  of 
that  goddefs. 

1 4.  A  head  of  Hercules  Agoniftes,  of  great 
merit.  It  was  bought  of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton, 
and  was  formerly  in  the  Mattci  colleAion. 

15.  A  buft,  unknown  by  M.  Angelo. 

« 

•    17.  A  bas-relief  of  Lcda,  modern. 

18.  A  Sarcophagus  fluted,  bas-relief  of  the 
Graces. 

19.  An  oval  vafe,  modern. 


E  The  -/Egis,  which  was  the  fymbol  of  power  and  uni- 
verfal  dominion,  was  frequently  placed  on  the  hurts  of  the 
emperown.  Flattery  could  give  it  to  the  portraits  of  fuch 
monfters  of  folly  and  depravity  as  Nero  and  Domitian.. 

2P.  Two 
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zo.  Two  Do.  in  Roffo  antico,  by  Cardelli/ 
21.  The  Borghefe  Bacchanalian  vaie,  and 

the  Medici  vafe,  of  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia; 

by  Cardelli. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
THE  LATE  WILLIAM  WEDDEL,  ESQ.  AT 
NEWBY  IN  YORKSHIRE,  NOW  BELONG^ 
ING    TO    LORD    GRANTHAM. 


I.  A  STATUE  of  Venus,  five  feet  one 
inch  and  a  half  high,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Medicean;  both  arms  and  the  right  leg  from 
the  knee  are  modern,  and  the  head  alfo  hav- 
ing been  loft,  is  replaced  by  a  beautiful  head 
of  a  Pudicitia  of  a  fuitable  fize ;  the  veiled 
part  having  been  worked  to  the  refemblancc 
of  hair,  by  the  fculptor  Pacili.  This  fine  frag- 
ment had  remained,  a  long  time,  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Barbarini  palace,  from  whence  it  was 
purchafed  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  about  the 
year   1765,  who  exchanged  it  with  PacilL 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jenkins  ibon  after  gave  PaclU  one  thou* 
land  Roman  Scudi  for  it,  including  the  ref- 
toration,  and  foon  after  fold  it  to  Mr.  Wed- 
del  K 

2.  A  ftatue  of  Minerva.  The  head  not  its 
own,  but  beautiful  and  well  adapted.  Pur- 
chaied  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 

3.  A  Faun  dancing  and  half  draped,  fmall 
life. 

4.  SileuTis,  with  the  uter  or  fkin  of  wine, 
fmall  life. 

5.  Mufe  fitting;  the  head  not  its  own. 

6.  A  ftatue  of  Apollo  leaning  his  right  arm 
behind  him. 

7.  A  ftatue  of  a  boy  playing  on  a  pipe. 

8.  A  ftatue  of  Brutus,  naked  ;  head  not  its 
own,  but  fuitable. 

9.  A  ftatue  of  Fauftina  draped. 

10.  A  ftatue  of  a  Patrician  youth  with  the 
Bulla  aurea. 

1 1 .  A  ftatue  of  Ganymede,  copied  from 
the  Florentine, 

*  I  am  obliged  for  this  information  to  a  gentleman  who 
received  it  from  the  report  of  Sig.  Pacili  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. 

12.  A  ftatue 
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12.  A  ftatuc  of  a  Nymph  reclining  on  one 

arm. 

13*.  An  Ibis  in  white  marble;  the  fizc  of 

life. 

14.  A   coloffal  head  of  Hercules,  with  a 

Tripod  of  Bacchanals. 

15.  A  buft  of  Auguftus. 

1 6.  A  head  of  Minerva,  in  Parian  marble ; 
the  cafque  and  back  part  of  the  head  are 
rcftored. 

17.  A  buft  of  Caracalla. 

18.  A  head  of  Alexander  in  Pavonazzo 
marble,  on  a  beautiful  tripod^  of  mafqucs  and 
boys. 

19.  A  buft  of  a  young  man,  unknown, 
^o.  A  female  buft;  intire. 

21.  A  large  Sarcophagus,  6f.  long  and  5f, 
high,  of  Pavonazzo  marble.  The  top  is  fluted, 
and  on  the  fides  are  lions  heads. 

22.  A  fmall   Sarcophagus;    boys    playing 


*  The  Ibis  is  a  bird  like  a  Stork,  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
where,  as  it  deftroys  ferpents,  it  has  been  worftiipped  as  a 
divinity.  Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  viii.  c.  ^7.  Cicero  De  Nat. 
Deor.  1.  i.  c.  36. 

^  — — "  Tripodas  praemia  fortiuni 
Graiorum."  Hor.  Od.  1.  iv.  od.  8. 

with 


/ 
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/with  fruit,  Termini  at  the  corners.  Upon  It 
ftands  a  large  upright  cenerary  urn  with  a 
teilara. 

The  Romans  were  magnificent  in  their 
iepulchres^  and  their  farcophagi  were  fre- 
quently compofed  of  the  moft  valuable  mar- 
bles>  and  enriched  with  the  moft  elaborate 
fculpture.  The  fineft  bas  relief  known  is  that 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  nearly  feven  feet 
long»  which  was  found  perfeft  in  the  Appian 
way ;  which  is  almoft  rivalled  by  the  Sarco- 
phagus, with  the  ftory  of  Meleager  at  Pifa. 

There  are  various  fymbols  of  diilblution 
which  are  common  on  Sarcophagi ;  fuch  as  a 
lion  deftroying  a  horfe,  Cupid  burning  a 
butterfly,   and  feveral  others. 

A  frequent  fubjeft  was  Apollo  and  the  nine 
Mufes.  He  was  only  blocked  out  roughly^ 
but  the  other  figures  completed;  and  the 
Sarcophagus  was  kept  by  the  fculptor  to  be 
adapted  to  any  purchafer.  When  it  was 
bought,  the  head  which  remained  to  be 
finifhed  was  made  to  refemble  the  deceafed. 

But  Sarcophagi  were  frequently  embellifh- 
cd  with  heterogeneous  ornaments,  fuch  as 
Bacchanalian  feafts,  and  facrifices  to  the  Bona 

Dea. 

The 
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The  ancient  artiib  following  the  received 
niperftitions,  may  fometimes  appear  carelcft 
of  the  propriety  of  the  defign,  for  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  employed. 

The  workmanlhip  of  the  Roman  Sarco- 
phagi is  feldom  very  excellent ;  bccaufe  the 
ufe  of  them  was  in  a  great  mcafurc  diicon** 
tinued  when  Sylla  died^;  and  was  not  re- 
newed, as  a  general  practice,  till  after  the 
Antonines.  The  interval  forms  the  a^ra  of 
fepulchral  Vafcs,  Cippi,  and  cinerary  Urns, 
upon  which  the  fculptors  exerted  the  utmoft 
ikiU. 

The  cuftom"  of  burning  dead  bodies 
ceafed  about  the  aera  of  the  Emperour 
Alexander  Severus  and  Julia  Mammsea. 
The  Sarcophagus,  which  is  now  fhowri  in  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  and  attributed  to  them, 
when  firft  dlfcovered,  contained  no  boties  in 
it.  The  Barbarini  (now  the  Portland  Vafc) 
only,  was  placed  within  that  receptacle,  and 
is  laid  to  have  contained  aihes.  As  for  the 
external  workraanlhip  of  the  Sarcophagus,  it 

*  Syila  ordered  his  body  to  be  burned,  as  Pliny  fays,  "  ve- 
ritus  talionem,"  1.  vii.  c.  ^^,  for  he  had  allowed  the  corpfe 
of  his  riral  Marius  to  be  treated  with  the  bafeft  indignities. 
"^  Nicupoort  de  Ritibus  Romanis,  p.  396. 

A  a  bears 
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bears  de cidve  marks  of  an  age  much  anterior 
to  Severus. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUART  MADE  Bl 
THE  HON.  J.  SMITH  BARKY,  AT  BEAU- 
MONT   IN    CHESHIRE. 


1 .  Th  e  ftatue  of  Antinous  in  the  charafter 
of  Abundance.  The  head  is  not  its  own,  but 
the  body  is  uncommonly  excellent.  It  is  of 
the  fize  of  large  life,  and  was  difcovcrcd  in 
the  Thermse  Maritimas  of  Hadrian,  near  Oftia, 
by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  in  1771. 

2.  A  groupe  of  Paris  Equcftris,  much  re- 
ftorcd,  but  of  excellent  fculpturc.  It  was 
found  at  Tor  Columbaro,  formerly  a  villa  of 
Gallienus,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  Venus  Viftrix.  Found  at 
the  fame  time  and  place.     Much  reftored. 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Bacchus,  with  a  F^un. 

5.  A  ftatue  of  Apollo. 

6.  A  ftatue  of  Paris;  large  life. 
y.  A  ftatue  of  Sabina,  draped. 

8.  A  female 
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8.  A  female  ftatue;  unknown. 

9.  A  ftatue  of  Trajan,  when  young, 
-    10.  A  ftatue  of  Faunus.. 

1 1 .  A  ftatue  of  a  Patrician  boy  with  the 
Pallium.. 
.    12.  A  groupc  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

J  3.  A  groupe  of  Bacchus  on  an  afs. 
•    14.  A  groupe  of  Hercules  and  Antaeus. 

15.  A  ftatue  of  Homer;  fmall  life. 

16.  A  ftatue  of  Cupid;  Do, 

17.  A  Fountain  Nymph,  with  a  Vafe. 

18.  A  ftatue  of  Vefpafian. 

19.  A  buft  of  Marcus  Aurclius. 
50.  A  buft  of  -/Elius  Verus. 

.  21.  A  buft  of  /\ntoninus  Pius;  large  life. 

22.  A  buft  of  Septimius  Se verus. 

53.  A  buft  of  Lucius  Verus.  The  Lucius 
Verus  in  the  villa  Borghefe  is  the  beft  impc* 
rial  buft  known  to  be  now  exiftipg,  That 
formerly  in  the  Mattel  palace  is  now  Mr, 
Townley's.  One  in  the  Barbarini  is  highly 
cftimated ;  and  another,  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa,  wa5  fold  by  Mr.  L.  Brown  to  the  Em- 
prcfs  of  Ruffia. 

24.  A  buft;  unknown. 

25.  A  head  of  a  Satyr. 

26.  A  head  of  Juno. 

A  a  a  57.  A  head 
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27.  A  head  of  Pindar. 

28.  A  medallion  infcribcd/'MENANAPOC." 

29.  A  vafe  in  marble  compo£;d  of  an  am- 
tique  Puteale  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
as  many  high;  formerly  in  the  Columbrano 
palace  at  Naples.  The  cup  at  the  bottom 
and  the  cornice  at  the  top,  by  which  it  be- 
comes a  vafe,  were  added  when  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  about  the  year  1775. 
The  antique  figures  are  in  a  very  fupcrior 
ftyle  of  fculptiu^c,  and  reprelcnt  the  myftical 
introduftion  of  Adonis  to  Venus  or  Profcrpinc. 
Under  the  border  of  this  Puteale  is  the  fol- 
lowing dedicatory  infcription. 

LOC.   H.  SPS.  GRAECEIA.    PF.  RVFA.  POMPON. 

DIANAE". 

This  vaic,  in  point  of  execution  and  curio- 
fity,  ranks  amongft  the  firft  in  England. 

30.  A  vafe  of  porphyry,  near  three  feet 
high,  elaborately  hollowed  out  of  an  ancient 
column  by  Cardelli. 

"  Locum  hunc  fepultarae  propriis  fumptibns  Graecia 
pofteris  fecit.  Rufa  Pomponia  Dianse.  Putealta  figellata 
Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  94.       Cic.  Epift.  ad  Atticum,  1.  i.  ep.  10. 


THE 
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THE  COLLBCTION  MADE  BT  HENRY  BLCJN- 
PELLj  ESQ.  AT  INCE-BLUNDELL,  IN  LAN< 
CASHIRE. 


!•  A  STATUE  five  feet  high  of  Minervi^ 
holding  the  Owl  in  the  right  hand.  On« 
arm  and  part  of  the  other  are  modern^  for« 
merly  much  admired  in  the  Lanti  palace  at 
Home. 

2.  A  ftatue  of  Diana  with  a  Tunic  formed 
of  the  ikin  of  a  hind,  five  feet  high. 

3.  A  flatue  of  a  confular  figure,  with  the 
"  Scrinium/*  in  good  prefcrvation,  nearly  rc- 
fembling  that  called  Cicero  in  the  Arundel 
colle<flion. 

4.  A  flatue  with  a  club  iuppofed  to  be  a 
Thefeus.  The  head  not  its  own.  Near  'ji. 
high.     Formerly  in  the  villa  D'Eflc  at  Tivoli. 

5.  A  flatue  of  a  Matron  draped;  head  not 
its  own.     Height  6i.  6. 

6.  A  flatue  of  Minerva;  the  left  hand  refl- 
ing  on  a  fhield,  much  reflored,  6  feet  6  high. 
,  A  a  3  7.  A  flatue 


\ 
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7.  A  ftatuc  fuppofed  to  rcprefcnt  the  pro- 
vince of  Mauritania,  6  feet  high. 

8.  A  flatue  of  -^fculapius,  nearly  7  feet 
high- 

9.  A  female  ftatue  with  light  drapery; 
head  and  arms  modern,  6  feet  high.  The 
bafe  is  infcribed. 

10.  A  flatue  of  Bacchus,  5  feet  high. 

1 1 .  A  ftatue  of  Jupiter  with  the  Eagle,  7f. 
high,  from  the  Villa  D'Efte. 

'  12.  A  groupe  of  an  old  Faun  and  a  Her* 
ftiaphrodite;  fmall  life,  of  a  proportion  of 
about  three  feet.  Found  by  Niccola  La  Pic- 
cola,  in  an  excavation  about  7  miles  from 
Tivoli,  on  the  Praenefte  road,  1776. 
.  Mr.  Blundell  has  a  great  variety  of  bufts, 
heads,  bas-relifcfs,  farcophagi,  cippi,  fcpulchral 
urns,  and  curious  ancient  fragments.  The 
whole  coUeAion  amounts  to  400  pieces,  an 
explanatory  catalogue  of  which,  illuftrated 
with  engravings,  I  am  informed  that  Mr. 
Blundell  is  preparing  for  the  learned  world. 
The  iketch  I  offer  of  the  other  marbles  will 
excite  the  curiolity  of  virtuofi, 
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TH£  COLLECTION  OF  MARBL£S^  MADE  BT 
Sia  RICHARD  WORSLEY,  BART.  IN  THE 
I8LE    OF    WIGHT. 


1.  Bacchus  and  hi» mythological  favourite 
Acratus,  winged  as  a  genius.  This  is  a  moft 
beautiful  groupe,  in  which  "  the  mafculine 
energy  of  youth  is  blended  with  female  foft- 
nefs  and  virgin  delicacy." 

2.  Cupid,  found  fifteen  miles  diftant  from 
Rome,  in  1793,  under  the  Colonna,  where 
Varus  had  a  villa.  This  beautiful  ftatue  is 
iimilar  to  Mr  Townley's,  and  is  probably  a 
fine  antique  copy  of  the  bronze,  which  was 
obtained  by  a  ftratagem  from  Praxiteles,  by 
Lais. 

•  Thcfe  marbles  were  eo11e£ted  in  Greece  during  the 
years  1785,-6,-7,  by  Sir  R.  Worfley,  who  broaght  them 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  examined  and  defcribed  by  that 
celebrated  antiquary  Abb.\te  Ennio  Quirino  Vifconti,  the 
Vatican  librarian.  Two  very  fumptuous  volumes,  with 
plates  and  defcriptions  in  Englifh  and  Italian,  were  publifh. 
cd  at  London  in  1 798,  but  are  not  to  be  purchafed. 

A  a  4  3.  A  ftatue 
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3.  A  (latue  of  Venus,  draped. 

4.  Afclepiasj  the  prieftefs  of  Diana,  dfaped^ 
With  the  patera*  It  is  fmall,  and  of  that 
defcription  of  flatuary  called  ''  ^voXida,"  or 
coniiiling  of  a  iinglc  ftone.  The  head  and 
arms  are  reftored;  and  it  has  a  curious  in*- 
fcription  on  the  plinth,  demonftrative  of  her 
name  and  office. 

5.  A  groupe  of  Nilus,  in  fmall,  rcfembUng 
that  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome, 

6.  A  fmall  ftatuc  of  a  youth,  as  a  genius, 
half  draped. 

7.  A  ilatue  of  Hercules  Ebrlus,  found  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  ftyle  prevalent  under  the 
Ptolemies.  He  is  crowned  with  flowers  and 
ribbons  like  the  Hercules  of  the  Vatican. 

8.  A  ftatue  of  a  boy  with  the  club  and 
lion*s  ikin,  called  the  Genius  of  Hercules. 

9.  A  ftatue  of  an  Egyptian  prieft  in  bafaltes* 
IP.  A  fragment  of  an  Egyptian  Idol. 

II.  Cercopithecus,  or  Egyptian  Cynocc-*' 
phalus. 

li.  Canephora,  fimnd  at  Eleuils. 

13,  14.  Antique  marble  chairs  which  ori-» 
ginally  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Fulvius 
Urfinus,  and  were  afterward  placed  in  th^ 
Villa  Montalto  of  Sixtus  the  fifths 

15.  An 
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t^.  An  Hermacan  ftatue  of  Sophocles^ 
fouAd  at  Athens^ 

1 6.  One  of  Alcibiades,  found  at  Athens. 

17.  One  of  Anacreon;  an  accurate  refem* 
blanee  of  a  genuine  coin  of  Teios  in  the 
Urfioi  colledion. 

1 8.  Pherecydes^  the  philofbpher  and  con- 
temporary with  Thales,  a  fmall  Herma^an  jQai- 
tue. 

19.  Hercules  Juvenis,  with  fillets  falling 
down  on  either  fide  of  the  head,  which  is 
covered  with  a  lion  s  fkin*  A  tmfl  ftrongly 
charaderized. 

20.  Attiiius  Regulus^  a  fine  buft. 

21.  Achilles.  A  buf):  refembling  the  fla* 
tue  in  the  villa  Borghefe»  and  one  in  the  col- 
Icdion  of  the  Duke  of  Nemi. 

22.  A  bufl  of  SapphoS  of  a  manlike  air 
and  features^  as  ihe  is  ufually  reprefented. 

23.  A  bufl  of  Jupiter,  finely  fculptured. 

24.  An  Herma^an  itatue  of  Hercules,  with 
a  clofe  beard,  and  the  lion^s  fkin  drawn 
over  the  head  like  a  peruke. 

25^  A  bafTo  relievo  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva 

'  Athenxas,  Li.  «  Anthol.  Groec.  1.  iv. 

'  Bor,  Od.  3.  •  StnJx),  1.  x. 

receiving 
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receiving  the  vows  of  an  Athenian/ deiigned 
by  Phidias,  and  taken  from  the  Parthenon* 
It  is  in  the  flat,  low  ftyle  of  fculpturc. 
•    26.  A  baflb  relievo  of  Protefilaus  taking 
leave  of  Laodamia  as  defcribed  by  Homer. 

27.  A  baflb  relievo  of  Hercules,  difcovered 
at  Athens  in  1 785,  which  refembles  a  marble 
in  the  Arundelian  colleftion. 

28.  A  baflb  relievo  of  an  antique  Syren- 
2g.  A  baflfo  relievo  of  Telephus,  the  fon  ot 

Hercules,  found  at  Megara. 

.30.    A  baflb  relievo  of  Cecrops    king    of 

Athens,  and  his  three  daughters. 

3 1 .  A-  fragment  of  the  Eleuflnian  myftcries, 
found  at  Eleufis. 

32.  A  baflb  relievo  of  an  annual  proceflion 
at  Megara. 

33'  A  baflb  relievo  of  Pluto  with  a  youth 
ftanding  near  him.  This  marble  is  extremely 
curious,  as  it  exhibits  three  kinds  of  cups  for 
confecrating  wine,  the  cotj^a,  the  crater,  and 
the  prochoos  or  ariballos. 

34.  A  fepulchral  fragment  of  Cherion, 
foimd  at  Athens. 

35.  A  balfo  rclicvo  of  Mofchus  (not  the 
poet)  found  at  Athens. 

36.  A  baflb  relievo  of  a  man  with  three 

young 
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young  women,  wafhing  a  fiatue  of  the  deity 
of  Lampfacus  with  a  fponge.  A  very  beau* 
tiful  fpccimen  of  the  antique  Terra  cotta. 

^y.  A  baffo  relievo  of  a  Bull,  the  "  maxima 
viftima"  of  Virgil,  found  in  Magna  Graecia, 
and  formerly  in  the  Columbrano  palace  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  CarafFa  at  Naples.  It  is 
of  fuperior  fculpture,  and  was  probably  the 
outfide  ornament  of  a  temple. 

38.  A  baiTo  relievo  of  a  young  woman 
careffing  doves,  found  in  the  ifland  of  Paros, 
and  conje<9:ured  to  have  been  a  relique  of  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 

59.  The  Tripod  belonging  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Lyiicrates^  at  Athens. 

40.  A  fragment  found  at  the  Sigaean  pro- 
montory, reprefcnting  an  Aunt  and  Niece 
waiting  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle.  Several 
fragments,  &c.  of  inferior  merit,  brought  from 
the  iflands  and  fhores  of  the  Archipelago. 

*  See  the  defcriptbns  of  Athens  by  Le  Roy  and  Stuart. 
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SECTION    VIII. 


EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  GAVIN  HA- 
MILTON, AT  ROME,  Ta  CHARLES  TOWN- 
LEY,  ESQ.  RELATIVE  TO  HIS  DISCOVERT 
OF  MARBLES  IN  THAT  VICINITY". 


In  the  year  1771,  upon  the  fite  of  Ha- 
drian*s  Tiburtine  villa,  now  called  the  Panta- 
nello,  an  excavation  having  been  originally 

made 

•  Mr.  Townley's  coUc&htif  a  catalogue  of  which  I 
have  been  permitted  to  give  in  the  preceding  pages,  has 
been  formed  with  great  tafte  and  knowledge  of  the  fubjcdi, 
feconded  by  fuccefsfui  acquirement.  His  fuperior  judg- 
ment in  the  arts  may  be  faid  to  have  been  inherited  from 
his  immediate  maternal  ancellor,  the  great  earl  of  Arundel, 
who  was  the  father  of  vertu  in  England. 

Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  to  whofe  afliduity  we  are  indebt* 
ed  for  fome  of  the  fineft  antique  (latuary>  died  at  Rome 
in  I797»  where  he  had  pafled  the  greater  part  of  his  Hfe. 
His  death  was  o<?ca(ioned  by  anxiety  of  mind,  when  the 

French 
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made  by  Sig.  LoUi ;  the  fragments  then  dxf* 
covered  were  fold  to  cardinal  Polignac^  and  at 
his  death  purchafed  for  the  king  of  PmiiuL 
The  only  piece  remaining  in  Lolli*s  pofleilion, 
was  the  buft  of  Hadrian,  now  Mr.  Townley's. 
In  1769,  Mr.  Hamilton  employed  fome  la* 
bourers  to  re-inveftigate  this  fpot.  TTiey  be- 
gan at  a  paflage  to  an  old  drain  cut  in  the 
tufa,  where  they  found  an  exit  to  the  water 
of   Pantanello,    after  having    worked   ibme 


French  took  pofleffion  of  the  imperial  city.  He  was  a 
man  of  talents,  and  highly  efteenicd.  As  a  painter  of  hifl- 
icry  he  was  not  Icfs  clai&cal  than  Pouflin,  with  cleattr 
coloaring,  and  graceful  attitudes*  One  of  hia  chiof 
works  is  a  feries  of  pidlures  taken  from  the  Iliad,  which 
have  been  well  engraved  by  Cunego,  and  the  originals  dif- 
perfed  in  different  cabinets  of  Europe.  The  duke  of  Ha- 
milton and  Lord  Hopetoun  are  poflTeiTed  of  fome  of  them* 
In  the  Borghefe  villa,  near  Rome,  an  apartment  is  painted 
in  frcfco  by  him,  with  the  hiftory  of  Paris.  In  1773  he 
publifhed  *'  Schola  Italica  Pidurae,"  from  the  rood  cele- 
brated pidiures,  in  one  volume  folio. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jenktn%  firil  vifited  Rome  as  an  artift,  but 
having  amafled  a  confiderable  fortune,  by  favour  of  Pope 
<janganeHi»  he  became  the  Englifli  banker.  He  was  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  French,  who  confifcated  all  they  could 
find  of  his  property.  Having  efcaped  their  fury,  he  died  at 
Yarmouth,  immediately  on  his  landing,  after  a  ({orm  at 
fea,  in  1798. 

weeks 
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weeks  by  Ump-light,  and  up  to  the  knees  in 
(linking  mud  full  of  toads,  ferpents,  and  other 
vermin.     A  beginning  of  a  cava  was  then 
made  through  the  drain^  which  was  filled 
with  trunks  of  trees  and  fragments  of  mar- 
ble.    Here  were  found  a  head,  now  Mr.  Grc^ 
ville's,  the  yafe  of  Peacocks  and  Fifh,  now  in 
the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.   a  Greyhound,    Ram's 
head,  and  fragments,  when  it  appeared  that 
LoUi  had  prcvioufly  difcovercd  the  more  va* 
luable  relics.     Fortunately  meeting  with  an 
old  man  who  had  been  employed  by  Lolli, 
they  were  directed  to  a  new  fpot.     **  It  is 
difficult  (Mr.  H.  remarks)  to  account  for  the 
contents  of  this  place,  which  confifted  of  a  vaft 
number  of  trees,  cut  down  and  thrown  into 
this  hole,  probably  from  dcfpite,   as  having 
been  a  part  of  fome  facred  grove,  intermixed 
with  ftatucs,  &c.  all  of  which  have  fhared  the 
fame  fate."     He  obferved,  that  the  7Eg}^ptian 
idols  had  fuffered  moft,   being  broken   into 
-minute  pieces,  and  purpofely  disfigured,  and 
that  thofe  of  Greek  fculpture,   in  the  greater 
number,  had  fuffered  only  from  the  fall,  when 
thrown  into  this  refervoir  of  water  and  fijth, 
not  having   been    equally  offcnfive    to    the 
Goths,   or,   with  greater  probability,  to   the 

firft^ 
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firft-convcrtcd  Chrifti^ns.  The  ftatues  firft 
thrown  in,  from  flicking  in  the  mud,  were 
confequendy  the  leaft  injured.  There  were 
hewn  blocks  and  fragments  of  white  naarblc, 
and  columns  of  alabailer  fufHcietit  to  build  a 
palace,  with  a  collcdlion  of  giallo  antico,  and 
the  more  rare  kinds ;  in  Ihort,  of  fome  of  ^he 
finefl  parts  of  Hadrian's  villa.  This  hollow, 
in  time,  was  filled  with  water,  and  called 
Pantanello,  or  the  fmallcr  lake  of  Pantano. 

Mr.  H.  gives  the  following  catalogue  of  the 
difcoveries .  in  the  excavation  of  Pantanello, 
with  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  obtained 
them. 


IN  THE  MUSEO   PIO-CLEMENTINO. 

1 .  Head  of  Menelaus,  with  other  fragments 
belonging  to  the  groupe  of  Menelaus  defend* 
ing  the  body  of  Patroclus. 

2.  Buft  of  a .  Philofopher,  fingular  for  its 
high  prefervation. 

3.  Head  of  Plato. 

4.  Do.  in  red  marble. 

5*  Do.  of  a  Mauritanian. 

6.  Buft 
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6.  Buft  of  Hadrian. 

7.  Antoninus  Pius. 

6.  Vafe  with  Peacocks  and  Piih^  &c.  a 
iragment. 

p.  Head  of  a  Ram. 
10-  Statue  of  Ncmiiis. 

11.  A  Stork  of  roffo  antico. 

12.  A  Greyhound. 

13.  Column  with  ornaments. 


AT  THE  VILL\  ALBANI. 

J  4.  ASphynx;  green  bafaltcs. 

15.  Antinous,  head^  in  the  charader  of  an 
Egyptian  Idol. 

16.  Buft  of  Caracalla. 

1 7.  Head  of  Do. 

18.  Buft  of  Lucius  Verus. 


MARQUIS  OF  LANSnOWXB. 

19.  Statue  of  Cincinnatus. 

zo.  Do.  of  Paris. 

2 1 .  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  groupe. 

XZ»  Antinous. 

23.  Do.  as  an  iBgyptian  Deity, 

3  24-  Buft 
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24.  Buft  of  a  Viftor    in    the  Olympic 
games. 

25.  Pudicitia,  a  fragment. 

26.  Head  of  a  Mufe, 

27.  Two  Egyptian  Idols  in  black  nur- 
blc. 

^8.  Ba$-relief  in  do. 


;^IR.  MANSEL  TALBOT. 


^29.  Statue  of  Ptolemy. 

30.  Buft  of  Hadrian. 

31.  Do.  of  Sabina. 


CAVALLIERE  PIRANE9J, 

A  great  number  of  fragnaents  of  vafes,  ani- 
mals of  different  forts,  fome  elegant  orna- 
ments, and  a  col  offal  head  of  Hercules^  now 
in  Mr.  Townlcy's  coUeftion. 


GENERAL  SCHWALLOFF. 

32.  Antinous,  head. 

33.  Sabina,  do. 

Bb  34.  Buft 
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34.  Buft  6f  a  young  man  as  large  as  llfe^ 
being  part  of  a  ibitue. 


MONSIEUR    DS    COCn,    FOR    THE    EMPEROR 

OF    RUSSIA. 


35.  Statue  of  Cupid. 

36.  Head  of  Juno. 


MR.  JENKINS  OF  ROME. 

gy.  Buft  of  L.  Verus,  purchafed  by  Mr.  L. 
Browne,  now  at  St.  Peter fburgh. 

38,  39*  Heads  of  Antinous  and  Pompey^ 
in  thd'duke  of  Dorfet's  colle6Uon  at  Knowlc, 
in  Kent. 

40.  Lucilla. 

41.  Juno. 

42.  Athleta. 

43.  Jupiter. 

44.  Fauftina,  Junior,  &c. 


MR. 
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MR.  TOWNLEt, 

45.  Greek  Hero,  head,  to  which  thdrd  u 
one  fimilar  in  the  Mufeo  Pio-Clcm,  but  not 
in  equal  preferration. 

More  than  a  dozen  buds  and  he^ds  "Wtro 
fcnt  to  different  parts  of  Gerniany. 


Excavation  in  the  Tentita  of  S.  Gregorh^ 
then  the  property  of  cardinal  Ghigi,  and 
commonly  called  "  Tor  Columharo.'^  Two 
fpots  were  feledled,  one  upon  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  other  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  diftant.  The  firft,  Mr.  H.  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Domitian,  and  tho 
other  a  villa  of  Gallienus,  which  are  dcfcribed 
as  being  diflant  nine  miles  from  Home.  The 
firft  mentioned  was  defpoiled  of  its  oma^ 
mcnts,  retaining  only  a  large  column  of  re4 
granite,  and  fome  fragments  of  porphyry  and 
giallo  antico, 

This  tcsQple  had  been  probably  robbed  by 

3b  a  Gallienus, 


{ 
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Gallicnus,  and  the  ornaments  placed  in  his 
own  villa,  as  there  were  no  competent  artiils 
in  that  low  age:  Mr.  H.  is  confirmed  in  this 
conjefturc  by  the  number  of  duplicate  ftatues, 
which  he  found  in  this  excavation,  of  moft, 
if  not  all,  and  one,  in  every  in{lance>  inferior 
to  the  other,  confcquently  the  one  original, 
and  the  other  a  repetition  or  copy,  by  fbme 
artift  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  The 
precious  columns  of  verd  and  giallo  antico, 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  early  Chriftians, 
and  applied  as  decorations  to  their  newly 
crcAed  churches.  The  flatues  were  widely 
difperlcd,  as  having  been  thrown  afide,  cither 
from  ignorance  of  their  value,  or  religious 
prejudice.  Some  of  them  were  fcarcely  a 
foot  beneath  the  foil,  and  in  many  inftances 
had  been  broken  by  the  plough.  The  firft 
valuable  difcovery  was  of  the  M.  Aurelius> 
larger  than  life,  now  at  Shelburne-houfc ;  near 
it  was  a  duplicate  of  poor  workmanfhip,  bro- 
ken into  many  pieces.  A  head  which  Mr. 
H.  placed  on  Lord  Shelburne's  ftatue  mull 
have  belonged  to  one  of  them.  The  Melea- 
ger,  the  ornament  of  the  fame  coUeftion,  and 
one  of  the  fined  ftatues  in  England,  was  like- 
wife  found  there  ;  and  the  "  Paris  Equeflris,** 

in 
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in   fmall,    which   pailed  by  pulrchafe    from 
Iklr-  Jenkins  to  J,  Smith  Barry,  Efq. 

The  Difcobolos  was  next  brought  to  lights 
in  good  prefervation  in  all  its  parts,  although 
a  little  injured  by  time.  The  attitude,  in 
particular,  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  thofe  happy 
produdions  of  the  ancients  which  cannot  be 
improved  or  excelled,  and  now  attracts  th6 
notice  of  virtuofi  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem, 
where  the  buft  of  Serapis  holds  a  diftinguifh- 
cd  pla4:c;  a  piece  of  fculpture,  of  which 
Mr.  H.  never  difcovcred  a  duplicate.  Of 
this  cava,  likewife,  are  the  Venus,  now  Mr. 
Corbet's ;  and  a  draped  Venus,  now  reftored, 
and  called  "  Viftrix,^*  in  Mr.  Smith  Barry's 
colleAion ;  a  torfb  of  Apollo,  and  a  Faun  fit-^ 
ting,  in  fmall  life,  fcnt  to  Mufcovy  by  M.  dc 
Coch,  of exquifite  workmanfhip.  Lord  Landf* 
downe's  Amazon  is  alfo  one  of  the  fortunate 
difcoveries    at    the    cava   of   '*  Tor    Colom^ 

After  opening  eight  different  excavations 
at  Porto,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  during  the  courfe  of  one  winter, 
without  fuccefs  (excepting  the  Wolf  and 
fmall   Naval  Viftory,  found  at  Comazzano, 

Bb  3  now 
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now  in  the  Muf.  Pi6-Clcm.)  Mr,  Hi  refblvtl 
to  explore  Alhano.  There  he  difcx)vcrc<l  a  fine 
ilatue  of  a  young  man  without  a  head,  now  in 
the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  a  fccnic  figure  claimed  by 
cardinal  Albano>  &c.  During  the  procefi  of 
thefe  fearches  at  Albano,  he  was  advifed  by 
ibme  friends  at  Genxano  to  try  bis  fortune  io 
fcveral  fpots  in  that  vicinity.  The  greater  part 
of  them  had  been  previoufly  dug  up  by  order 
of  cardinal  Lrancellotti,  and  the  event  of 
courfe  was  unfavourable.  Monte  Cagnolo  alone 
tnfwered  his  expedations,  which  is  a  fmalt 
hill  between  Genzano  and  Civita-Lavinia, 
the  ancient  Lanuvium,  commanding  a 
rich  profpcd:  towards  Vcllctri  and  the  fea. 
From  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
ruinsy  and  the  many  relics  found  there^  it  ii 
conjeAured  to  have  been  the  fite  of  the  villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  he  built  adiacent 
to  the  ancient  Lavinium.  This  fpot,  in  fuc- 
ceffive  ages,  had  been  converted  into  a  vine* 
yard,  and  confequcntly,  ftrippcd  of  its  orna- 
ments,  fome  of  which  were  thrown  promif-- 
cuoufly  into  one  room,  about  ten  feet  undei 
ground.  The  moft  remarkable  were,  th^ 
two  JFauns  of  exquifite  Greek  fculpture,  with 
the  names  of  the  artifts ;  the  Vafe,  of  a  ge- 
neral 
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tieral  fomt  and  tafbe^  inferic»r  to  none  extant ; 
and  the  groupe  of  a  Greyhound  Dog  careiT- 
ing  a  Bitch,  in  Mr.  Townley  s  coUedion. 
The  companion  of  the  latter,  found  at  the 
fame  time  and  place,  is  now  much  admired 
in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  Mr,  Townley  is  like- 
wife  pofleflcd  of  one  of  the  two  groupes  of 
A6beon  devoured  by  his  own  Dogs,  and  the 
two  fmall  Victories  lacrificing  a  Bull,  which 
arc  fome  of  the  beft  known,  in  relievo.  Two 
other  Dogs,  which  were  alfo  difcovered  at 
Monte  Cagnolo,  Mr.  Jenkins  procured,  and  it 
is  a  fmgular  co-incidence,  that  fo  many  Dogs 
ihould  have  been  found  in  a  place  which  iHU 
retains  a  name  of  that  import.  It  belongs  to 
the  college  of  St.  Buonaventura.  Befides 
thcfe  excellent  Specimens  of  ancient  art,  heap- 
ed together  in  one  room,  Mr.  Hamilton  found 
a  head  or  buft  in  the  charafter  of  Melcager,  in 
the  higheft  prefervation,  now  Mr.  Townley*s> 
and  only  one  large  ftatue  of  Paris,  which  was 
placed  by  Lord  Temple  at  Stowe,  with  others 
of  merit,  particularly  an  Adonis  of  uncommon 
beauty,  dug  up  at  the  Villa  Fonfega.  Mr.  H. 
cftcemed  the  MonU  Cagmlo  to  have  been  one 
of  the  richeft  mines  of  antiques  which  he 
opened  while  refidcnt  at  Rome. 

Bb  4  At 
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:  At  Nemi,  which  had  been  already  explored^ 
he  found  the  young  Cupid  holding  a  Vdk, 
and  difpofed  of  it  to  Mr.  Lyde  Brown. 


DlSCOVEREb    ix    i/P^. 

Gaeta>  a  huft  of  fine  fculpture ;  a  flatue  of 
Sabina;  another  of  Germanicus.  A  head  of  M. 
Agrippa  of  the  bcft  \5r0rkmanfhip ;  another  of 
Tiberius  with  the  civic  crown ;  a  flatue  of 
Caligula  with  a  cuirafs ;  Diana  fuccin6ta  of 
great  beauty ;  Nemefis,  &c. 

Excavation  at  0/iia  on  the  fea  Ihore.  By 
permiffion  of  cardinal  Surbelloni,  Mr.  H.  bc^ 
gan  his  inveiligations  in  this  vaft  field  of  an* 
tiquity,  at  a  fpot  called  Poria  Marina,  as  pror 
mifing  the  difcovery  of  many  objeAs  of  tafle. 
From  the  ground  plan  of  the  ruins,  it  became 
evident,  that  they  were  the  fite  of  public 
*'  Thermae  maritimae,'*  and  from  many  in- 
fcriptions  which  were  found,  compofcd  of 
letters  of  an  unufual  fize,  we  may  colled 
that  they  had  been  frequently  repaired  dur^ 
ing  the  reigns  of  fucceflivc  cniperors,  as  low 

a* 
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u  Conftantine.  One,  very  elegant,  was  given 
by  Mr.  H.  to  cardinal  Albagine.  There 
were  prcx)fs  that  Hadrian,  the  proteftor  of 
the  fine  arts,  had  embellifhed  thefe  baths  by 
many  magnificent  works.  The  firft  ftatue 
which  was  recovered  from  its  long  fepulture, 
was  the  fine  Antinous,  as  the  deity  of  Abnn* 
dance.  Mr.  Smith  Barry  was  the  purchaier, 
and  it  equals  any  ftatue  of  that  fubjeft,  of  any 
colieftion  in  Europe.  Near  to  the  Antinous 
lay  an  inferior  ftatue  of  iEfculapius,  and  an- 
other of  his  daughter  Hygeia,  very  entire, 
large  life,  and  of  confiderable  merit.  The 
laft  noticed  was  fold  with  feveral  others  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hefs-Caffel.  A  torfo>  broken 
ofT  under  the  knees,  appeared  next,  of  which 
there  is  a  duplicate  at  the  Capitol,  the  head 
not  its  own,  the  whole  being  reftored  by 
Monfieur  Le  Gros.  Mr.  H.  reftored  this 
torlb,  as  Diomede  carrying  off  the  Palladium, 
and  fold  it  to  Lord  Lanfdowne,  but  it  was 
a  duplicate  of  Myron's  Difcobolus,  fimilar  to 
that  in  Mr.  Townley's  coUcftion. 

At  Porta  Marina,  which  had  been  prc-oc- 
^upied,  and  its  ftores  exhaufted,  Mr.  H.  de- 
cUned  farther  inveftigation,  proceeding  to  a 

bath 


\ 
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hath  on  the  Ihore,  having  a  pavement  of 
Tcrd-antLque.  He  foon  dug  up  a  fin&  torfo 
of  a  young  man^  the  other  parts  much  muti^ 
latedy  and  the  head  not  to  be  found,  after  the 
moft  diligent  fearch.  The  Pope  claimed  it 
for  the  Muf.  Pio-Clcm. 

Mr.  Townlcy*s  fmall  Venus,  holding  a 
mirrour,  was  another  of  the  exquifite  oma« 
ments  of  this  bath.  Four  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercules,  entire,  and  with  their  proper  em- 
blems, were  found  at  a  fmall  diftance,  which 
are  now  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clcm.  with  the 
elegant  Tripod  Apollo.  Near  them,  were 
firft  feen  the  mother  of  Venus  and  the  Mufe, 
which  are  Mr.  Townlcy's,  and  coniidered  by 
Mr.  H.  as  fome  of  his  moft  happy  difco^ 
vcries.  The  "  mal  aria**  prevented  Mr:  H.'s 
men  from  working  at  Oftia ;  they  were  em- 
ployed during  its  prevalence  in  the  autumn, 
at  RofNa  'Decchia.  This  is  an  eftatc  belonging 
to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano,  about 
five  miles  from  Rome,  upon  the  road  to  Air 
bano,  and  that  of  Frafcati.  A  conilderablf 
ruin  is  feen  near  this  laft,  upon  the  right 
hand,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  th« 
remains  of  a  villa  of  Domitian*s  nuxfe.     Tbi^ 

opinion 
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opmioln  is  confirmed  by  fragments  of  coloflal 
ilatties,  and  the  excellence  of  the  fculpture. 
Mr.  Townley  has  the  two  buib  of  Marcellus, 
^kdicated  by  the  Decemviri,  and  a  companion, 
iwith  the  flecping  Mercury;  befide  whick 
Mrere  Lord  Lanfdovme's  i£fculapius,  the  fize 
of  life ;  the  Angularly  beautiful  Bacchante^ 
once  the  property  of  the  Honourable  Charles 
Grevillei  now  Mr.  Townley ;  and  the  bafib 
iielievo  of  the  three  Bacchantes  fent  to  Mr. 
Townley,  and  one  of  the  moft  eftimable  of 
thofe  which  this  fortunate  fpot  produced. 

Several  cavas  at  Palo  and  the  territory  o£ 
harlcia  proved  fruitlefs. 

At  Cq/ieUo  dl  Guidoy  Mr.  H.  was  more  fuc- 
ceisful.  This  place  belongs  to  the  hofpital 
of  S.  SpiritO;  about  twelve  miles  from  Home, 
on  the  road  to  Civita  Vccchia,  and  was  an^ 
cicntly  ''  Lorium/*  where  the  emperor  An* 
toninus  Pius  finifhed  his  days.  The  ground 
had  been  fcarcely  broken,  when  an  entire 
ilatue  of  a  w  oman  appeared,  with  her  head 
veiled,  and  holding  the  patera  in  one  hand, 
and  the  cornucopia  in  the  other ;  it  appeared 
to  be  a  Pietas.  Many  fmall  pieces  ci  ordi- 
nary workmanihip  followed,  moft  of  which 
^ere  mutilated,  excepting  a  draped  figure, 

fmall 
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fmall  life,  reprcfcnting  Domitia  with  the  at» 
tributes  of  Diana,  which  went,  with  •  the 
Pictas,  to  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  In  a  large 
yittina,  filled  with  earth,  was  found  a  Cupid, 
fmall  life,  bending  his  bow  as  Cupxd  Con- 
:Cjueror  of  Heroes,  which  is  exprcffed  by  the 
Lion  s  ikin  on  the  trunk,  alluding  to  tlie 
fpoils  of  Hercules.  This,  by  far  tiic  fineft 
known  fpecimen  of  the  fubjeft,  is  prefervcd 
in  Mr.  Townley's  cabinet.  It  has  a  iingula- 
jrity,  that  of  the  hand  holding  the  bow  per- 
fect, which  all  the  others  want.  No  figure 
recurs  fo  often  in  the  antique  as  this  Cupid, 
and  from  the  numerous  repetitions,  it  mufi 
be  judged,  not  only  to  have  been  a  favourite 
fubjed  with  the  Greeks,  but  one  likcwifc  in 
the  completion  of  which  the  art  feems  to 
have  reached  its  higheft  point  of  excel- 
lence. 

Mr.  H.  difcovered  a  Pericles  at  the  Oliveto 
of  TivoJi  (now  Mr.  Townley's),  a  repetition 
of  that  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  found  at  the 
Ijaie  of  CdfllgUone,  with  the  helii[iet. 

The  ancient  city  of  Gabii,  remarked  to 
have  been  defoUtte  in  the  days  of  Horace, 
(Frigidi  Gabii  and  Gabiis  defertior)  belongs 
to  prince  Borghefc.  The  fite  is  contigu- 
ous 
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ous  to  the  Lacus  Gabinus,  four  miles  on  the 
Via  Praeneftina.  In  1780,  by  the  prince's 
command,  Mr.  H,  began  the  excavation, 
which  produced  many  very  fine  ftatues  and 
bufts.  Thefe  were  all  reftored,  with  great 
{kill  and  efFeft,  and  are  now  placed  in  an 
edifice  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghe(e, 
which  was  built  for  their  reception.  The 
tnoft  eftcemed  are  a  Diana  and  Germanicus, 
in  a  charaAer  not  hitherto  known,  a  Pan, 
and  two  grand  columns  of  verde  antique. 
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SECTION    IX. 


DtspEESED  in  the  rcfidcnccs  of  fcvcral 
gentlemen  of  rank,  virtu,  and  opulence,  are 
{mall  numbers,  and  fmgle  marbled,  of  merit 
and  curiofity ;  equal  to  thofe  in  the  large  col- 
ledions  already  recited.  It  would  be  doing 
injuftice  to  the  tafte  of  the  pofleflbrs,  to  pafs 
over  them  without  notice  ;  and  I  Ihould  fear 
for  the  patience  of  my  readers,  if  I  continued 
details  with  former  minutenefs. 

I  fliall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  a 
fummary  view  of  them,  omitting  none  to- 
tally, but  thofe  of  which  I  have  not  been 
hitherto  able  to  obtain  intelligence. 

About  the  year  1740,  Mr.  Perry  brought 
many  bufts  of  antique  fculpture  from  Italy, 

which  are  now  fecn  in  the  venerable  manfion 
at  Penfliurft. 

At  Knowle,  in  Kent,  are  about  twelve  mar- 
bles, colleAed  by  the  late  duke  of  Doriet, 
3  Amongft 
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Amongft  them  are  a  ftatue  with  a  head  of 
Demofthenes,  from  the  Columbrano  palace 
at  Naples ;  a  fountain  Nymph  afleepi  found 
at  Roma  Vecchia,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton ;  a 
buft  of  Brutus,  with  a  dagger ;  another  call- 
ed Marcellus ;  a  head  of  Antinous,  from  Ha- 
drian's villa ;  and  thofe  of  the  firfl  triumvi* 
rate,  excepting  Crafius. 

At  Stowe,  are  about  twenty  buds  of  vari- 
ous merit  and  authenticity.  Of  the  few 
datueSf  the  NarcilTus  has  been  much  reftored, 
but  the  torfo  is  a  very  fine  and  genuine  an*^ 
tique.  There  are  likewife  a  Paris  Judex  more 
perfeA,  and  a  very  curious  farcophagus,  found 
at  Hadrian's  villa,  reprefenting  a  facrifice,  ia 
a  groupe  of  fix  figures.  On  the  top  is  a  nakt 
figure  lying  on  a  ferpent  -. 

At 

a  Infcription. 

D.  M. 
ANTONIO  PACVVIO  F.  FECIT  SVO 
ETERENNIO  FILIO  SVO  M 
ISSIMO  IMP.  TRAIANI  CAE 
SARIS  AVGVSTI  GERMANI 
G.  SERVO  DISPENSATORI  MONTANIANO. 

For 
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At  Blenheim  are  a  few,  but  not  remark- 
able. The  boaft  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's collcftion  are  the  Arundelian 
gems. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  employed  Brettmgham 
to  procure  fome  bufts,  which  are  in  ge- 
neral of  a  good  ftyle.  They  arc  now  at 
Houghton,,  in  the  poffbflion  of  Lord  Chol- 
mondley.  '  -^  ' 

Thofe  colleftcd  by  his  fon,  Horace  Wal- 
pole, now  at  Strawberry -hill,  are  greatly  Su- 
perior, and  may  vie  with  the  beft  of  their 
defcription  in  England.  The  Jupiter  Serapis 
and  Caligula,  bufts  in  bafaltes  and  bronze, 
but  efpecially  the  Eagle  in  marble,  found  in 
1742,  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  are 
very  excellent. 

Sir  Richard  Hoare's  antique  flatues  of 
Juno  or  Cares,  at  Stourhead,  is  not  cclipfcd 

For  a  fimilar  purpofe,  a  ferpent  was  wrapped  round  the 
large  hieroglyphic  egg,  in  the  temple  of  the  Diofcuri,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  renewal  of  life  from  a  (late  of  death. 
Upon  the  fame  account,  the  ferpent  was  an  attendant  on 
«£fculapius,  and  became  the  mythological  figure  of  medi- 
cine. Bryant's  Mythology,  v.  ii.  309.  fiacon's  Works, 
vol.  V.  p.  462. 

b7 
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by  the  Hercules  of  Ryfsbrack,  excellent  a$ 
it  is. 

At  Shuckborough,  in  Staffordfhire,  Mr,  An* 
ion  has  a  coniiderablc  coUeflion  ^, 

The  late'  marquis  of  Rockingham  placed 
feveral  ftatues  and  bufts  at  Wentworth-houfe, 
in  YorkihirCt 

At  St.  Ann's  hill,  are  the  bufts  of  Sappho, 
Trajan,  Cicero  in  gialla  Sienna,  and  Demo-» 
critus,  which  were  brought  from  a  houfe  at 
Kingfgate,  in  the  ifle  of  Thanet,  built  by  the 
late  Lord  Holland,  as  a  correct  imitation  of 
Cicero's  Formian  villa,  at  Baias.     Mr.  Fox 

has  removed  them  to  his  prefent  refidencc  at 
St.  Ann  s  Hill. 

Amongft  a  few  antiques  of  value  at  Lord 
Befborough's  houfe,  at  Roehampton,  is  the 
torfo  of  Venus,  which  its  former  poffeflbr. 
Baron  Stofch,  one  of  the  firft  connoifTeurs  of 
his  day,  would  not  allow  to  be,  in  any  de-» 
gree,  inferior  to  the  Venus  de'  Medici. 

There  was  another  in  England  of  nearly 


^  Statues  of  Adonis,  Thalia,  and  of  the  emperoar  Tra« 
jan,  in  the  attitude  of  haranguing  his  army,  are  particu^ 
larized  by  Mr.  Pennant.  Journey  from  Liondcn  Xq 
Chefter. 


C  C  equal 
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equal  prctcnfions,  which  was  reftored  by  Wil- 
ton, when  the  duke  of  Richmond*s ;  and  was 
unfortunately  burned  in  his  houie  at  White* 
halL  It  had  belonged  to  Mr.  W.  Lock.  A 
beautiful  head  of  Atalanta,  Hkewife  ffom  Mr. 
L.  was  deftroyed  by  the  iame  accident. 

Lord  Yarborough  has  a  few  antiques,  and 
one,  a  head  of  Niobe,  is  acknowledged  as  th^ 
genuine  workmanfhip  of  Scopas*  It  is  much 
fuperior  to  the  head  of  Niobe,  in  the  celc-* 
brated  groupe  at  Florence ;  and  was  a  preitfnt 
from  Lord  Exeter. 

:  A  fountain  Nymph  and  feveral  other  good 
ftatues  were  coUeiSted  by  the  late  Lord  Ca« 
melford. 

Sir  Johti  Macpherfon*s  marbles  are  more 
ftUA  than  numerous,  as  they  confift  of  about 
twenty  mutilated  heads,  and  two  imall 
figures  which  are  imperfeA. 

Sir  William  Strickland,  near  Scarborough^ 
has  about  twelve  pieces,  which  are  wofthjp 
notice,  and  judicioufly  colleded. 

Mr.  Brand  HoUis,  near  Chelmsford,  in 
Cflcx,  pofleiTes  about  twenty  antique  mar- 
bles, amongft  which  are  figures*  bufts,  heads^ 
iarcophagi,  fepulchral  ums,  &c.  of  confider- 
able  merit  and  variety. 

Of 
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Of  Etiiufcan  YB&s,  extepting  thofc  fold  by 
ir  Wilfiam  Hamilton  to  the  Britifh  Mu* 
fcum  in  177 z,  for  8000/.  the  firft  cdUcc-^ 
lion  in  England  was  that  made  by  I^d 
Cawdor,  and  fold  by  au^ion  in  1 8co^  Mr.. 
Greaves  has  lately  brought  fome>  extremely 
beautiful  and  perfcft,  from  Rome* 

It  mull:  be  a  fubjeft  of  general  Regret  to 
virtuofi,  that  fbmc  of  the  fingularly  fine  col* 
le6):ion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  made  dur-* 
ing  his  long  tefidcnce  at  Naples,  with  fo 
much  tafte  and  judgment,  were  wrecked  in 
the  CoioiTus  man  of  war,  near  the  Scilly 
Ulands,  ill  1798*^* 

Of  fmall  bronzes,  Egyptian,  Etrufcan,  and 
Grecian,  the  moft  valuable,  both  for  fcicncc 
tod  felecfkipn,  arc  thofe  in  the  cabinet  of  Mn 
R.  P.  Knightv  The  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
are  unrivalled  ih  England. 

•  A  large  nola  vafc  was  fold  for  47/.  ^s.  and  another 
ifiudi  larger,  and  the  companion  to  one  in  the  Vatican, 
iforfiS/.  5J. 

*  l\\  17^1,  he  publiflicd  the  firft  volum^of  a  "  Col* 
leflioQ  of  Engravings  from  ancient  VafcSj  moftly  of  pure 
Greek  workmanlhip/'  and  the  fecond  in  1795.  Eight 
large  cafes,  containing  antiques,  out  of  twenty-four,  were 
configped  to  the  ColofluS)  and  are  confequently  loft,  after 
haVing  been  buried  in  .the  ruins  of  Herculaaeum  and  Pom« 
peii,  almoil  two  thoufand  years. 

C  c  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Hawkins  has  lately  brought  from 
the  Levant  a  bronze  patera,  which  was 
founds  with  eleven  others,  at  Dodona.  The 
ftory  rcprefented  is  either  Paris  and  Helen 
Adonis,  with  Profcrpine  in  inferis,  or  Venus 
and  Anchifes.  The  execution  is  in  the  very 
firft  ftyle  of  excellence. 

A  bas-relief  of  Niobe  and  her  children, 
found  near  Naples,  and  intended  as  a  prefent 
from  his  Sicilian  majefty  to  his  brother  of 
Spain,  was  taken  at  fea,  and  purchalcd  by 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon.     The  fubjeft, 
as  we  learn  from  Winckelmann,  is  extremely 
rare  in  the  antique.     This  marble  is  beyond 
any  comparifon  with  that  at  Wilton,  or  any 
of  the  fame  fubjcft  in  England.     It  is  now 
in  the  pofleffion  of  J.  B.  S.  Morritt,  Efq.  of 
Rokeby,  in  Yorklhirc,  the  able  inveftigator  of 
the  plains  of  Troy  \     Lord  Cawdor  had  a  bas- 
xelief  of  a  female  carrying  a  triumphal  wreath 
towards  a  temple,  formerly  in  the  Negroni 
colleftion;  it  was  fold  for  113  guineas. 

During    the  laft  thirty   years,    fince   the 

•  (Mon.  Incd.  T.  ii.  p.  119.)  There  arc  two  bas-re- 
lie&,  fo  often  the  fubjed  of  the  poets,  only  at  Rome,  in 
the  Alboni  and  Borghele  collections. 

tafie 
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tafte  for  antique  fculpturc  has  prevailed 
in  England,  feveral  collections  have  un- 
dergone the  common  viciffitudes  df  pro- 
perty. 

Mr.  Lyde  Brown  ^  whofe  marbles  Were 
very  frequently  changed  by  fale  and  pur- 
chafe,  about  the  year  1 787,  difpofed  of  the 
whole  to  the  agent  of  the  cmprefs  of  Rullia, 
for  zSfOool^.  There  is  a  (ingularly  fine  buft 
of  Lucius  Verus . 

At  Mr.  Chace  Price's  auAion,  were  a  Ve- 
nus Salutifera,  and  feveral  vafes  of  confider- 
able  value. 

Amongft  Mr.  Beaumont's  ftatucs  were  a 
Cupid  and  the  Eagle,  in  marble,  now  Mr. 
Tow:nley's.  There  were,  likewifc,  a  coloffal 
Venus,  and  one  of  a  fmall  fize. 

When  Mr.  Jennings  difpofed  of  the  an- 
tiques  he    had  procured  at    Rome,  a  dog^ 

_  ^ 

fimilar  to  that  at   Florence,    found  a   pur- 

'  A  catalogue  of  this  colle£lion,  which  was  as  Wiiii«- 
bledon,  was  printed  in  1787. 

s  This  fum  was  to  be  remitted  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia 
to  her  agent,  who  failed,  when  Mr.  Brown  had  received  only 
the  firft  inftalment.  The  magnificent  Catherine  refifted 
every  folicitation  to  indemnify  him,  and  availed  bet  (elf  of 
the  poiTeflton  of  the  oiarbles. 

C  c  3  chafer 
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chafer  in  Mr,  Duncombe  of  Yorkfhirc,  for 
ioool. 

Ati  Athleta  of  the  early  Greek  feulpturo 
'was  fold  at  the  fame  time,  to  Lord  Ca- 
^ogan. 

-  The  former  gentleman  has,  likewife,  a 
Pifcobolus,  from  Mr.  W,  Lock's  coUeftion, 
of  which  there  is  a  repetition  in  the  MuC 
Pio-Clem.  Mr.  Townley's  Difcobolus  is  de-^ 
livering  the  quoit  and  ftooping  forward,  with 
the  left  arm  thrown  back.  Mr.  Duncombc*s 
has  juft  delivered  it,  and  has  the  right  arm 
ftill  extended  as  watch'mg  its  fuccefsjt  with 
another  quoit  in  the  left. 

A  few  marbles,  colleAed  by  Lor-d  Vere,  at 
Hanworth,  were  fold  in  1798. 

Lord  Bateman  has  a  Mcrcur}^  and  LorcJ 
Exeter  a  Bacchus;  either  of  which  would 
grace  any  coUcdlion,  even  in  Italy. 

I  muft  not  omit,  that  in  this  tingdom  arc 
fome  v^fes  of  extraordinary  elegance  and  cxe- 
<;ution,     The  Barharini  vafe  ^,  i^ow  the  duke 

of 

*  An  account  of  the  Barbarini  vafe  is  given  hy  LumiC- 
4cn,  Antiq.  of  Rome,  p.  68;  M.  D'Hancarvillc,  Mr. 
Wedgewood,  and  in  fcventeen  other  publications.     It  i^ 
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of  Portland's,  is  admiraibly  dciJpribed  by  Dr. 
Darwin.  One  at  Warwick  Caftk,  extreme- 
ly large  and  fine,  was  fent  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Lord  Cawdor  had  another  of  fu- 
perior  fculpturc  and  nearly  as  large,  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  palace,  and  brought 
from  the  villa  Lanti ;  at  his  fale  it  produced 
700  guineas.  The  Nuptial  vafe,  at  Wilton, 
and  thofe  already  noticed  in  the  catalogues  of 
Mr.  Townley  and  Mr.  Blundcll,  reflcft  credit 
on  their  owners. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  the 
antique.  There  are,  moreover,  in  England, 
feveral  fpecimens  of  the  arts,  after  their  revival 
in  Italy,  as  well  original,  as  bronze  calls  from 
the  more  celebrated  flatucs,  to  which  (as  I 
attempt  only  a  catalogue)  I  will  flightly 
advert. 

When  the  gallant  and  accompliflied  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  had  been  vicftorious 
in  the  lifts  of  Florence,  the  grand  duke  pre* 

compofed  of  glafs,  the  figures  of  white  opake,  raifed  on  a 
ground  of  blue.  The  fubjc6t  evidently  refers  to  the  Eleu- 
finian  myfteries.  . 

"  Or  bid  mortality  rgoice  and  mourn 

0*er  the  fine  formi  of  Portland*!  myftic  am.** 

Dakwsm,  c.  21.  1.  SI. 

Cc  4  fented 
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fcnted  him  with  a  ihield,  wrought  in  filvcf. 
It  was  the  work  of  Johannes  Stradcnus,  a 
celcbf  ated  artift  of  the  Florentine  fchool.  On 
the  convex  part  is  reprefcnted  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Hetrurians  and  the  Romans, 
where  the  former  are  defeated  by  Cobles,  at 
a  bridge.  The  infide  is  embcllifhed  by  two 
ftories,  thofe  of  Mutius  ScaeVola  thrufting  his 
hand  into  the'  fire,  and  Q.  Curtius  leaping 
into  the  gulf.  This  beautiful  piece  of  work- 
manfhip,  and  venerable,  on  account  of  the 
anecdote  attached  to  it,  is  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  now  preferved  at  Norfolk 
houfe. 

Of  the  fame  aera  and  flyle  of  execution  is 
a  Bell,  at  Strawberry-hill,  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini. Lord  Be  (borough  has  a  buft  of  Dc- 
mofthenes,  by  the  fame  artift. 

King  Charles  I.  had  the  Gladiator  of  the 
Villa  Borghefe,  by  Bernini ;  which  produced 
300/.  at  his  fale,  and  is  now  at  Houghton. 
But  his  Neptune  and  Glaucus,  fo  long  the 
ornament  of  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Ne- 
groni, at  Rome,  pafled  from  Sir  Jofhua  Key*- 
nolds  to  Lord  Yarborough,  who  has  given 
them  to  Mr.  Aufrere,  at  Chelfca, 

Others   may    be  claflcd  together,  as  the 
3  bronze 
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bfonze  Borghefe  Gladiator,  which  once  ftood 
in  St.  James*s  park,  now  at  Hampton  Court. 
A  flceping  Venus,  at  Holkham,  and  Her- 
cules, at  Wanftcad,  by  Delveaux ;  the  Ve- 
nus ;  the  Wreftlers ;  the  Whetter ;  and  the 
Faun  from  the  Medici  gallery,  by  Soldani 
Bcnzi,  at  Blenheim.  There  is  likewife  the 
model  of  Bernini's  Fountain  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  at  Rome,  the  original  of  which  Lord 
Arundel  offered  to  purchafe.  At  Sion-houfe  is 
the  dying  Gladiator,  by  Valadicr,  which  is  re- 
peated at  Wilton,  with  the.Farnefe  Hercules, 
by  Vcrepoil.  The  beft  call  in  plaiftcr  of  Paris 
in  England,  is  the  Venus  dc'  Medicis  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Lock,  at  Norbury  park,  with 
fome  others  by  Torenti,  at  Rome,  repetitions 
of  which  Mr.  Lawrence  has  likewife  pro- 
cured. The  Hercules  Farnefe,  at  Somerfet- 
houfe,  acquires  from  its  prefent  ftation ',  ail 
cffeA  equal  to  the  original. 

Deiigns, 

i  Statties,  from  the  antique,  by  the  artifts  of  the  French 
academy,  are  the  Artemifia,  NarcKTus,  and  Galatea,  at 
Vcrfailles,  by  Des  Jardins.  Hamadryad,  by  Leranbert, 
and  Mik)  of  Crotona,  by  Puget,  the  Michelagnoulo  of 
France.  There  are  likewife  his  groupe  of  Perfeus  and 
Andromeda,  Maury's  Tritons,  Faunus,  Flora,  and  Venus 

de 
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DeiignSy  after  die  antique,  in  flatuaiy  are  rare, 
Mr.  Wilton  has  finiihed  a  buil:  of  Milo  Cro- 
toniates  at  Blenheim,  and  Mr.  Bacon  a  flatue 
of  NarciiTus^  for  which  he  was  decreed  a 
premium  by  the  fociety  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts  and  fciences.  But  the  moft 
happy  effort  of  this  art  in  England,  is  the 
Hercules  of  Rysfbrack,  already  mentioned. 

At  Rome,  there  is  now  flourifhing  in  great 
celebrity,  Antonio  Canova,  a  Venetian  fculp- 
tor,  who  has  completed,  after  the  antique, 
Cupid  and  Pfyche,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
Hercules  and  Lycus  with  the  Neflaean  Shirt. 
The  two  former  approach  nearly  to  Grecian 
excellence,  both  in  character  and  fwcetncfs ; 
and  the  latter  has  all  the  force  of  the  unfiniih- 
cd  torfos  of  Michelagnuolo.  Bernini's  groupe 
of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  the  Borghcfe  villa, 
is  left  far  behind;  and  M.  Agnuolo  would 
have  found  a  competitor  for  fame,  had  he 
been  ccmtemporary  with  Canova. 

Lord  Cawdor  is  poffeffed  of  an  exquiiite 


de  Medici  by  Coyfevox.  Al  Marly,  arc  Hippomanes  and 
Daphne  in  marble  by  CouAoo.  The  royal  gankos  aie 
l>eopled  like  the  Elyfian  fields,  bat  the  aboTemeiidoaed 
may  be  noticed  amongft  a  crowd* 

ftatUQ 
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fbsftue  <Jf  Cupid,  which  amply  entitles  this 
iingular  artift  to  the  higheft  commendation. 

In  purfuance  of  the  original  plan  of  theie 
pages,  the  modern  ftatuary,  now  to  be  feeli 
at  Oxford,  will  be  the  fubjeA  of  obfervation. 

About  the  year  1630,  Hubert  Le  Socur,  a 
native  of  France,  who  had  ftudied  under  the 
famous  John  of  Bologna*^,  arrived  in  England. 
If  he  was  affociated  with  Pierre  Tacca,*  who 
finifhed  the  horfe  in  the  equeftrian  ftatue  of 
Henry  IV.  in  1610,  left  incomplete  on  the 
death  of  his  mafter  John  of  Bologna,  two 
years  preceding*  he  muft  have  been  far  ad- 
vanced in  life.  Three  only  of  his  works  in 
bronze  are  now  known  with  certainty  to 
^xift.  The  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Charles  I.  n 
buft  of  the  fame  monarch  with  a  cafque  in 
the  Roman  ftyle,  and  a  ftatue  in  armoiu*  of 
William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord 
High  Chamberlain  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
The  laft  was  given  to  the  Univerfity  by  T, 


^  The  Cain  and  Abel  by  John  Bologna  given  to  Charles  T. 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  was  afterward  prefented  to  Villier^ 
X)uke  of  Backingham,  who  placed  it  in  the  garden  of 
York-houfe.  There  is  a  caft  in  lead  in  the  quadran^  ef 
^r^^-nofe  College,  probably  iaken  from  this  original. 

Earl 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  about  the  time  of  the 
reftoration.  The  air  of  this  ftatue  is  very 
noble,  and  the  proportions  juft,  but  it  is  now 
fecn  to  infinite  difadvantage,  having  been 
cooped  up  in  a  part  of  the  pi6hire  gallery, 
very  low,  and  of  a  few  feet  only  in  diameter. 
Surely  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  had  been 
a  more  appropriate  ftation.  It  was  intended 
to  be  larger  than  liie;  but  it  is  now  placed  & 
near  the  eye,  that  the  figure  is  gigantic. 

The  cqueftrian  ilatue  of  Charles  I.  was  ori- 
ginally made  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1633, 
as  the  archives  of  that  noble  family  Ihcw. 
How  it  was  concealed  during  the  interregnum 
is  well  known;  and  that  it  was  creded  at 
Charing  Crofs  in  1678.  Le  Soeur  made 
likewife  a  model  of  it,  one  foot  and  an  inch 
high,  which  was  in  the  royal  coUeftionK 
There  is  likewife  a  buft  of  Charles  I.  in  a 
Roman  cafquc  by  Le  Soeur,  at  Stourhead* 

'  At  Gothurft,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Digbys,  arc  two 
bufts  in  bronze  which  cannot  be  attributed,  by  any  proof, 
either  to  Le  Soeur  or  Fanelli,  although  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  one  or  both  thefe  artifts  were  empbyed.  The  ftyle 
of  tliefe  buftg  is  different ;  in  the  antique,  and  the  Vandyke 
or  diefs  of  the  times.  They  reprefent  the  Lady  Venctia, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 

Franccfco 
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Franccfco  FancUi,  a  Florentine,  Ihared  the 
royal  patronage.  The  lofs  of  one  eye  did  not 
prevent  his  attaining  to  excellence  as  a  fculp- 
tor;  though  evidently  inferior  to  Le  Soeur. 
Archbifliop  Laud  employed  him  to  caft  the 
ftatues  of  Charles  and  Henrietta  to  decorate 
the  new  colonnade  which  he  had  built  at 
St.  John  s  College,  after  a  defign  of  Inigo 
Jones.  Fanelli  was  paid  400/.  for  them. 
Others  of  his  works  have  confiderable  merit; 
particularly  the  figure  of  Lord  Cottington, 
and   the   buft   of  his    lady  in  Weftminller 

Abbey. 

In  the  Cathedral  at  Gloucefter,  are  two 
recumbent  figures  in  white  marble  of  uncom- 
mon excellence.  They  reprefcnt  Alderman 
Blackleach  and  his  wife,  and  are  dated  1 639 : 
Apparently,  they  are  moft  minute  copies  from 
Vandyke,  and  are  fo  much  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
abovcmentioned,  known  as  the  works  of 
Fanelli,  that  I  cannot  hefitate  to  attribute 
them  to  that  fculptor.  Judge  Bridgeman's 
effigy  at  Ludlow,  in  the  drefs  of  the  age  of 
Charles  the  firft,  may  poffibly  be  like  wife  by 
his  hand.  Neither  of  thefe  monuments  are 
claimed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  in  his  own  lift 
given  by  Mr.  Walpolc,    and  are  indeed  of 

workmanihip 
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workmanship  very  iuperior^  in  point  o/  tratll 
and  elegance.  Several  finall  copies  ftojn 
the  antique  are  mentioned  in  Vandcrdort*^ 
catalogue  of  the  royal  colleAion^  which  havo 
been  diiperfed.  He  was  a  contemporaiy  with 
Algardi,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  th^  ftu-* 
died  in  the  fame  fchool  of  fculpture.  By  the 
wniverfal  fame  of  Bernini,  king  Charles  was 
induced  to  procure  the  bufls  of  himfclf  and 
the  queen,  by  his  hand.  The  king's"^  bufi 
was  fold  by  the  parliament  in  1653  for  800 A 
Bernini  had  received  1 000  Roman  crowns  fo^ 
it ;  but  the  civil  wars  prevented  his  beginning 
that  of  the  royal  confort.  Having  been  re- 
placed in  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  it  was 
laid  to  have  been  coniiimed  in  the  fire  which 
happened  there  in  1697.     There  arc  coi^ec^ 

^  This  buft  was  taken  from  a  pidture  by  Vandyke,  ii^ 
which  the  full  face>  the  three  quarter,  and  the  profile,  are 
exhibited  together.  Bernini's  obfervatioa  upon  the  firlk 
fight,  is  quoted  by  the  lovers  c^phyiiognomy.  Mr.  Biikeri 
who  took  the  pi6lure  to  Rome,  gave  about  iy>J.  for'hh 
own  buft,  which  was  fold  at  Sir  P.  Leley*s  fale,  and  is  now 
Lord  Hardwickc's.  Rysibrack  finifded  a  bud  of  king 
Chartes  in  marble  from  a  caft  of  Bemini^s,  fer  the  late  6. 
A.  Selwyn,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Mile.  Fagnani,  notf 
Countefs  of  Yarmouth .  Lady  Jane  Cheyney *s  n^oDuiiieDt 
at  Chelfea  is  likewife  by  Bernini,  for  which  he  recelvfj 
joc/.  There  is  a  bronze  buft  «f'C.  L  in  Haramcrfinith 
Cii?apeL 

1  turcft 
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tures  to  the  contrary;  but  the  buil:  has  dtiap- 
peared  from  the  time  of  that  event''. 

At  Ail  Souls  College  is  a  ibttue  of  Colonel 
Codrington,  the  founder  of  their  library,  in  a 
Roman  military  Sagum,  by  Sir  Henry  Cheerc« 
The  reprefenting  an  Engliih  foldier  as  a  Eo^ 
man,  is  a  facrifice  of  truth  to  tafte.  We  maj 
ice  livith  what  eScA  he  would  have  been 
carved  in  full  uniform  in  the  equeftrian  efiigjr 
of  William  duke  of  Cumberland,  in  Cavcndiib 
Square.  Although  omitted  by  Mr.  Walpolc^ 
probably  becaufe  a  living  artifb,  Cheere  hu 
acquitted  himfelf  in  this  ftatue,  above  medio- 
crity. 

Of  the  works  of  Rysfbrack,  and  his  compe-* 
titor  Roubiliac,  Oxford  can  boafl;  a  few  i^-* 
cimens ;  but  thofe  of  the  latter  are  inferioc 
to  others  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Radcliffe*s  ila* 
tue,  in  his  library,  by  Rysfbrack,  has  ftrong 
refemblance,  without  grace.  Mr.  Lock's  fla- 
tue  at  Chriftchurch,  by  Roubiliac,  is  encum* 
bered  with  drapery,  without  ilyle  or  chacac« 
ter.  either  antique  or  modem.    In  what  ichool 


*  '*  Charles,  to  late  tijnes  to  be  tranfmitted  fiiiTr 
ASigcitd  bis  figure  to  Bcrniai's  care.*' 

Fops  Epift.  Hor.  ep«  i.  ^a 
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of  fculpturc  Rysibrack  was  formed,  Mr.  WaU 
pole  has  not  ipecified.  His  firft  appearance 
in  England  was  about  the  year  1 7:20,  when 
the  ftatuarics  of  Paris,  particularly  Lc  Pautre, 
Vanclevc,  Bouchardon,  and  Le  Gros,  enjoyed 
the  firft  reputation,  and  had  many  fchoiars, 
whofe  invention  was  exhaufted  in  the  claffi- 
cal  fopperies  of  the  royal  gardens.  Wherc- 
cver  he  acquired  the  elements  of  his  art,  the 
talents  of  a  mafterly  artift  were  expanded  in 
England,  to  our  honour,  as  a  nation.  His 
bronze  equeftrian  ftatue  of  King  William®  at 
Briftol,  and  hi3  monument  of  Bifhop  Hough 
in  Worcefter  cathedral,  I  would  feleA  as  his 
faperior  works.  Rysft)rack,  in  his  principal 
figures,  was  generally  happy  in  the  choice  of 
his  attitudes,  and  eminently  fo  in  this  prelate's; 
if  it  be  not  rather  theatrical,  the  only  fault 

•  The  bcft  in  England.  Two  antique  equeftrian  ftj* 
tues  only  remain.  The  M.  Aurelius  in  bronze  at  Rome, 
and  that  In  marble  of  Marcus  Nonnius  Balbus  at  Naples. 
France,  before  the  revolution »  poflefled  Henry  IV.  by 
John  of  Bologna,  at  Paris,  Louis  XIV.  by  Girardon,  iq 
the  place  dc  Vendome  ;  the  fame  at  Dijon  by  Le  Hongre, 
at  Rennes  by  Coyfevox.  Louis  XV.  at  Paris  by  Boqchir* 
don,  and  at  Bourdeaux  by  Le  Moyne.  There  is  an  equef- 
trian ftatue  of  George  III.  in  bronze,  by  Wilton,  placed 
in  Berkeley  Square, 

which 
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which  can  be  found  in  Mrs.  Nightingale's 
hionnment,  or  that*  of  General  Wade,  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey.  The  attention  is  feldom 
diverted  from  his  principal  figures  to  accom- 
paniments, as  in  many  modem  inftances; 
and  the  high  finiihing  of  his  draperies  is  ad* 
mirable^ 

The  bufls  by  his  hand  are,  John  Balliol, 
king  of  Scots,  at  Balliol  college ;  Alfred  at 
Univcrfity,  finilhcd  by  Wilton;  Gibbs  the 
architect,  in  the  RadclifF  Library ;  ■'  Dr.  R. 
Friend,  Archbiihop  Boulter,  and,  I  pre- 
fume,  the  bufts  of  George  I.  and  II.  at  Chrift- 
church. 

Roubiliac  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  a  city 
which  had  given  birth  to  feveral  of  the  moll 
famous  French  fculptors:  to  A.  Coyfevox> 
N.  Couflou,  and  L'Amoreux,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Roubiliac,  and,  with  fbme  probability, 
his  fellow-fcholar,  under  Couflou.  There  is 
a  want  of  fimplicity,  and  a  certain  French  air, 
in  all  the  works  of  this  artift;  from  which 
the  celebrated  flatue  of  Newton  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  is  by  no  means  exempt. 

At  Chriflchurch  are  fine  bufls  of  Dr.  Ma- 
thew  Lee,  Dr.  R.  Frewen,  and  one  of  the 
founder  at  All  Souls. 

Dd  In 
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In  fculpture,  as  well  as  in  painting,  thij 
kingdom  had  amply  encouraged  the  ingenious 
of  other  countries,  without  producing  any 
artifts  of  equal  merit,  till  the  appearance  of 
Grinling  Gibbons'",  whofe  ftatue  in  bronze  of 
James  II.  now  in  Scotland  Yard,  is  in  a  true 
Roman  ftyle^  In  minute  ornaments  carved  in 
wood.  Gibbons  has  no  equal.  His  works  in 
that  manner  are  frequent;  but  the  beft  arc  at 
Lord  Egrcmont's  at  Pctworth,  Windfor,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  at  Holm  Lacey»  In  the 
chapel  of  Trinity college,Oxford,  are  fbme  ftrik- 
ing  proofs  of  his  genius.  But  the  works  of  Ba- 
con, Banks,  Nollekins,  Wilton,  and  Flaxman, 
will  refcue  the  prelcnt  age  from  being  totally 
indebted  to  foreigners  for  perfection  in  llatuary. 
His  prefent  majefty  at  Chriftchurch  ',  a  bull, 

•  As  ftatuaries,  and  natives  of  England,  the  names  of 
Nicholas  Stone  and  Francis  Bird  fliould  not  be  pafled  over 
in  total  lilcnce.  Their  works  at  Oxford  however  exhibit 
little  more  than  the  imperfeAion  of  fculpture  in  Englsmd, 
when  they  were  cocifidcred  as  tlic  beft  artifts. 

'  There  arc  others  at  Somerfet  place,  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  Academy,  and  of  the  Society  of 
JVntiquaries. 

It  is  faid  of  Le  Moyne,  (culptor  to  Louis  XV.  that  during 
the  interval  from  1730  to  1773,  in  each  year,  he  finiihod 
three  or  four  bufts  of  that  monarch,  which  were  fcnt  to 
different  parts  of  France. 

by 
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I5y  tKe  firft-mentioned,  has  the  ftrength  of 
Bernini. 

In  the  hall  at  All  Souls  is  5  ftatue  of 
Judge  Blackftone,  fitting  and  haibited  in  hii 
magiftratical  charafter,  which  is  indeed  full 
of  fpirit  and  dignity.  It  comniands  atterition, 
and  exprefles  importance.  But  the  queftion 
iTefpcAing  the  coftume  will  occur  to  moft 
fpciftatorsj  and  Bacon  impofed  a  hard  tafk 
upon  himfclf  when  he  undertook  fuch  a  pro- 
fufion  of  wig  and  ermine^  Perhaps  fo  rigid 
an  adherence  to  veriiimilitude  may  be  in  moft 
inftances  rclaxe!d>  with  happier  effeft,  if  not 
totally  difpenfed  with.  Nothing,  however, 
between  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  the  drefs 
bf  the  titties  and  thfc  true  antique,  Ihould  be 
admitted  in  ftatuary.  Kent's  fancy  drefs  for 
Shakfpeare  in  Weftminfter  Abbey^  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerfet  at  Cambridge,  habited  as  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  are 
incorreft.  In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the  ftatues 
of  Johnfon  and  Howard,  both  by  Bacon,  arc 
in  oppofite  ft^-les.  The  Philofopher  is  in  the 
habit  of  an  Athenian,  gigantic,  rather  than 
coloffalP,  whilft  the  head  of  the  Philanthropift 

is 

'  Jean  Baptidc  Pigalle  was  famous  for  the  anatomical 
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is  dreflcd  like  that  of  a  gentleman  of  our  oMrii 
times. 

When  we  would  tranfmit  to  poftcrity  a 
durable  reprefentation  of  eminent  perfons  in 
brafs  or  tnarble,  we  ihould  follow  the  exam- 
ple and  cuflom  of  the  ancients.  It  is  their 
genius  or  their  virtue  which  are  brought  for- 
ward to  our  minds  by  the  iemblance  of  life ; 
and  fo  trifling  and  changeable  a  circumftance 
as  the  drefs  of  the  times  they  lived  in  can 
make  no  impreffion.  The  Romans  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and  frequently  gave  to  the 
itatues  of  mortals  the  habits  and  fymbols  of 
their  deities,  ftill  prcferving  the  likencfi  of  the 
individual. 

We  fliould  confult  likewife  the  nature  of 
the  materials,  as  well  as  the  power  of  th«  art. 
The  "  eternal  buckle  in  Parian  Stone,"  may 
be  traced  to  the  Emperour  Otho,  the  fkO:  who 

accuracy  of  his  figures,  and  chofe  the  following  opportunitf. 
It  was  propofed  to  ere£l  a  monument  to  Voltaire  in  his  life-^ 
time ;  and  Frgalle  undertook  the  ftatue^  provided  it  weref 
divcfted  of  drapery.  He  executed  at  figure  fcfupnloufly 
from  the  life ;  the  leaned,  the  tiglieft^  and  the  Rioft  dif* 
gufting  that  could  be  imagined.  In  the  (blue  c^  Johnfim 
we  difcover  the  athletic  author,  who  felled  a  bookfellcr  with 
a  folioi  before  we  think  of  the  Rambler. 

y€otc 
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wore  a  peruke ;  and  the  falfe  hair  piled  ove,. 
the  forehead  of  the  Emprefs  Fauftina^  may 
vie,  for  uglincfs,  with  the  wig  of  Sir  Clou- 
defley  Shovel,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  In 
the  fimplicity  of  the  antique  wc  have  an 
unerring  n^odel ;  but  the  ambition  of  novelty, 
and  the  afieftation  of  the  French  fchool,  and 
even  of  Bemini  himfelf,  have  done  great  vio- 
lence to  foulpture.  The  ecclefiaftic  coftume> 
as  far  as  is  confined  to  broad  folds,  without 
the  minutiae  of  plaits,  flowing  wigs,  and  lace, 
is  the  beft  of  modern  ufage,  attempted  by  the 
chiflel.  Many  of  the  ftatues  of  the  Popes  at 
St  Peter's  are  in  a  chafte  and  grand  ftyle, 
particularly  that  of  Rezzonico  (Clement 
XIII.)  by  Antonio  Canova;  who  has  judi- 
cioufly  departed  from  the  famenefs  of  the 
others,  all  of  whom  are  pontifically  feated. 
Kezzonico  kneels,  and  his  ^ne  countenance 
exprcfles  the  humblcft  adoration.  But  the 
full  drefs  of  an  Englifh  judge  has  infuperable 
difadvantages ;  and  few  artifts  would  have 
fucceeded  fo  well  as  Bacon. 

At  Chriftchurch  are  bulls  of  General  Guile, 
Archbiihop  Robinfon,  Bilhop  Barrington, 
&c,  and  at  Pembroke  College  one  of  Dr. 
Jqhnfon,  all  by  Bacon,  and  elaborately  finiflied. 
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For  a  very  memorable  improvement  in  Ic- 
pulchral  ftatuary  we  are  indebted  to  him. 
The  idea  of  reprefenting  the  virtues  of  the 
deceafed  by  fymbolical  figures,  if  not  .original, 
is  well  applied.  It  h^  been  considered  a$ 
derogatory  to  a  Pope,  to  giye  any  eulogium 
upon  his  tomb,  but  his  chara6ler  is  described 
by  fymbolical  ftatues.  This  cuftqm  originat- 
ed in  the  fixteenth  century  upon  the  revival 
of  the  arts,  and  has  been  frequently  repeated. 
Of  thefe  nuiyierous  pejrfonifications  of  thp 
virtues,  the  beft  is  that  of  "  Juftice"  on  the 
monument  of  Pwl  the  third,  by  Guglielmo 
Delia  Porta.  Others  pf  great  fanie,  are  the 
figure  which  reprefents  "  Paiijting"  on  the 
tomb  of  M.  Agnoulo  in  the  church  of  S. 
Croce  at  Florence,  by  Battiflta  Lorenzo,  and 
that  of  Cardinal  Richlieu  in  the  church  of 
the  Sorboijne  at  Paris,  upon  which  i$ 
f'  Scieijce,"  by  F.  Girardon, 

Bacon  has  adopted  this  mode  very  happily, 
jthough  not  without  repetition  of  his  firft 
thoughts;  and  has  attained  to  nearly  ari  equal 
degree  of  perfeftion  in  feveral  of  his  emble- 
piatical  figures,  which  are  feen  in  ?WeftmiaT 

'  The  monument  of  Mifs  Whvttel. 
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ftcr  Abbey,  the  Abbey  church  at  Bath  %  and 
Briftol  cathedral,  where  his  monument  to 
Mrs;  Elizabeth  Draper  (Sterne's  Eliza)  is  ex- 
quifitely  (imple.  In  the  fame  place,  is  one, 
defigned  by  tl\e  Athenian  Stuart,  for  Mrs, 
Mafon,  the  wife  of  the  poet,  to  which  I  give 
the  preference,  merely  for  its  more  ftri^ly 
claffical  form. 

One  of  Bacon*s  laft  works  was  a  monu- 
ment for  Mn  Whitbread,  which  is  a  beauti- 
ful compofitibn.  His  figure  of  Benevolence 
is  again  introduced,  with  a  A^ariation  only  in 
the  attitude.     It  is  well  worthy  the  antique. 

We  muft,  however,  in  candour,  confefs 
that  the  merit  of  the  defign  is  not  Bacon's. 
The  principal  figure,  fainting,  and  fupported 
by  Religion,  is  almoft  a  repetition,  with  the 
difference  only  of  coflume,  of  F.  Girardon's 
groupe  above  mentioned.  Benevolence  is 
fubftituted  for  Science.  Girardon  finifhed  his 
figures  much  higher  than  Bacon,  who,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  had  never  vifited  Italy; 
and  appears  to  have  been  not  very  fufceptiblc 
of  ideal  beauty.  His  female  figures  are  faiths 
fill  models  from  elegant  life. 

t  Of  Lady  Miller. 
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But  another  marble,  fcarcely  finifiied  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  will  fecure  him  4  laft- 
ing  fame  for  originality  and  claflical  tafle. 
It  is  the  Coenotaph  lately  ercAed  at  Wcft- 
minfter  Abbey  to  the  poet  Mafon.  A  Mufe 
holding  his  profile  on  a  medallion,  reclines  on 
an  antique  altar,  on  which  are  fculptured,  in 
relief,  a  lyre,  the  tragic  mafque,  and  laurel 
wreath ;  all  of  the  moft  correA  form,  as  fecn 
on  ancient  farcophagi  of  the  pure  ages. 

To  return  to  the  ftatuary  at  Oxford. — • 
Francis  Bird's  ilatue^  at  Chriftchurch  are 
inferior,  and  it  could  fcarcely  he  imagined  by 
the  fam^  hand  as  that  of  Dr.  Buiby  in  Weft- 
minfler  Abbey.  In  the  Pifture  Gallery  are 
the  bufts  of  Newton  and  of  Sir  Chriftophei: 
Wren,  by  Edward  Pierce  the  ^Ider,  his  fcholar 
and  affiftant,  which  evince  a  proficiency,  con^ 
iidering  the  ftate  of  the  arts  at  that  time. 

A  head  in  the  ftyle  of  the  antique  of  a 
young  Bacchanal,  lately  prcfented  to  this 
gallery^  is  fingular,  not  only  for  its  beauty, 
but  as  the  work  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Pamer  *. 
Amongil  the  ancients,  no  female  fculptor 
had  attained  to    e2;cellence  fufficicnt  to  be 

•  It  is  infcribcd  ANNA  2EIM0PI2  AAMHP  EnoiEi;' 

recorded ; 
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recorded;  but  on  the  revival  of  the  arts^  wo 
)iave  one  very  extraordinary  inftance. 

Propertia  de*  Roiii  was  born  at  Bologna,  at 
the  dole  of  thp  fifteenth  century.  As  her 
jiiftoiy,  no  lefs  th^n  her  talents  as  an  artift, 
are  intereilingj  I  will  relate  it^ 

The  n^allet  and  chiiTel  are  not  ufually  feen 
in  the  heads  of  the  Graces,  Propertia  was 
not  only  verfcd  in  Iculpturc,  but  profeflcd 
painting  and  mufic,  in  both  of  which  flie 
had  reached  no  common  excellence.  Her 
firft  works  were  carvings  in  wood,  and  on 
peach -ftones,  eleven  of  which  were  in  the 
muieum  of  the  Marquis  GrafTi  at  Bologna, 
each  Tcprefenting  on  one  fide  one  of  the 
fipoftles;  and  on  the  other  feveral  faints.  In 
theie  rninute  attempts  having  gained  univerfal 
f  pplaufe,  fhc  then  gave  a  public  proof  of  her 
genius  in  two  angels, which  fhe  finilhed  in  mar- 
ble, for  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pe- 
troniiis.  A  buft  of  Count  Guido  Pepoli  wa.s 
equally  admired.  The  rules  of  perfpedive 
wd  architefture  vy^ere  not  only  familiar  to 

«  Vafari.  V.  I.  p.  171,  edit.  1568,  in  which  is  a  por- 
trait engraved  in  wood,  and  of  uncertain  refemblance. 
No  mention  is  made  of  her  in  Piikington*s  Di<^ionary  of 
I'ainters. 

her. 
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her,  but  fhc  is  known  to  have  Ikctchcd  many 
deiigns  in  thofe  arts;  yet  with  all  thefe  talents, 
and  a  fame  unrivalled  by  her  {ex,  Propertia  was 
moil  unfortunate.  In  early  life  fhe  had  been 
married  without  iympathy,  and  had  fixed  her 
afFeftions  on  one  whofe  heart  was  totally  in- 
ienfible.  As  her  health  was  daily  yielding 
to  defpair,  Ihc  imdertook  a  bas-relief  of  the 
ftory  of  Jofcph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  which 
Ihe  lived  juft  long  enough  to  finilh,  and  died 
young  in  1530.  It  was  at  once  a  monu- 
ment of  her  bopelefs  paflion  and  of  her  ad- 
mirable ikill ".  Who  does  not  envy  the  pof* 
fcflbr  of  fuph  a  relique,  if  it  ftill  exifls,  -with 
fuch  a  tale  belonging  to  it  ? 

Mrs.  Darner  firft  fludied  the  elements^  and 
was  inftrufted  by  Ceracchi,  who  has  reprc- 
iented  her  as  the  Mufe  of  Sculpture,  and 
received  farther  ailiflance  in  the  fchool  of 
Bacon. 

Two  Kittens,  in  white  marble,  with  the 
Ihock  dogs,  and  the  ofprey  leagle  in  terra 
cotta,  at  Strawberry-hiU,  now  her  own  re-r 
fidence,  have  merited  the  elegant  encomium 
of  Horace  Walpole  *. 

■  "  Infandum  fi  fallcrc  poffit  ^moncm.'-     uEn.  4.  v.  85. 
*  "  Non  mc  Praxiteles  fecit  at  Anna  Damer." 

Thefc 
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Thefe  firft  mentioned  are  amongft  her 
jearly  performances,  and  promifed  the  future 
excellence  to  which  (he  has  attained  ^^  A 
llatuc  of  his  prefent  majefty,  larger  than  life, 
at  Edinburgh;  thofe,  of  admirable  refem- 
blance  and  grace,  of  Lady  Melbourn  and 
JLady  Elizabeth  Fofter ;  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
the  charader  of  the  Tragic  Mufe ;  the  heads 
of  Tame  and  Ifis,  for  the  bridge  at  Henley ;  a 
beautiful  Greyhound*,  and  the  Bacchanal 
^bove  mentioned,  are  works  upon  the  merit 
of  which  a  profeffional  artift  might  fecurely 
reft  his  fame.  Thefe  fmgular  proofs  of  ge- 
nius will  command  the  admiration  of  poftc- 
;:ity,  as  well  for  grandeur  as  elegance ;  nor 
will  the  obfcrvation  of  Quintilian  upon  Poly- 
cletus  be  applicable,  even  to  a  female  fculp- 

y  *•  Long  with  foft  touch  fliall  Darner's  chiflel  charoit 
With  grace  delight  us,  and  with  beauty  warm — 
Foftcr's  fine  form  fliall  hearts  unborn  engage. 
And  Mclburne's  fmile  enchant  another  age. 

Darwiw. 

■  Exliibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  17991  with  the  fol- 
lowing infcription. 

"  ANNA.  2EIM0PIS.  EnOIEI.  AAIVIHP.  TOTTII.  IIIX- 
TON.  ATTHI.  KTNAPION. 

tor. 
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tor.     "  Quin  statem  graviorcm  dicitur  rcfijw 
giffc,  nihil  aufus  praetcr  leves  genas '." 

As  a  ftatuary,  Mrs.  Darner  is  unrivalled, 
but  in  modelling  in  terra  cotta  ^  not  an  in- 
ferior branch  of  the  art,  as  it  rcfpeAs  defign, 
but  only  in  point  of  difficulty  as  to  execu- 
tion, (he  has  feveral  competitors  of  her  own 

The  firft  tragedian  of  the  Elnglifh  ftage, 
Mrs.  Siddons,  has  executed  the  bufls  of  her- 
felf  ai^d  her  brother,  Mr.  John  Kemble,  vrith 
aftoniihing  truth  and  effeft.  Mifs  Boyle, 
now  Lady  E.  Fitzgerald,  Mifs  Ogle,  the  late 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  and  Mifs  Andrafe,  have  merit- 
ed the  approbation  of  the  public  by  various 
exhibitions  of  their  genius  for  fculpture  and 
modelling. 

It  has  been  the  obje<ft  of  this  compilaticHx, 
by  detailing  fo  circumftantially  the  collec- 
tions of  the  virtuofi  of  England,  to  give  an 
authentic  account  of  the  treafurcs  of  anti- 

s  Lib.  xii.  c*  X.  p.  425. 

*  Andrea  Verocchio,  who  died  in  1488,  was  the  firft 
who  invented  and  prafkifcd  the  method  of  taking  oflF  the 
features  of  aiiy  face  in  plaftcr. 

I  cjui^ 
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quity  prcfcn'cd  in  this  country,  rather  than 
to  enumerate  the  works  of  modern  fculp- 
tors. 

The  great  fepulchral  repofitory  at  Weft-, 
minfter  is  equally  obvious  to  infpedlion  and 
criticifm,  and  there  is  too  wide  a  fcopc,  both 
for  praife  and  blame,  to  be  comprehended  in 
thefe  curfory  pages. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  thefe  multitudi- 
nous fpccimens  of  fculpture,  the  admirer  of 
the  pure  antique  will  be  greatly  dtfappmnted^ 
Bacon  in  defign  and  execution,  and  Stuart 
in  deiign  only,  have  dared  to  deviate  from 
the  French  manner,  fo  fucccfsfully  intro- 
duced by  Ryisbrack  and  Roubiliac,  in  whole 
works  theatrical  perfonifications  abound,  and 
the  attempt  to  embody  metaphyiical  ideas, 
is  much  more  frequent  than  happy* 

Bacon  s  monument  to  the  poet  Gray,  is 
due  to  the  claflical  deiign  of  his  friend  Mafbn. 
That  to  Lord  Chatham  certainly  diiplays 
^  very  grand  groupe.  The  Britannia  is  the 
Urbs  Roma,  and  the  Thames  is  the  Tiber  of 
the  Capitol,  copied  with  the;  appropriate  va- 
riation of  the  attributes.  The  monument  to 
Lord  R.  Manners  exhibits  the  antique  Nep* 
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tune,  and  the  ftatue  of  Catherine  Lady  Wal- 
pole,  was  finiflied  at  Rome,  by  Valory,  from 
the  celebrated  Livia  or  Pudicitia,  in  the  villa 
Mattei. 

Stuart's  defign  for  the  monument  of  Ge-* 
neral  Watfbn,  is  original;  and  compofcd 
with  admirable  iimplicity  and  tafte. 

The  ftriking  defeft  of  many  female  figures 
is  not  only  in  grace,  but  anatomy,  whilft  the 
unfavourable  attitudes  of  others  required  more 
Ikill  than  the  fculptors  evidently  poffcflcd. 
But  the  Genii  are  flill  more  unclafllcal,  as 
they  are  heavy  with  the  charafteriftics  of 
aerial  lightnefs,  and  the  wings  are  almoft  uni- 
vcrfally  overcharged. 

With  the  Englifli  fchool  of  fculpture, 
founded  by  Bacon,  Banks,  Nollekins,  and  Wil- 
ton, no  nation,  excepting  Italy,  will  offer  a 
fuccefsful  competition,  Amongft  many  mo- 
dern fepulchral  monuments  which  I  obferyed 
at  Rome  and  Florence,  few  appeared  to  have 
that  degree  of  merit  which  every  vifitant 
would  expeft  to  find.  Thofe  in  the  pan- 
theon at  Rome,  eredled  to  Winckelmann 
and  Metaftafio,  are  not  fuperior  to  many  in 
England,  for  fimplicity  or  elegance.     This 

obfcrvatioa 
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obfcrvation  applies  only  to  the  monuments 
of  private  perfons,  not  thofe  of  the  pontiffs 
and  cardinals. 

We  have  a  rifing  artift  of  uncommon  me- 
rit. Flaxman  *"  has  acquired  the  very  fpirit 
of  the  antique,  but  rather  of  the  Etrufcan, 
than  of  the  Grecian  ftyle.  He  is  the  Pouilia 
of  fculpture,  and  will  add  grace  to  correct- 
neis,  and  execution  to  boldnefs  of  deiign^ 
as  he  advances  in  his  profeffion.  A  more 
claflically  conceived  bas-relief  is  feldom  fcen 
than  that  which  commemorates  the  poet  Col- 
lins in  the  cathedral  at  Chichcfter. 

But  have  we  a  national  claim  to  infift  on, 
that  in  the  honourable  acquiiition  of  fo  many 
of  the  finefl:  works  of  ancient  fculpture, 
every  admirer  of  the  arts  will  avow  his  obli- 
gation to  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  dedi- 
cated fo  much  of  their  opulence  and  atten- 
tion to  form  coUedions,  little  inferior,  either 

'  He  has  made  a  feries  of  defigns  from  ^fchylus  and 
Homer,  which  are  publifhed.  Mr.  Hope  is  in  pofleffion 
of  another  taken  from  Dante.  All  thefe  are  unrivalled 
for  ftrength  and  originality.  His  monument  for  the  poet 
Collins,  in  Chichefler  cathedral,  exhibits  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  antique,  without  fervility  of  imitation. 

6  in 
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in  extent  or  merit,  to  thofc  of  the  Italiaii 
princes.  Nor  arc  the  Gallic  fpoilers  to  hd 
envied  for  their  bafc  poiTeffion  of  (o  many 
of  the  invaluable  relics  of  ancient  art4 

That  infuperable  vanity  which  charac- 
terizes their  nation  will  ever  render  them  in- 
feniible  to  the  fimple  beauties  of  the  antique. 
Perfedion  itfelf  can  have  no  model  to  offer^ 
which  fuch  ambition  of  excellence  will  not 

attempt  to  improve.  X^^  claffical  fopperies 
with  which  their  public  reforts  were  crorwd- 
cd  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  will 
fcarqcly  be  corrcfted  in  their  future  works  of 
fculpture,  unlefs  a  total  reformation  of  tafte 
fhould  be  efFefted  by  a  more  judicious  appre- 
ciation of  the  antique  examples,  of  which 
tlicy  are  become  maftcrs. 


l»A!t* 
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8am  ex  lis  qui  mirer  antiquos,  Don  tamen^  ut  quidam  tem« 
porum  Doftrorum  ingenia  defpido. 

PtiK.  Epift.  1.  V.  ep.  2i« 

lA  Poete  di  piogooo  con  le  paiolc)  li  pittori  parlano  con  V 
opere«  Amvibalb  Casacci. 
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SECTION   L 

1  HE  late  Lrord  Orford,  better  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  Mr.  Horace  Walpolc, 
made  the  hiftory  of  painting  in  England  in- 
terefting  to  common  readers,  and  decorated 
a  fubjeft  barren  in  itielf  %  by  the  novelty  of 
his  remarks,  and  by  an  animated  and  pcrfpi- 
cuous  ftyle.  He  allows,  that  our  national 
claims  to  more  than  barbarous  attempts  in 
the  arts,  were  not  iuperior  to  thofe  of  our 


qu: 


Defperes  tra£tata  nitefcere  poflc,  Hor. 
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northern  neighbours  at  the  fame  period.  Tq 
trace,  however,  the  progrefs  from  fuch  rude 
efforts  to  eventual  perfeAion,  required  that 
a  certain  sera  of  the  original  introdudion 
(for  invention  we  have  no  proof)  fliould  be 
afcertained  with  precifion.  With  his  ufiial 
ingenuity,  he  has  combated  Ibme  proofs  of 
their  cxiftence  in  this  kingdom,  which  the 
zeal  of  George  Vertue  induced  him  to  confidcr 
as  authentic,  and  with  equal  judgment  has  dif- 
criminated  others  which  were  no  Icfs  dec^- 
five  of  what  can  be  termed  painting,  than 
of  the  age  to  which  they  may  be  pofitively 
afcribed. 

We  le^rn,  that  in  the  early  reigns,  after 
the  conqueft,  Greek  enamellcrs,  upon  the 
poffeffion  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Croifajlers, 
were  induced  to  follow  them  into  Europe, 
and  found  an  ample  patronage  in  England. 
They  were,  at  flrft,  employed  for  emblazon- 
ing of  arms  on  fepulchral  mqnuments,  as  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey ;  perhaps  of  thole  which 
were  borne  on  the  Ihields  of  the  heroes  of 
chivalr}%  but  of  this  conjeAure  there  is  no 
abfolutc  proof.  Cups,  either  for  the  fervice 
of  the  altar  or  the  banquet,  were  moft  richly 
finiihed  by  thofc    artifts.     Two  of  greater 

celebrity. 
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Celebrity,  which  are  ftill  preferred,  are  of 
very  curious  workmanfhip.  The  more  an- 
cient is  that  given  by  king  John,  with  their 
charter,  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn,  in  Nor- 
fcXk ;  the  other  from  a  cypher  with  a  mitre, 
Ivhich  is  engraven  on  it,  traditionally  belong-s 
ed  to  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  is  now  in  the; 
cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Of  chalices 
which  were  ftill  more  elaborate  and  fplendid, 
and  of  which  there  are  fufEcient  notices  in 
the  inventories  of  plate  given  to  monafteries, 
the  devaftation  committed  upon  their  fup- 
preffion  has  left  us  only  the  verbal  defcrip- 
tion. 

The  crofier  of  William  of  Wykcham  be- 
queathed by  him,  and  now  in  high  preferva- 
tion  at  New  College,  is  rich  in  ornament, 
and  exquifitely  wrought.  Thofe  of  other 
prelates  were,  probably,  not  inferior  to  it  in 
value  and  beauty  ^. 

The  art  of  painting  in  frefco  upon  walls 
and  ceilings,  with  colours  compounded  of  re- 

• 

*>  Bequeathed  by  the  founder  in  1403.  It  is  fix  feet 
«o  tKc  crook,  and  fix  inches  more  to  the  top ;  and  is  accu- 
rately given  in  Carter's  Antient  Sculpture  and  Painting* 

£e  3  iinoua 
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finous  gums,  is  very  ancient  in  England,  and 
being  confined  chiefly  to  ecclefiaftical  build- 
ings, it  was  frequently  praftifcd  by  the  more 
ingenious  monks. 

In  the  chapel  of  our  Lady,  behind  the  choir 
of  Hereford  cathedral,  are  many  beautiful 
frefco  defigns,  not  uiilike  the  early  Iketches 
of  Cimabue  or  Giotto,  and  a  fpecies  of  large 
mofaic  work,  flill  perfeft.  They  arc  of  the 
age  of  Edward  I.  when  feveral  Greek  and 
kalian  artifls  had  fettled  in  England.  Thcfc 
frefco  paintings  on  the  walls  were  made  in 
exaft  imitation  of  the  veneered  marbles, 
which,  from  being  fo  eafily  procured,  were 
ufed  even  as  an  externil  ornament  in  Italy. 

The  outfide  walls  of  the  Duomo  and  Cam- 
panile at  Florence,  are  faced  with  three  kinds 
of  marble,  red,  white,  and  black,  difpoied  in 
fmall  oblong  fquarcs.  The  fame  artifls,  who 
were  once  employed  in  applying  the  real  ma- 
terial, introduced  this  imitation  of  it,  as  the 
richefl  decoration  in  countries,  where  it  could 
not  be  found. 

Buildings  in  the  north  of  Italy,  were  imi- 
tated in  the  .reigns  of  Henry  HI.  and  Ed- 
ward I.  as  far  as  their  ihrine  work,  and 
more  ornamental  architecture^  which  appears 

from 
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from  many  now  to  be  feen  there  in  unperlfh* 
ing  marble,  inftead  of  friable  ftone  and  cvane- 
fcent  colours.  It  is  faid,  that  even  in  the 
more  early  ages  of  the  monaftic  inftitutign, 
its  votaries  were  encouraged  to  acquire  feve- 
ral  of  the  liberal  arts.  In  writing,  then  con- 
fined to  a  few,  they  were  ambitious  to  excel, 
and  the  miflals  were  illuminated  by  them. 
We  may  fairly  conjefture,  that  they  acquired 
all  that  they  were  capable  of  learning  and 
praftifing  from  profeffional  artifts,  fo  that,  in 
proce/s  of  time,  they  fupplied  their  place,  and 
the  interior  embellifhments  of  churches  were 
finilhed  by  the  Monks  themfclves.  The  por- 
celain tiles  for  the  pavement  of  the  high  al- 
tar, were  certainly  prepared  for  the  kiln  by 
them,  and  they  difcovered  neatnefs  in  the 
penciling  of  the  armorial  bearings,  and  fancy 
in  the  fcrolls  and  rebus,  which  were  the  more 
common*  fubjefts. 

A  very  curious  MS.  of  the  lives  of  the  Ab- 
bots of  Gloucefter,  throws  much  light  on 
this  luppofition.  Abbot  Wygmore,  who  pre- 
iided  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  reported  % 

not 

c  In  the  MS.  before  cited  (p.  23)  **  quod  in  diverfis 
.artibus  multum  dilc£labatur,  ut  ipfe  fa?piflime  opcretur,  et 

£  e  4  ixiuUoa 
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not  only  to  have  encouraged  the  liberal  and 
mechanic  arts  in  his  monaftery,  but  to  have 
excelled  in  them  himfelf^  and  to  have  em* 
broidered  doves  of  filver  upon  a  green  iatin 
cope,  for  the  office  of  Pentecoft,  with  his 
own  hands. 

In  his  great  dining  room  were  portraits  of 
all  the  kings  of  England,  prior  to  Eld  ward  IL 
to  whom  he  gave  a  iiimptuous  feaft  ^.  Judg- 
ing only  from  what  yet  remains,  we  are  apt 
to  fix  the  true  aera  of  the  introdu<^on  of 
feveral  of  the  fine  arts  into  this  country  per- 
haps feveral  centuries  below  the  true  date. 

A  ferics  of  figures  in  diftemper  were  once 
near  the  altar  at  Merton  College*.  Before 
the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  many 
portraits  of  princes  and  eminent  men  have 
been  executed,  which  were  defaced  by  the 
indifcriminating  zeal  of  the  reformers. 

One  of  the  moft  authentic,  and  of  the 

multos  diverfos  operarios  in  iiSti  arte  percoieret/*  At  the 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter  is  a  beautiful 
pavement  of  painted  bricks,  placed  there  by  Abbot  Se* 
broke. 

a  Id.  MS. 

«  A.  Wood.  Antiq.  Oxon. 

greateft 
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greateft  merit  as  a  painting,  is  the  portrait  of 
Richard  II.  in  Weftminftcr  Abbey,  faid  to 
have  been  retouched  by  Vandyke,  From 
the  circumftance  of  the  general  obliteration 
of  colours  from  the  walls  of  churches  at  the 
reformation,  this  fpecies  of  painting  b  now 
rarely  feen  in  any  degree  of  excellence. 

The  art  of  illuminating  on  vellum  is  of 
high  antiquity  in  this  kingdom.  Miflals 
were  made  fplendid,  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  poiTeffor,  by  the  moft  delicate  limn- 
ings  in  miniature,  which  were  not  confined 
to  fcriptural  fiibjefts,  but  frequently  exhibited 
the  portrait  of  the  owner,  and  his  immediate 
relatives  ^  There  are  fcveral  in  the  cabi- 
net at  Norfolk -houfe  of  extreme  curiofity  and 
value.    * 

In  the  later  centuries  fimilar  embellifli- 
ments  were  added  to  chronicles  and  tranfla- 


'  The  Sherborne  Mlfial,  one  of  the  moft  curious  ex- 
tant, was  compiled  by  John  Whas,  a  monk,  in  1339.  It 
is  a  large  folio,  containing  very  numerous  and  beautiful 
illuminations  of  portraits,  &c.  It  was  taken  into  France, 
bought  by  M.  De  Calonne,  and  became  the  property  of 
G  Mills,  £fq.  at  whofe  fale  it  produced  2|o/«  given  by  the 
duke  of  Northumberland. 

* 

tions 
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tions  of  the  claffics  when  they  were  compil- 
ed by  command  of  a  noble  patron.  A  ma- 
nufcript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  in 
the  Bodleian  library,  is  probably  the  moft 
ancient  in  England  of  equal  merit  s.     It  is  a 

chronicle 

t  Amongft  die  MSS.  given  by  archbilhop  Laud,  is  a 
iblio  fragment,  containing  eleven  beautiful  illuminations, 
entitled  "  Gy  commence  le  fecond  volume  des  Chroniaues 
D'Angleterrc,  &c."  chap.  xxix.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  part 
of  the  Chronicle  mentioned  by  Bale,  as  having  been  com- 
piled by  William  Pakington,  fecrctary  to  Edward  the 
black  prince,  and  prebendary  of  Mapeibury.  As  no  ac^ 
count  has  appeared  of  this  curiofity,  I  (ball  add  a  defcrip* 
tion  of  its  embellifhments.  i.  A  portrait  of  Philip,  king 
of  France.  2.  A  Bifhop  and  courtiers  kneeling,  each 
having  a  fquare  black  patch  over  the  right  eye.  3.  The 
afTault  of  the  caftle  of  Sallehrun  by  the  Scots,  and  their  re- 
ptilfe.  4.  (which  is  the  moft  curious)  *' De  la  maniere 
et  ordonnance  de  la  grand  Fefte  et  Jouftes  que  le  noble  roy 
d'Angleterre  fait  pour  I'amour  de  la  conteffc  de  Saleiburie, 
&c."  chap.  xl.  The  king  is  reprefented  as  fitting  under  a 
canopy  of  ftate,  between  five  ladies,  who  have  high  fugar- 
loaf  bonnets,  with  flowing  veils.  The  point  of  time  is  the 
overthrow  and  confequent  death  of  John,  eldeft  fon  of 
Henry  Vifcount  Beaumont.  The  ladies,  excepting  the 
countcfs,  are  all  fplendidly  drefled,  *'  exceptee  Madame 
Alys,  comteiTe  de  Salefburie,  qui  fut  le  plus  fimplement 
atournee,  pour  quel  ne  vouloit  que  le  roy  s'ahandonnoit 
trop  fort  a  la  regarder.  Car  elle  n'avoit  volunte  ne  penfer 
^  a  nul 
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chronicle  of  the  \Vars  oP  the  viftttfichis  Ed- 
ward III.  In  the  Britifli  Mufeum  is  pteferv- 
ed  a  manufcript  FroifTart,  with  nunlerous  and 
highly  finifhed  illuminations  \  The  Miflal 
given  by  Jacquetta,  duchefs  of  Bedford,  to 
her  nephew  Henry  VI.  was  in  the  pofleffion 
of  the  late  duchefs  of  Portland  *.  Books  pre- 
fcnted  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  by  Hum- 
phrey duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  John  Tiptoft, 
earl  of  Worcefter,  as  well  for  general  litera- 
ture as  the  fervice  of  the  church,  abounded 
in  thefe  exquifite  fpecimens  of  ancient  art. 
Biihops  Grey  and  Fleming  in  particular  pro- 
cured   many   for   the    libraries   which   they 

a  nul  vilain  cas,  qui  en  obelflant  le  roy  peuft  torner  a  def^ 
honeur  a  fon  raari  ne  a  eile."  5.  Siege  of  Calais.  6.  Roy 
d' Empire.  7.  Edward  the  black  prince  and  his  followere 
in  battle.  8.  Battle,  views  of  Coutances  and  Guienne. 
9.  A  ftorm  overtaking  the  Englifti  at  Chartres.  10.  A 
paciEcation  and  treaty.     11.  The  battle  of  Crefly. 

^  MS.  marked  4380- 
»  This  Mtflal  is  eleven  inches  long  by  feven  and  a  half 
wide,  with  gold  clafps,  and  dcfcended  from  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford to  his  daughter,  the  late  duchefs  of  Portland.  At  tlie 
fale  of  her  mufeum  (May  24,  1786)  it  was  purchafed  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  bookfeller,  for  213/.  his  majefly  declining 
the  competitioc.     Gough^s  Sep.  Mon,  v.  ii.  p.  1 14. 

z  founded 
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founded  in  die  collies  of  Balliol  and  Lin- 
coln, moft  of  which  are  now  known  only 
upon  record  ^ 

^  The  only  relique  of  duke  Humphrey's  donation  is  a 
Vakrius  Maximus,  very  finely  illuminated.  Warton's 
£ng.  Poet.  V.  ii.  p.  45-50 ;  and  in  v.  ii.  p.  400,  is  an  ac- 
count of  Engliihmen  who  tranfcribed  the  MSS.  at  Rome 
and  Florence.  The  Florentines  were  the  mod  excellent 
itluminatorsy  of  which  there  are  innumerable  fpecimens  in 
tfieir  libraries,  particularly  of  their  own  poet  Dante,  in  the 
Laurentian.  Michelagnoulo's  genius  was  fo  fimilar  to  that 
of  Dante,  that  he  filled  the  margin  of  his  copy  with  de- 
figns,  which  invaluable  book  was  lofl  between  Livomo 
and  Civita  Vecchia.  The  Princeps  editio  (Ferrara  1485) 
the  only  copy  in  England,  was  bought  for  the  king,  at 
Dr.  Aikew's  fale,  for  85/.  Don  Giuiio  Clovio,  who  died 
in  1578  at  80  years  of  age,  was  the  mod  celebrated  illumi- 
nator. In  the  Vatican  are  many  MSS.  ornamented  by 
him  with  portraits,  retouched  by  Padre  Ramelli,  which  be- 
longed to  the  dukes  of  Ferrara. 

At  Strawberry-hill,  Mr.  Walpole  had  Raf&elle's  Miffal, 
and  the  book  of  Pfalms  by  Giuiio  Clovio,  which  latter  be- 
longed to  Lord  Arundel,  and  was  purchafed  at  Tarthall  by 
the  late  earl  of  Oxford.  It  is  dated  1537,  and  was  bought 
at  the  duchefs  of  Portland's  fale  by  Mr»  Walpole,  for 
169/.  This  admirable  artill  fpent  nine  years  in  finiftiing 
a  pidture  of  Nimrod  building  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  an 
ant  fo  incredibly  fmall,  that  the  mod  minute  member  was 
asperfeft  as  if  drawn  of  the  full  fize.  General  Oglethorpe 
gave  to  Corpus  College,  Oxford,  a  bible  in  French,  finely 
illuminated. 

At 
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At  Lambeth  is  a  MS.  with  the  portraits  jf 
Edward  IV.  his  queen,  and  fon,  earl  Rivers, 
and  Caxton  the  printer.  When  thefe  MSS* 
contain  the  likeneffes  of  their  royal  or  noble 
proprietors,  it  gives  them  a  confiderable  va- 
lue, as  no  other  portraits  of  equal  authenticity 
exifted  at  that  time,  and  there  is  fufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  genuine.  Nor  were 
they  confined  to  MSS*  In  the  Tully's  Epif- 
tics,  printed  by  John  Fauft,  the  inventor, 
now  in  the  library  of  Emanuel  College,  Cani-» 
bridge,  are  portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  when  a 
boy,  and  his  preceptor.  That  of  Richard  IL 
at Weftminftcr,  and  another  given  by  James  II. 
to  Lord  Caftlemaine,  now  at  Wilton,  are 
probably  the  moft  ancient  and  genuine. 

When  portraits  have  been  ftained  on  glafi, 
although  many  have  been  demolifhed,  they 
have  had  a  better  chance  for  prefcrvation. 
In  feveral  churches  a  genealogical  feries  of 
their  bencfadlors  was  placed,  fome  of  which 
have  furvived,  in  an  imperfcft  ftate,  the  de- 
cays of  time  and  the  rage  of  fanatics.  Mr. 
Walpole  denominated  two  crowned  heads, 
which  he  procured,  Henry  III.  and  his  queen ; 
and  many  with  curled  hair  and  forked  beads 
|re  faid  to  reprcfent  the  Edwards,  Richard  IL 

and 
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;in4  Henry  IV.  from  that  fafhion  pre%^alcnt 
in  their  reigns,  and  remarkable  on  their 
cpins>  which  circumftance,  on  a  curlbiy  view, 
may  juftify  the  furmife.  Generally  fpeaking^ 
the  whole-length  figures  with  crowns  and 
ijbeptres  are  imaginary  Jewilh  monarchs,  con* 
aeAed  with  ibme  fcriptural  hiftory;  they  are 
univerfally  ib  when  exhibited  in  profile. 
Biihops  and  abbots  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
portraits  by  fair  conjefture ;  they  are  di0in« 
guifhed  by  their  holding  the  croifier  in  their 
right  or  left  hand,  the  former  only  perform- 
ing the  office  of  benedidion. 

A  difficulty  occurs  in  fixing  with  fatisfac-^ 
tion  the  true  sera  of  hiflorical  fubje6b  on 
flained  glafs,  which  are  not  abfblutely  fcrip-- 
twral. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  are  two  pieces  of 
a  very  early  date,  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  a 
late  mayor  of  Oxford.  One  of  them  rq)re- 
Icnts  a  penance  performed  by  Henry  IL  for 
the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket  ^  and  the 

other 


^  In  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  is  a  frefco  painting  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Becket,  and  fl^ined  on  glafs  in  the  pa- 
riih  church  of  Brereton,  in  Chefliire,    Carter's  Ancient 

Sculpture 
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other  is  merely  a  royal  marriage^  which^ 
though  the  difpofition  of  the  figures  agrees 
with  that  of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of  Aa^ 
jou,  at  Strawberry-hill,  cannot  pofitively  be 
laid  to  be  that  of  Edward  III.  Henry  IV. 
or  of  his  fon ;  at  leaft  there  is  nothing  appro*- 
priate  to  either  of  thefe  fovereigns.  It  wa? 
once  in  the  church  at  Rollright,  Oxfordfliire. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  like  wife  pofleffed  of  the 
portraits  of  Henry  V.  and  cardinal  Beaufort, 
removed,  according  to  tradition,  from  the 
prince's  chamber  at  <^een*s  College,  tp 
which  ibciety  he  has  generoufly  reftcnred 
them.  Amongil  the  feries  of  portrait^ 
known  to  have  eidfled,  or  ilill  remaining, 
are  thoie  of  the  Clares"^  and  Defpencers, 
earls  of  Glouceftcr,  at  Tewkefbury;  the 
iirft  knights  of  the  garter,  at  Sitamford ",  in 
Lfincolnihire ;    the   Fitzalans,    at  Arundel''; 

&cttlpt«re  and  Fainting.  Arcbaeolog.  v.  x.  p.  51.  In 
the  north  tranfept  of  Chrift  Church  is  a  fragmented  fub- 
}c&  of  T.  a  Becket.  Fitzurfe,  one  of  the  aflaiiins,  bears  a 
ibield  with  his  arms. 

■>  Engraven  in  Carter's  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing. 

*  In  Afllmole's  Hift.  of  the  Garter. 

•  VtCt.  Sttflex.  1634.    CoU.  Anns  MSS. 

3  and 
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and  the  Bcauchamps ''j  at  Warwick.  Thele 
confift  of  many  individuals,  each  of  whom 
is  charafterizcd  by  an  efcocheon  or  furcoat  of 
arms.  For  fuch  information  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Dugdale  and  other  ingenious  he* 
raids,  who  did  not  omit  to  delineate  all  the 
armorial  portraits  which  they  found  in  the 
courfc  of  their  provincial  vifitations. 

In  the  old  church  at  Greenwich,  was  the 
likenefs  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glouceflrer, 
with  his  iiircoat  of  armorial  diftinftions.  No 
other  marks  can  pofitively  afcertain  the  re- 
femblance  of  other  founders  and  benefaftors, 
ibmetimes  feen  at  parochial  churches. 

At  Balliol  and  Queen's  are  fbme  of  the 
moft  ancient  figures  of  ecclefiaftics  in  Ox- 
ford, and  at  All  Souls  are  fome  fmall  whole- 
lengths,  well  executed,  and  certainly  of  the 
aera  of  the  founder,  archbifliop  Chicheley  \ 

In  the  church  of  the  Priory  of  Little  Mal- 
vern, in  Worceftcrlhire,  ^rc  the  portraits  of 

'  Dugdale*s  Wanvickfliire. 
^  The  portraits  originally  placed  there,  were  thofe  of 
Edward  III. ;  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI. ;  John  of  Gaunt ; 
John  Stratford  and  Henry  Chichely,  archbifliops  of  Can- 
terbury.   A.  Wood,  p.  486.  Edit;  Qutch^ 

I  Edward 
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Edward  IV.  his  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
and  her  (ifters,  which  are  likewife  feen  in  a 
window  contributed  by  that  monarch  to  Can- 
terbury cathedral.  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  a  fa- 
vourite of  Henry  VII.  and  a  connoiflcur  in 
architecture,  who  fuperintendcd  his  chapels 
at  Weftminfter,  and  St.  George,  at  Windfor, 
built  likewife  the  church  of  Great  Malverne, 
where  he  placed  the  portraits  of  Henry  VII. 
his  queen,  prince  Arthur,  J.  Savage,  T.  Lo- 
vcll,  and  himfelf,  all  in  furcoats  of  arms,  and 
very  richly  executed,  as  we  may  judge  from 
thofe  of  prince  Arthur  and  Sir  R.  Bray,  which 
only  have  efcapcd  demolition. 

The  window  of  St.  Margaret's,  Weftmin- 
fter, the  fubjeft  of  which  is  the  crucifixion, 
was  intended,  by  the  magiftrates  at  Dort,  as  a 
prefent  to  Henry  VII.  whofe  portrait  and 
that  of  his  royal  confort  are  introduced.  So 
excellent  is  this  performance,  that  five  years 
were  fpent  in  completing  it.  Having  been 
firft  placed  in  Waltham  Abbey,  and  removed 
in  1540,  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  at  New-hall,  in  Eflex,  it  was  reftorcd 
by  W.  Price,  for  Mr.  Conyers,  of  Copthall, 
near  Epping,  and  purchafed  for  400/.  in  1758. 
The  feries  of  windows  in  the  chapel  of  King's 

F  f  College, 
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College,  Cambridge,  each  of  which  exhibits 
a  parallel  ftory  from  the  Old  and  New  Tef^ 
tament,  arc  likewife  of  this  age  ^  At  Bal- 
liol  College  are  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine (1559),  and  the  paffion,  refurredion,  and 
afcenfion  of  Chrift,  by  an  unknown  artift, 
but  of  fufficient  merit  to  induce  the  founder 
of  Wadham  College  to  offer  200/.  for  them. 
Single  figures  of  faints  and' ecclefialVics  were 
introduced  into  England  from  Normandy, 
and  executed  principally  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Stained  glafs  was  brought  from  Rouen, 
in  13 1 7,  for  Exeter  cathedral,  the  weft  win- 
dow of  which  was  put  up  in  1390*.  The 
cathedral  of  Salifbury  is  faid  to  have  been 
furnifhed,  both  with  painted  ^  and  plain  glafs. 


^  III  Walpole's  AnecJ.  v.  i.  p.  173,  James  Nicholfon 
is  faul  to  covenant  for  eighteen  new  windows  at  King's 
College,  as  Bernard  Flower  had  done  at  Weftminfter. 
The  ftory  of  Ananins  and  S.ipphira  appears  to  have  been 
ccpied  from  RafFae! It's  Cartoons. 

*  Account  of  Exeter  cathedral,  publlrtied  by  the  Society 
of  Antiq. 

'  Stained  or  painted  glafs  was  anciently  called  •*  royal/* 
as  in  Lidgatc. 

"  In  her  oryall  wher  flie  was 
Clofyd  v.'cU  with  roul  ijU." 

even 
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even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  foon  after  the 
eredion  of  that  fplendid  pile,  and  the  win- 
dows at  New  College  and  Merton  are  cer- 
tainly contemporary  with  Edward  III. 

The  great  eaft  window  at  York  was  the 
work  of  Thomas  Thompfon  of  Coventry,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  it  is  probable, 
that  the  art  had  exifted  in  England  at  Icaft 
for  one  century".  Glafiers  (if  they  defervc 
not  the  name  of  artifts),  who  compofed  figures 
and  hiftories,  were  eftablilhed  in  London, 
Southwark,  Coventry,  Briftol,  and  York,  of 
whom  there  are  various  notices  adduced,  and 
agreements  with  them  recited  by  Mr.  Wal-^ 
pole,  in  his  Aneddotes  of  Painting. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  contracts 
made  between  benefadlors  to  ecclefiaftical 
buildings  in  the  middle  centuries  after  the 
conqueft,  that  the  glafiers  furniflicd  the  ftain- 
ed  glafs,  which  was  cut  into  various  fliapes, 
and  inclofed  with  lead  as  the  colours  were 
required  \     The  pattern  or  defign  from  which 

the 

«  Drake's  Eborac.  p.  527. 
*  Dugdale  recites  the  prices  of  ftaincd  glafs.     In  the 
reign  ot*  Henry  VIII.   the  arms  and  pocfics  put  up  in 
Chriftchurch-hall  coft 

F  f  i;^  forty 
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the  windows  were  compofed,  were  firft  given 
by  the  fame  artifts  who  painted  the  walls  in 
frefco. 

The  ftained  glafs  in  the  church  of  Fair- 
ford,  in  Gloucefterfliire,  has  long  been  the 
boaft  of  that  county.  About  the  year  1492^ 
John  Tame,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  London, 
took  a  Spanilh  veffel  bound  from  a  Flemifli 
port  for  South  America,  laden  with  this  trea- 
fiire ;  and  according  to  the  expenfive  piety  of 
thofe  days,  founded  a  church  of  very  regul^ 
Gothick,  for  its  reception.  There  are  twen- 
ty-five of  thefe  highly  embelliflied  windows, 
the  beft  of  which  is  the  third,  in  the  north 
aifle.  The  fubjeft  is  the  falutation  of  the 
virgin,  in  which  is  a  fine  architeftural  per- 
ipedive  of  the  temple.  The  great  windows, 
both  eaft  and  weft,  retain  their  original 
pcrfeftion :  of  the  firft  mentioned,  the  fubjeft 
is  Chrift's  triumphant  entry  into  Jerulalem, 
in  which  the  effeft  of  the  crimfon  velvet  and 
gilding  is  truly  furprifing ;  and  the  ftory  of 
the  other  is   the  laft  Judgment.      GothicL 

Forty-feven  Arms. 15  13     8 

Two  hundred  and  fony-iix  Devices . .  12     6     o 

27  19     8 

fancy 
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fancy  has  been  indulged  to  the  extreme  in 
thefe  defigns,  which  are  at  once  horrible  and 
ludicrous.  So  brilliant  are  the  colours,  and 
ib  delicate  the  drapery  of  the  fmaller  figures 
in  this  aflcmblage,  that  an  equally  interefting 
fpecimen  of  ancient  art  will  rarely  be  found 
in  England,  or  on  the  Continent* 

We  can  trace  the  invention  of  ftaincd  glafs 
to  Germany  and  the  Lx)w  Countries.  In 
Italy,  the  walls  of  their  churches  arc  adorned 
with  mofaic  or  paintings  in  frefco,  and  the 
windows  are,  in  general,  fmall,  and  a  minor 
part  only  of  internal  archite<9:ure :  but  in 
that  ftyle  which  the  Italians  denominate  **  il 
gottico  tedcfco,"  they  occupy  a  principal  di- 
vilion  of  the  whole  ftrufture ;  and  therefore 
were  made  the  receptacles  of  the  moft  fplcn- 
did  ornament.  I  neglefied  no  opportunity 
in  my  tour  on  the  Continent,  of  examining 
Gothick  churches  as  they  occurred.  At. 
Bruffels  and  Ratifbon,  the  ftaincd  glafs  is  par-  ^ 
ticularly  fine.  Neither  at  Rome,  nor  in  other 
Italian  cities  could  I  difcover  any  >' decorations 

of 

y  There  is  forae  ftaincd  glafs  in  the  Duomo  at  Florence, 
and  we  learn  that  the  great  window  in  the  choir  of  the  Duomo 
at  Orvietto,  was  painted  by  Francefco  di  Antonio,  a  Cif- 

F  f  3  tcrcian 
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of  this  kind,  which  had  a  great  degree  of  mct 
rit,  excepting  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  at  Florence,  where  they  nearly  re- 
femble  thofe  at  Fairford,  both  in  dcfign  and 
execution.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  fa- 
mous  Albert  Durer  furnilhed  the  latter  draw- 
ings, which  will  not  bear  the  teft  of  chrono- 
logy, for  he  was  not  twenty  years  old  when 
thefe  windows  were  put  up,  nor  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  had  then  attained  to  fuch  profi- 
ciency. 

In  the  parilh  church  of  Buckland,  near 
Campden,  in  Gloucefterfliire,  are  three  well- 
preferved  compartments  of  ftained  glafs,  re- 
prcfcnting  the  feven  facraments  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  religion.  The  firft  compartment  con- 
tains fix,  the  fecond  two,  and  the  third  nine 
figures. 

It  will  be  deplored  by  the  lovers  of  ecclefi- 
aftic  magnificence,  that  during  the  civil  com- 
motions in  the  rpign  of  Charles  I.  and  to 
prevent  the  facrilegious  deflruclion  commit- 
ed  by  CromweU's  foldiers,  whoie  rage  againil 

tercian  monk  of  that  city,  in  1377.  "  Fra  Franccfco  rao- 
naco  CHlcrcienfe,  per  mano  del  quale  dovcvano  deptngerfi 
i  vetri  del  fincftrone  del  coro."  Storia  del  Duom.  di  Or- 
vietto,  p.  126.     Qto.  1791. 

painted 
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painted  windows  was  infatiable  *,  that  fo  little 
opportunity  or  ikill  w^as  found  by  many  who 
wifhed  to  prefcrve  thcfe  valuable  decorations, 
after  the  reftoration.  Some  care  was  taken 
to  replace  the  fraftured  pieces,  or  fuch  as  had 
been  concealed  in  a  more  perfeft  ftate,  in 
their  original  ftations,  fo  as  to  complete  their 
defigns.  But  it  mull  be  confeffcd,  that  the 
perfons  employed  either  dcfpaired  of  fuccefs, 
or  were  extremely  incompetent ;  and  there- 
fore fitted  the  pieces  together  in  hafte,  and 
without  arrangement.  Fortunately  for  this 
venerable  art,  more  tafte  and  more  patience 
have  been  exerted  in  our  own  tunes,  and  ar- 
tifts  have  been  found,  who  under  the  direc- 
tion of  connoifleurs  have  fucceeded  admirably 
in  rcftoring  them  to  their  priftlne  beauty. 

Dr.  Lockman  in  1774,  made  up  of  frag- 
ments the  great  weft  window  at  Wlndfor ; 
and  tw^o  of  fmgular  effedl  have  been  defigncd 
and  finillicd  at  Cirencefter  in  Glouceftcrlhirc, 


«  The  folcliers  were  particularly  fcandalized  by  figures 
at  Magdalene  and  Trinity  Colleges,  which  they  broke  by 
jumping  on  them  in  their  jack- boots. 


nee  fana  rurfus,  ncc  fencflram 


Caucafix  banc  maculent  volucirs !  Mus.  Anglic. 

F  f  4  by 
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by  the  prcfent  ingenious  dircAor  of  the  So^* 
cicty  of  Antiquaries,  who  has  fuperintendcd 
their  completion  with    equal    induftiy  and 
.^  judgment.         • 


SECTION 
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SECTION    II. 

After  the  reformation  in  England,  wc 
may  trace  a  new  aera  of  ftained  glafs,  which 
may  be  faid  to  have  commenced  with  the 
feventeenth  century.  The  prejudices  of  the 
firft  reformers  having  relaxed  in  certain  points, 
relative  to  the  internal  decoration  of  churches, 
the  introduAion  of  fo  fplendid  a  mafs  of 
ornament  and  of  one  fo  congenial  with  the 
architecture  ftill  remaining,  was  no  longer 
profcribed  by  a  pofitive  injunftion.  Our 
commercial  intercourfe  with  the  low  coun- 
tries, where  the  arts  had  began  to  flourifh, 
and  where  a  fchool  of  painting  had  been 
eftabliflied,  facilitated  the  acquirement  of 
ilained  glafs,  which  emerging  from  its  former 
rudenefs,  now  exhibited  a  certain  regularity 
of  deiign.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  *armorial  bcarinsrs  and  •'fmall 

portraits 

«  The  Earl  of  Shrewfbury's  houfe  in  Broad  Street, 
London,  was  fo  ornamented  in  the  reign  of  Q^  Elizabeth. 
Lodge's  Illuftrations,  v.  ii.  p.  209. 

^  There  are  fmall  portraits  of  Charles  L  and  Henrietta 

(»633) 
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portraits  in  circles,  were  the  ufual  decoration 
of  the  bay  windows  in  the  great  manerial 
halls;  but  complete  fcriptural  hiftories  in 
which  the  figures  were  well  defigned  and 
grouped,  w^ere  rarely  feen  excepting  in  the 
private  chapels,  in  the  houfes  of  npbility^ 

About 

(1633)  at  Magdalene  and  Wadham  colleges;  and  thofe  of 
founders  at  Brazenofe  and  St.  John's.  Archbifhop  Laud 
in  1634  fet  up  painted  windows  at  Lambeth  and  Croydon. 
Rufliworth,  V.  ii.  p.  273. 

^  Mr.  T.  Warton,  in  his  life  of  Sir  T,  Pope,  8vo.  p. 
16,  mentions,  that  James  Nicholfon  was  a  glafs  ftainer, 
much  employed  in  the  16th  century  ;  and  Mark  Willems 
who  died  in  1561,  is  recorded  in  Wal pole's  Anecdotes,  as 
fupptying  the  glafs  (lainers  and  arras  makers  of  that  time 
with  defigns  for  their  feveral  works. 

The  moft  eminent  (lainers  in  glafs,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  the  low  countries,  have  been  Luca  Van  Leydcn,  i  ^20. 
John  Port  of  Hnilaem,  1520.  Dirk  and  Wouter  Craheth, 
who  jointly  finifhcd  a  window  at  Gouda  in  Holland,  1567^ 
Peter  Matfys  and  John  Van  Bronkliorft,  1630.  Jacob 
Vander  Ulft,  1630.  Abraham  Diepenbcck,  a  pupil  of 
Rubens,  is  mentioned  with  great  praifc  by  Sandrart.  Peter 
Kouwiiorn  and  Peter  HollUin,  1650.  In  France,  Jean 
Coufin,  in  1 580,  ftained  the  windows  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Gervais,  Palis.  Pinegrier,  in  the  Orleans  chapel  in  the 
church  of  the  Celeftines  at  Paris,  has  painted  in  the  windows 
a  feries  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  France  in  the  habits  of 
the  times  from  Charles  V.  (1363)  to  Henry  II.  (1559). 

Edward  Rowe,  glafs  painter,  died  in  London  in  176J. 

John 
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About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  L 
Bernard  Van  Linge,  a  Fleming,  is  fuppofed 
to  have  fetted  in  England;  but  was  at  all 
events  the  father  of  glafs  painting,  in  its  re- 
newed and  improved  ftatc,  in  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Walpole  remarks  concerning  the  po- 
pular notion,  that  the  art  was  totally  loft  to 
us,  was  founded  in  ignorance  of  the  true  faft ; 
it  was  indeed  dormant,  but  never  cxtindl. 
For  there  is  no  great  interruption  in  the 
chain  of  its  chronological  hiftory  to  the  prc- 
fent  day. 

The  moft  ancient  work  of  Bernard  Van 
Linge  which  I  have  been  abk  to  authenticate 
by  his  name,  and  a  date  i6z2,  exhibits  the  types 
and  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  at  Wadham  col- 
lege, for  which  the  donor,  according  to  a 
tradition,  perhaps  amplified,  is  faid  to  have 
given  1500/.  There  is  reafon  likewife  to 
fuppofe  that  fome  figures,  dated  161 6,  were  by 

Jolm  Stephen  Liotard  painted  on  glafs  which  could  be 
viewed  only  in  a  darkened  room  ;  the  efi'ecl  of  the  light  and 
/liade  was  furprifing,  but  a  mere  curiofitv.  Rlonf.  Perra- 
che  finifhed  fmall  pieces  moil  beautifully.  The  late  H. 
Key,  Efq.  of  Hatfield-houfc  iiear  Wakefield,  in  Yorklhirc, 
praflifcd  ftaining  on  glafs  very  fucccfbfully.  He  excelled 
in  minute  fubjecls,  fuch  as  flowers,  buttcrMlcs,  &cc. 

the 
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the  fame  artift.  Vertue  colleAed  no  notices 
of  Bernard  Van  Linge,  nor  have  we  proof 
that  he  refided  in  England.  Notwithftanding, 
from  internal  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  fevcn  windows  at  Lincoln  col- 
lege given  by  Archbifliop  Williams,  dated  in 
16 zg,  30,  and  31,  and  faid  to  have  been 
brought  from  Italy,  were,  in  fa<ft,  the  work  of 
Bernard  Van  Linge.  A  good  efFe<ft  of  glafs 
windows  in  the  archite<fture  is  often  repeated. 
Induftrious  and  accurate  as  Vertue  is  in  his 
refearches  after  painters  in  oil,  he  is  ftill  filent 
refpefting  Abraham  Van  Linge,  who  was 
probably  the  fon  of  the  former,  whofe  numer- 
ous and  extenfivc  works  muft  have  required 
his  residence  here;  and  it  is  a  fair  conjefture, 
that  we  owe  to  him  the  continuation  of  this 
moft  fafcinating  art,  under  the  aufpices  of 
Charles  the  firft,  who  gave  a  charter  to  the 
artifts. 

At  Chrift  Church,  he  finifhed  the  fubjeds 
of  Jonah,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Chrift 
with  the  doftors,  with  the  feveral  dates,  1631, 
1634,  and  1640;  Philip  and  the  EunucK  at 
Balliol  in  1637;  twelve  compartments  of  a 
window  at  Hatfield,  and  a  window  at  Wrox- 
ton  ;   Lord  Guildford's,   in  Oxfordfhire ;    the 

RefurreAion 
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Rcfurreftlon  at  Queen's  college  1635,  and 
windows  at  Univerfity  college  and  Lincoln's 
inn  chapel  1641,  with  another  at  Peterhoufe, 
Cambridge.  In  this  enumeration,  a  feries  of 
his  works  is  merely  attempted;  many  were 
probably  deftroyed  foon  after  they  were  fi-» 
nifhed;  and  Ibme  which  ftill  remain  and  are 
duly  authenticated,  may  have  efcaped  my 
notice*'. 

Upon  Van  Linge's  leaving  England,  or  his 
death,  the  art  was  dormant.  Thofe  who  were 
employed  to  refit  the  mutilated  windows 
after  the  reftoration,  were  incapable  of  any 
original  work;  and  the  firft  evidence  that 
occurs  of  any  good  artift  is  of  Henry  Giles  of 
York,  who  appears  to  have  eftablilhed  a  fchool 
of  glafs  painting  there,  which  continued  its 
reputation  for  more  than  a  century.  He 
finilhed  a  window  at  Univerlity  college  dated 
1 687.  William  Price,  the  elder,  was  his  moil: 
able  fcholar  and  fucceffor,  who  firft  acquired 

d  The  portraits  of  J.  King,  the  laft  prior  of  Ofeney  and 
firft  Bilhop  of  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  Ofeney  in  niinSy 
taken  from  a  print  in  the  Monafticon,  were  probably  by  the 
elder  Van  Linge.  There  are  faints  with  very  rich  cano- 
pies, which  were  certainly  brought  from  that  abbey  whea 
deftroyed. 

fame 
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fame  by  his  nativity,  after  Thornhill,  at  Chrifl 
Church,  in  1696.  He  then  ftained  the  life 
of  Chrift,  in  fix  compartments,  at  Merton  iri 
170:$*^;  which  performance  lofes  much  of  its 
beauty  and  efFcft  by  having  each  compart- 
ment inclofed  in  a  frame  of  glaring  yellov^ 
glafs,  which  was  a  mere  conceit,  and  certain- 
ly an  unfticcefsful  experiment.  His  brother^ 
Jofhua  Price,  reftored,  with  great  fucce(s,  the 
windows  at  Queen's  college,  originally  done 
by  Abraham  Van  Lingc,  which  had  been 
broken  by  the  Puritans.  The  prefcnt  date  is 
1715.  The  Chiaro-fcuro  figures  of  apoftles 
and  prophets  in  the  chapel  at  Magdalene  are 
by  his  hand. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Chrift  Church  is  a  iin- 
gular  curiofity;  it  is  a  fmall  window  rcpre- 
fenting  St.  Peter  and  the  angeU  dated  1 700 ; 
and,  as  the  infcription  imports,  ftained  by 
P.  Oliver,  when  feventy  years  old.  As  a  work 
of  merit,  it  will  attract  notice,  and  there  are 
grounds  for  conjefture,  that  this  artlft  was  con- 
nefted  w^lth  the  inimitable  miniature  painters, 
who  were  patronifcd  by  Lord  Arundel,  and 

*  For  this  window  Price  received  260/. 

who 
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who  gave  fo  much  luftrc  to  the  age  of  Charles 
the  firft. 

WilUam  Price,  the  younger,  was  employed 
for  the  windows  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
which  were  voted  by  parliament,  and  were 
put  up  in  1/22  and  1735.  For  the  chapel  at 
Winton  college  he  ftained  a  window  of  the 
genealogy  of  Chrift,  and  feveral  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  he  had  procured  from 
Flanders,  originally  taken  from  dcfigns  by 
Rubens  and  his  fcholars,  were  in  a  great  de- 
gree made  perfccl  by  him.  Bifhop  Benfon 
procured  by  his  hand,  the  fubjecfl  of  the  re- 
furreclion,  for  the  window  of  his  private  cha- 
pel in  the  palace  at  Gloucefter.  But  his 
chief  merit  was  in  his  defigns  and  arrangement 
of  mofaic,  of  which  there  are  many  fpecimens 
at  Stravvberry  hill,  which  are  examples  of  fkill 
and  tafte.  The  Herbert  family  in  a  clofct 
at  Wilton,  after  the  coftume  of  the  earlier 
centuries,  are  by  his  hand. 

Of  this  fchool,  eftabliflied  at  York,  was 
William  Peckitt,  whofe  proficiency  was  infe- 
rior to  that  of  his  predcccflbrs,  and  who  pro- 
duced only  an  extreme  brilliancy  of  colours. 
Between    the     vcars     ^76^    and     1777,    he 

finiflicd 
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finilhcd  the  windows  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chapel  at  New  College,  with  arbitrary  ^  por- 
traits of  the  canonized  worthies  of  the  church. 
In  I  *j6yy  he  put  up  at  Oriel  college  a  win- 
dow of  the  prefentation  of  Chrift  in  the  tem- 
ple, from  a  defign  of  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcefter, 
a  phyiician  who  amufed  himfelf  by  painting. 
In  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  painted  a  window  from  a  defign  of  Cipriani, 
the  fubjeA  of  which  is  the  Britifh  Minerva 
prefenting  Bacon  and  Newton  to  his  prefent 
majefty.  It  has  1 40  fquare  feet  of  glafs,  and 
coft  500  /. 

In  this  reign  a  new  ftyle  of  ftaining  glafs 
has  originated,  which  is  the  boaft  and  pecu- 
liar invention  of  our  own  artifts. 

"  From  the  broad  window's  height 
"  To  add  new  luftrc  to  religious  light, 
**  To  bid  that  pomp  with  purer  radiance  fhinc." 

T.  Warton. 

The  deviation  from  the  hard  outfine  of  the 
early  Florentine  or  Flemifh  fchools  to   the 

^  Shapes,  tha{  with  one  broad  glare  the  gazer  (Irike-— 
Kings,  bifliops,  nuns,  apoftlcs  all  alike,  &c. 
Ye  colours  that  the  unwary  Gght  amaze, 
And  only  dazzle  in  the  noontide  blaze. 

T.  Wartow. 
6  corred 
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corrod:  contour  of  Michelagnoulo,  or  the 
gorgeous  cc^Iours  of  Rubens,  is  not  more  de- 
cidedly marked,  than  the  defign  and  execu- 
tion of  the  Vanlinges  and  Prices,  and  the 
mafterly  performances  of  Jarvis.  A  ftriking 
deficiency  in  the  compofition  of  the  early 
artifts,  was  the  neceflity  of  furrounding  the 
different  colours  of  which  the  figures  confifted 
with  lead,  and  deftroying,  by  that  means,  the 
harmony  of  the  outline.  Harfhnefs  was  the 
unavoidable  effed:  which  they  knew  not  ei- 
ther how  to  corre<5l,  or  obviate. 

Jarvis,  who,  a  few  months  fince,  has  paid 
the  debt  to  nature,  was  firft  diftinguilhed  for 
cxquifitely  finilhing  fmall  fubjedls.  At  Lord 
Cremornc's  villa,  Chelfca,  is  the  moft  com- 
plete collection  of  his  early  works,  confifting 
of  about  twenty  pieces.  The  interior  of  Go- 
thick  chapels  and  caftles  is  exhibited  with 
rays  of  funfhine,  producing  the  richeft  effcft. 

In  priority  of  excellence,  if  not  of  time,  the 
firft  is  the  great  weftcrn  window  of  the  chapel 
at  New  College,  Oxford^. 

The 

g  This  admirable  piece  of  art  was  completed  in  1787. 
The  toDi  expcncq  of  the  upper  comportment  was  1208/. 
and  of  the  lower  820/.     Sir  Jo(hua*s  paintings  are  divided 

G  g  aoion^d 
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The  dcfign  was  made  by  Sir  Joihua  Itcy^- 
nolds,  and  is  divided  kito  two  parts.  In  the 
lower  compartments  are  placed  upon  pedcf- 
tals,  in  chiaro-fcuro,  fevcn  femak  figures^ 
larger  than  life,  reprefenting  the  chriilian 
graces  and  the  cardinal  virtues.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  which  of  thefe  may  claink 
the  higheft  merit.  Temperance  and  Charity 
are  generally  preferred  ;  but  Sir  Jofhaa  him- 
felf  gave  the  decided  palm  to  the  figure  of 
Hope,  reaching  forward  to  heaven. 

The  middle  compartment  of  the  higher 
division  reprcfcnts  the  Nativity,  the  leading 
idea  of  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the 
celebrated  "  notte"  of  Correggio,  at  Modena. 

Antonio  RafFaelle  Mengs  likewife  availed 
himfelf  of  that  matchlefs  compofition  in  the 
Nativity,  which  he  painted  for  the  king  of 
Spain's  colleftion,  in  which  the  whole  breathes 
gaiety  and  cheerfulnefs,  in  contraft  to  the 
Crucifixion.  Sir  Jofhua  has  introduced  por- 
*  traits  of  himfelf  and  Jarvis,  as  Ihepherds,  a* 

ramongft  fevcral  proprietors.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  has 
the  Nativity,  for  which  he  paid  800/.;  the  Duke  of  Portland 

.  feme  pf  the  accompaniments,  bequeathed  to  him  by  Sir 
Jo(hua;  and  Lord  Inchiquin  the  others,  with  the  feven 
figures. 

hint 
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tint  poflibly  taken  frdm  the  piAure  above 
mentioned,  in  which  Mengs  has  done  the 
fame.  On  either  fide  of  the  great  Center- 
piece, arc  accompaniments  formed  by  beauti- 
ful groupes  of  ftiepherds  and  boys  with  flam- 
beaus, and  over  all,  an  angel  repofmg  upon 
clouds,  with  a  fcroll  bearing  a  paffage  from 
holy  writ* 

Mr.  T.  Warton's  elegant  verfes  to  Sir 
Joihua  Reynolds*"  contain  fb  ample  a  defcrip- 
tion  and  fo .  juft  a  panegy rick ,  that  humbler 
praife  is  neceflarily  precluded.  A  new  and 
peculiar  effeft  firft  attempted  by  Jarvis,  he 
has  marked  with  precifion : 

"  Twixt  light  and  (hade  the  tranficory  ftrifc.*' 
and, 

"  Her  dark  illumination  tvidc  flie  flung 
With  new  folcmnitv>" 

than  which  nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and 
true. 

Another   fine   work   of  Jarvis,    aflbciated  . 
with  his  moft  fucccfsful  pupil  Forreft,  is  the 
great  eaflern  window  in  St.  George's  chapel 

h  Verfes  to  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  on  the  painted  window 
at  New  College,  quarto,  1782. 

Gg  ^  at 
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at  Windfor.  The  fubjcft  defigned  by  Weft  h 
the  Rcfurreftlon,  which  is  difpofed  in  three 
grand  compartments*. 

Befidc  this,  Forreft  has  finifhed  three  other 
windows,which  add  to  the  late  embellilhmentg 
of  that  fingularly  elegant  chapel.  They  are  the 
An  geVs  Appearance,  the  Nativity,  and  the  Wife 
Men's  Offering,  all  likcwife  from  the  pencil  of 
Weft,  which  are  dated  1792,  94,  and  g6. 
The  Crucifixion  by  the  fame  artifts,  and  def- 
tined  for  the  fame  ftrufturc,  is  now  advanc- 
ing towards  completion. 

In  1776,  Pearfon  ftained  the  chapel  win- 
dow of  Brazenofe  College,  Oxford,  from  car- 
toons by  Mortimer,  of  Chrift  and  the  four 
Evangelifts.  This  is  his  moft  confiderable 
work.  His  wife*^,  Mrs.  Pearfon,  has  difcover- 
cd  an  equal  genius,  and  they  have  jointly 
executed  numerous  fmall  pieces  of  very  great 
merit,  which  having  been  publicly  exhibited, 
were  finally  difpofed  of  by  audlion  in  1797. 
One  of  the  moft  correal  and  beautiful  of  them, 
the  Aurora  of  Guido,  is  now  at  Arundel  caftle'. 

Of 

^  It  is  faid  to  have  cod  i|ooo  /. 

^    ^  Mrs.  Lawrie,  another  female  artift,  promifes  coafu 

able  eminence  in  glafs  (laining,  when  improved  by  praA'tce. 

'  At  this  time  rifing  under  the  aufpices  and  by  the  fole 

archite£ture  of  his  Grace  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk.     To 

the 
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t)f  modem  proficients  in  this  exquifite  art 
one  of  the  moft  eminent  is  Eginton,  who  is 
cftablifhcd  at  Handfworth  near  Birmingham. 

His  excellence  has  been  progrcflive,  and  his 
induftry  has  been  duly  encouraged,  for  nearly 
fifty  confiderable  works  by  his  hand,  arc  a 
very  creditable  proof  of  both.  At  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  he  has  reftored  the  great 
weft  window  of  the  general  refurreftion,  ori- 
ginally done  in  chiaro-fcuro  by  Schwartz, 
from  which  an  engraving  has  been  taken  by 
Sadeler.  Eight  other  windows  have  likcwifc 
been  lately  put  up  by  him  in  the  antc-chapcl, 
in  which  are  whole  length  portraits,  in  their 
proper  habits,  of  Wykeham,Wayneflete,Wol- 
fey,  and  Fox,  all  Bifhops  of  Winton.  The 
chiaro-fcuro  has  a  warm  biftre  tint.  To  no- 
tice fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  for  extent 
and  ingenuity,  I  fhould  feledl  the  Refurredlion 
at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  defigned  by  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds;  the  fame  fubjedl  at  Litchfield;  the 
banquet  given  by  king  Solomon  to  the  queen 

the  defigns,  as  much  as  to  the  patronage  of  the  Earb  of 
Pembroke  and  Burlington,  Britain  is  proud  to  owe  the  in- 
troduction of  claf&cal  architecture,  as  the  Gothick  will  its. 
redoration  in  all  its  varieties,  to  the  noble  pofleflbr  of  Arun- 
del. 

G  g  3  of 
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cff  Sheba,  from  a  pifturc  by  Hamilton,  at 
Arundel  caftle ;  the  Gonverfion  of  St.  Paul 
and  his  Reftoration  to  light  at  St.  Paul's  church, 
Birmingham;  Chrift  bearing  his  crofs,  from 
Moralez,  at  Wanfted  church,  Eflex;  and  one 
of  his  latcft  and  moft  perfeA  performances, 
the  Spirit  of  a  child  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Almighty,  from  a  painting  by  Peters,  in  a 
chapel  at  Great  Barrs  in  StaiFordfliire. 

Glafs  is  the  moft  perfeA  vehicle  both  of 
found  and  colour.  How  exquilitely  refined 
are  the  tones  of  the  harmonica  or  mufical 
glafles  when  touched  with  delicacy  and  (kill ! 
and  how  much  have  the  moft  expreffive  tints 
of  Reynolds  and  Weft  gained,  by  their  being 

transfiifed  over  the  furface  of  the  ^'  ftoried 

,  .    .         .     #  .  .    . 

window!*' 
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SECTION     ITT. 


It  has  been  juftly  remarked  by  foreigners,: 
that  the  Ejiglifli  have  ever  been  more  partial 
to  portraits,  than  any  other  nation*.  In  the 
earUeft  introduction  of  painting  into  England, 
family  groupcs  or  fingle  heads  were  the  fole 
employment  of  the  artifts. 

Any  preliminary  obfervations,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  curious  fpe- 
cimens  of  this  kind  of  limning,  are  totally 
iuperfeded  by  Walpole's  Anecdotes;  which 
abound  in  fatisfaAory  information  and  judici- 
ous remarks,  to  which  I  am  frequently  in- 
debted, if  for  reference  only. 

»  Several  portraits  and  famtfy  pieces  of  great  curioHty  arc 
prcferved,  the  painters  of  which  are  not  authenticated.  A 
portrait,  called  Henry  IV.  at  Hampton  Court,  Hereford- 
(hire,  but  more  probably  an  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  Clifford 
family  at  Chifvvick,  faid  to  be  by  John  Ab-Eyk,  and  Hen- 
ry Percy,  the  great  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  Petworth 
are  well  worthy  notice, 

G  g  4  Mabufc 
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Mabufc  was  certainly  the  firft  painter  of 
merit,  who  was  encouraged  by  profpeds  of 
patronage  to  viiit  this  country.  Two  of  his 
works  now  remaining,  are  highly  finiihed. 
The  children  of  Henry  VI L  Prince  Arthur, 
Prince  Henry,  and  the  Princefs  Margaret,  at 
Windfor^  and  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth  of  York,  once  in  the  cabinet  of 
Lord  Pom  fret  at  Eafton  Nefton,  and  now  at 
Strawberry-hill''. 

In  thofe  excurfions  which  Mr.  Pennant 
rendered  fo  interefting  to  the  lovers  of  anti- 
quity, he  was  a  happy  illuftrator  of  many  for- 
gotten ipecimens  of  the  early  painters  of  por- 
trait, now  fo  frequently  expofed  to  the  varia- 
tion, if  not  to  the  inclemency,  of  our  climate, 
in  the  very  many  forfakcn  or  dilapidated  pro- 
vincial houfcs  of  our  nobility  and  gentry. 


^  Of  this  pifture  there  were  four  copies,  or  propably  re- 
petitions, by  himfjlf. 

c  Of  fevcral  extremely  curious  hiftorical  pieces,  fuch  as 
••  Ic  champ  dc  drap  d'or ;"  the  embarkation  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
the  battle  of  the  fpurs  at  Pavia,  now  at  Windfor;  the  inter- 
view between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Cleevcs  at 
Greenwich,  now  Mr.  Fountaine's  at  Narford,  or  of  others 
at  Penfliurfl,  and  thofe  once  at  Cowdry,  it  would  not  be 
pafy  to  afcertain  the  maQer, 

IfhaU 
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*  I-ihall  attempt  in  a  fummary  manner  a 
view  of  portrait  painting  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  For  the  moft  complete  collection 
of  the  works  of  the  painters  who  flouriihed 
during  that  period,  the  following  refidences 
are  the  moft  worthy  infpeAion. 

Of  the  royal  family  of  England  the  moft 
valuable  are  at  Kenfmgton;  of  the  Fitz  Alans 
and  Howards  at  Arundel  caftle;  of  the  So- 
meriets  at  Badminton;  of  the  Veres  at  Wel- 
beck;  of  the  Percys  and  Seymours  at  Pet- 
worth  ;  the  Thynncs  at  Longleat,  and  at  Pen- 
Ihurft  of  the  Sidneys,  though  there  is  no  like- 
nefs  of  the  illuftrious  Sir  Philip  in  that  an- 
cient manfion. 

A  Kingfwefton  ijs  a  feries  of  the  Cliffords, 
Crom wells,  and  Southwells;  at  Wreft  of  the 
Greys;  atGorhambury  of  the  Bacons;  at  Ditch- 
Icy  of  the  Lees;  at  Chatfworth  and  Hard  wick 
of  the  Cavendlfhes  and  Talbots;  and  of  the 
RufTells  at  Wooburn  Abbey,  All  thefe  which 
ftrongly  recur  to  my  rccolleftion,  without  dif- 
paragement  of  others  which  are  Icfs  known, 
contain  the  beft  works  of  the  mafters  who 
were  patronifed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility, 
from  the  time  of  IJans  jEJolbein  to  that  of  Sir 

Peter 
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Fdter  Leley.  Holbein  was  invited  tx)  England 
dither  by  Henry  Fitz  Alan^  Earl  of  Arundel,  or 
Henry  Howard,  Elarl  of  Surrey,  who  had  fcen 
and  admired  bis  works  at  Baflc,  returning 
£-001  Italy;  but  it  is  allowed  that,  amongft 
the  nobility,  his  principal  patron  was  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  portrait  is  at  Norfolk-^ 
houfe,  and  another  at  Windfor.  After  his 
eftablifhment  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIIL  he 
drew  many  portraits,  but  of  thofe  attributed 
to  him,  fome  have  no  pretenfions  to  his 
genuine  ftyle,  and  are  only  fanftioned  by  long 
tradition.     His  public  works'^  in  England  are 

*  I.  Henry  VIIL  giving  the  charter,  in  Surgeon's  hall. 
2.  Edward  VI.  delivering  the  charter  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  Bridewell.  3  and  4.  Two  large  allegorical  pidlures  in  the 
Steel-yards.  Walpole's  Anecd.  Vol.  I.  p.  136.  The  fa- 
mily of  Sir  T.  More  is  in  difpute,  five  of  the  fix  exiding 
piftures  are  certainly  not  by  Holbein.  Archbifhop  War- 
ham  at  Lambeth,  and  Erafmus  at  Longford  caftle,  are  un- 
doubted, and  mod  excellent.  For  the  I  aft-mentioned  Lord 
Radnor  gave  110/.  55.  at  Dr.  Meade's  fale  in  1754. 

In  Holbein's  groupes  the  eyes  are  all  turned  the  fame 
>vay,  and  the  profcffional  drefles  form  the  leading  difcri mi- 
nation.  Raffaelle's  two  portraits  of  the  lawyers,  Bertolus 
and  Baldus,  in  the  Pamfili  palace  at  Rome,  have  black  caps 
upon  a  green  ground.  Holbein's  are  fo  perpetually.  Raf- 
faelle,  Titian,  and  Albert  Durer,  ufed  gold  in  their  pictures ; 
the  former  but  fparingly,  ^n J  in  compliance  with  a  prevail- 
ing cuftom. 

four 
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four  only,  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Walpolc, 
which  are  rather  groupes  of  portraits,  than 
hiftory.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfavour- 
able to  female  beauty,  than  the  drefs  of  thoie 
times,  particularly  the  angular  coiffeur,  like  a 
Gothick  pediment,  and  the  fcrupulous  con- 
cealment of  the  hair.  Holbein's  men  are 
therefore  much  more  charafteriftic  and  in- 
terefting,  than  his  ladies.  Even  his  Anna 
Boleyne  is  deficient  in  lovelinefs,  as  he  has 
pourtrayed  her^  In  his  likenefs  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  he  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  truth  to  flat- 
tery, yet  the  original,  in  the  pofleflSon  of  Mr. 
Barret  of  Lee  in  Kent,  is  below  a  mediocrity 
of  beauty. 

A  moft  valuable  colleAion  of  Holbein's 
lirft  fketches,  upon  paper  with  crayons,  moft 
of  them  probably  taken  at  a  fmgle  fitting,  and 
reprefcnting  perfons  of  quality  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  has  been  lately  publiflicd,  and 
engraven  as  fac  fimilcs,  with  the  ilrength  and 

•  In  the  king  of  Spain's  collefiion  is  a  head  of  Anna 
Boleyne  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painted,  as  his  religious 
prejudices  reprefented  her,  with  a  meretricious  air. 

4 

When  love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wife, 

And  gofpel  light  firft  beam'd  through  Boleyne^i  cyet.  Gk  at* 

ifpirit 
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fpirit  of  the  originals  ^  Wc  learn,  that  after 
the  demife  of  Holbein,  they  were  fold  into 
France,  from  whence  they  were  brought,  and 
prefented  or  fold  to  Charles  I.  by  Monfieur 
de  Liencourt.  By  the  king  they  were  ex- 
changed with  William,  carl  of  Pembroke, 
for  a  Saint  George,  by  RafFaellc,  now  at  Pa- 
ris, which  had  belonged  to  Henry  VIII. 
Lord  Pembroke  gave  them  to  Lord  Arundel, 
who  had  prcvioufly  enriched  his  colleftion 
with  many  of  Holbein's  original  Iketches, 
and  his  portrait  by  himfelf.  Upon  the  dif- 
periion  of  his  cabinet,  thefe  were  purchafed 
for  the  crown,  and  depofitcd  in  a  clofet  at 
Kenfington. 

f  Imitations  of  drawings  by  Holbein,  publifhed  by 
J.  Chamberlaine,  Efq.  and  the  lives  by  Edniund  Lodge, 
Efq.  Lancafter  Herald,  in  imperial  folio,  began  in  1789, 
and  completed  in  179^.  Mr.  C.  has  likewife  given  to  the 
world  a  part  of  his  majefty's  coUedion  of  drawings  of  the 
Florentine  and  Venetian  fchools.  Thofe  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  appeared  in  1796,  whofe  works  were  colleded  in 
thirteen  volumes,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  Sig.  Melzi. 
Three  volumes  became  the  property  of  Pompeo  Leoni, 
one  of  which  is  conjeftured  to  have  been  procured  by  Lord 
Arundel,  when  embaflador  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL 
in  1633.  Engravings  from  the  defigns  of  the  three  Ca- 
raccis,  which  were  began  in  l^$^3  are  now  completing. 

Merely 
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Merely  as  a  portrait  painter,  Titiano  Vc- 
celli  was  invited  to  England  by  king  Hen- 
ry VIII.  through  the  agency  of  Henry  Fitz- 
alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  or  perhaps  from  a  mo- 
tive of  rivalry  to  Francis  I.  who  had  retained 
Primaticcio  at  his  court.  Whether  the 
terms  propofed  were  inadequate  to  his  claims, 
or  that  he  thought  his  talents  for  hiftorical 
defign  would  be  depreciated  in  England, 
Titian  firmly  rejecfled  the  overture. 

It  has  been  before  obfervcd,  that  the  attic 
ftory  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Oxford  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  reception  of  portraits. 
Another  very  ample  repofitory  is  the  great 
hall  at  Chriftchurch.  In  feveral  colleges 
arc  fingle  portraits  of  merit.  The  plan  I 
fliall  purfue,  will  be  to  notice  each  mafter  in 
chronological  ferics,  and  thofe  works  which 
have  a  ftrongcr  prctenfion  than  that  of  hav- 
ing been  merely  attributed  by  tradition.  The 
Oxford  collection  of  portraits  will  be  fpoken 
of  generally; — their  locality  will  be  eafily 
found. 

Thofe  of  the  founders  were  contributed  by 
their  icveral  colleges,  about  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
century,  when  the  gallery  was  refitted  in  its 

prefcnt 
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prcfent  ftatc.  Sunman  painted  the  majority 
of  them,  attempting  the  hard  manner  of  fomc 
of  the  originals,  which  he  copied,  and  in- 
dulging his  imagination  S  with  rcfpeft  to 
.others.  As  very  foperior  to  the  reft,  will  be 
jobjferved  the  portrait  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  which 
is  the  beft  of  the  four  copies  of  Holbein's 
pifture,  now  at  Lord  Guildford's,  at  Wrox- 
ton  \ 

HOLBEIJV. 

None  in  the  Pifture  Gallery  arc  by  his  hand, 
but  in  the  Chapter- houfe,  at  Chriftchurch, 
there  are  two,  which  are  authenticated  as 

C  In  the  ferles  of  founders,  John  Balliol  is  the  real  por- 
trait of  an  atlilctic  blackfmith,  ami  Dervorguilla  of  Jenny 
Reekes,  a  celebrated  Oxford  beauty  of  that  day.  Sunman 
painted  a  very  fine  head  of  an  old  woman,  at  Wadhani 
college.  He  was  the  competitor  of  Ryley,  and  left  Lon- 
don for  Oxford,  upon  Ry ley's  fuperior  fucceis. 

*  Warton*s  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  8vo. 

At  Penlhurft  are  the  portraits  of  the  conftables  of 
Queenborough  caftle,  from  Edward  lll.'s  reign  to  the 
third  year  of  Henry  VII  [.  by  Lucas  Cornelii.  The  kings 
of  Scotland,  at  Holyrood-houfe,  are  all  by  one  hand,  and 
the  bifliops  in  Chichefter  cathc^dral  were  painted  by  Ber- 
nardi,  in  15 19;  confequently  all  of  them  ia»agii»ry  Fepre^ 
fentations. 

6  having 
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having  belonged  to  Henry  VIII.'s  colleftion* 
Both  the  portraits  of  that  fovercign  and  Wol- 
fey,  at  Chriftchurch,  are  by  an  inferior  ar- 
tift.  The  portraits  of  Henry  at  Windfor  and 
Keniington,  and  thofe  of  himfelf  and  fon  at 
Petworth,  remove  all  doubt  on  that  fubje<fti 
There  is  a  copy  from  Holbein's  portrait,  at 
Knowle,  in  Kent;  of  H.  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey',  and  another  of  Erafmus,  from  an 
original,  at  Badminton,  in  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort's coUedion. 

Of  Lucas  de  Heere,  Sir  Antonio  More, 
Cornelius  Ketcl,  and  Zucchcro,  no  w^ell  au- 
thenticated work  will  be  found  in  Oxford^ 


*  Of  this  moft  accompli  (lied  and  injured  nobleman,  a 
charadler  is  very  ingenioufly  given  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  q6.  ad  edit,  and  a 
more  claffical  arKl  merited  encomium  by  Mr.  T.  Warton, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Poetry,  v.  iii.  fcft.  19.  In  one  of  the 
cabinets  adjoining  to  the  Medicean  gallery  of  Florence,  I 
remarked  a  fmall  portrait  of  Lord  Surrey,  with  his  arms  and 
an  infcription,  ujx)n  a  filver  plate.  A  more  curious  portrait 
painted  by  Guillim  Streets,  with  emblematical  devices,  re- 
lative to  his  hiftory,  was  once  in  the  poffcflion  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  and  is  now  at  Arundel  caftle.  See  Wal- 
pole's  Anecd.  v.  i.  p.  207.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  fair 
Gcraldine  at  Woburn  Abbev. 


ISAAC 
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ISAAC    OLIVER. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  large  oval  on  a 
blue  ground^  in  oil  colours.  At  Lord  Guild- 
ford's, at  Wroxton,  are  four  fimilar  portraits 
of  pcrfbns  in  the  drefs  of  the  age.  Oliver's 
fame  as  a  miniaturift  is  fufficiently  known. 
His  moft  admired  work  of  the  three  brothers 
of  the  Browne  family,  at  Cowdry,  noticed  by 
Walpole,  was  deftroyed  by  fire  in  i  yg^  ^. 

PAUL    VAN    SOMER. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  1597.  Probably  one 
of  his  carlieft  piftures,  after  his  arrival  in 
England.  Lord  Arundel  was  his  firft  pa- 
tron K 

CORNELIUS    JANSEN. 

A  very  fine  half  length  of  Lake,  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  at  New  College,  is  conjec- 

^  Account  of  Cowdry,  Mon.  Vctuft.  v.  iii. 
'  He  probably  owed  his  introduction  into  this  country 
to  the  circumftance  of  having  painted  a  portrait  of  Henry, 
Lord  Maltrayers,  only  fon  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  wfeo 
died  at  Bruflcls,  in  1557,  aged  19.  This  piflurc  is  like- 
wife  at  Arundel  caftle,     Walpole,  v.  i.  p.  225. 

3  turally 
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turally  by  his  hand.  There  are  others  of  Sir 
H.  Wootton,  King  bifhop  of  London,  Cor- 
bet biihop  of  Norwich  (1632),  and  Sir  Dud- 
ley Carleton  (1628),  which  are  not  unwor- 
thy of  his  pencil. 

Cornelius  Janfen  niade  moil  of  his  dra- 
peries blacky  which  is  likewife  to  be  obferved 
in  feveral  of  the  portraits  of  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke. 

It  fcems  to  add  roundnefs,  relief,  and  fpirit, 
to  the  figures  and  carnations.  He  is  faid  to 
have  ufed  ultra  marine  in  the  black  colours, 
as  well  as  in  the  carnations,  to  which  may  be 
attributed  their  luilre,  even  at  this  day.  He 
was  jealous  of  Vandyke,  and  the  civil  war 
breaking  out,  he  fled  from  England.  One  of 
his  befl  performances  is  the  Rufhout  family, 
at  Northwick,  in  Worceflerfhire.  His  fm- 
^e  heads  are  both  numerous  and  excel* 
lent ". 

m  One  of  the  fineft  in  England,  is  that  of  Charles  I.  in 
Mr.  Lenthall's  collection  at  Burford ;  but,  collectively  or 
fingty,  there  are  none  fuperior  to  thofe  at  Ditchley,  in 
Oxfordfliire.  The  duke  of  Beaufort,  at  Badminton,  has 
Corn.  Janfen  by  himfelf,  a  very  capiul  portrait^ 


H  h  PAN|£L 
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I     ■  ■ ' 


Richard  Tomlyns,  fpundet  pf  the  anatomj 
JcAurc.  I  attribute  tbis  port/ait  to  him,  on 
account  of  the  waxm-th  of  its  colboring). 
Mytens  had  ftu^ied  under  Kubcns,  and  was  a 
popular  painter  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Ghafles  I.  . 


VANDYCK", 

•  >  ■     .        .     "^ 

.,    Hifi  rpaftcr,  Rubens,  remained  little;  more 
than,  a  year  in  this  eountry^i  during  which 

time 

»  • 

n  When  oh  his  travels  in  Sicily,  he  was  introduced  to 
T?ophoTiifba  Angiofciola,  the  celebrated  paintrcfs,  who  was 
then  91  years  old;  fhe  died  in  1626,  aet.  93.  VaiSdyck 
declared,  that  he  acquired  more  of  the  theory  of  his  art 
•from  her  converfation,  than  fdom  all  the  luliaa  fehoois. 
Tb^  duke  of  Devonlhire  has  Vandyck's  pogket-bool^  with 
many  fketche&  by  Sophoniiba  Angiofciola.  Her  portrait 
is  in  Lprd  Afhburnham's  coUefiion.  Lord  Spencer  has 
another  fitting  at  an  harpfichord, '  and  Lord  Harcourt  a 
third,  which  was  once  Mr.  Bagnol's.  RafTaelle,  Rubens, 
Salvator  Rola,  Mengs,  and  Reynolds,  are  the  only  paint- 
ers 


V 

\ 
\ 
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tund  he  was  employed  on  the  ceiling  at 
Whitehall.  He  foiind  teifure  to  paint  two 
portraits  6£  Thonias  earl  of  Arundel,  one  of 
which  is  now  at  Waitwick  caftle,  and  the 
other  vAs  in  the  poileflron  of  the  late  duke 
of  Argyle,  and  is  now  at  Lord  Frederick 
Campbdl's,  at  Coombank,  Skirrey.  At  Of- 
terley  park,  is  a  portrait  of  Villiers,  duke  of 
Bucks,  his  great  patron,  and  Lord  Befbo- 
rough  has  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  the  phy- 
£cian^ :  to  which  greater  praife  cannot  be 
giycn*  than  to  fay,  that  it  equals  the  firft 
mentiokied.     In  Lord  Spencer's  colledion  is 

en  of  «roinetice,  who  have  written  on  the  fubje(S  of  the 
4n$.  Rubens  wrote  a  treatife  in  Latin  on  the  imitation  of 
antiQue  (latues,  and  it  had  been  well  if  he  had  pradlifed  his 
own  precepts.  Du  Frefnoy  tranflated  it  into  French - 
Vdndyck  painted  hiftory  in  a  ftyfe  little  inferibr  to  that  of 
his  great  mafter,  of  which  there  is  one  fine  fpecimen  irx 
England,  #hich  is  the  Emperour  Theododus  refufed  the 
fjcrameot  by  St.  Ambrofe,j  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Anger- 
ftein.  Vaildyck  was  knighted  upon  his  arrival  in  Eng« 
land,  in  1632,  and  died  in  1641.  Vanfomer,  Vandyck, 
Dobfon.  and  Ryley,  died  before  they  were  fifty  years  old. 
A  lift  ofhis  works,  but  iinperfe<flly  cofnpiled,  ts  given  in  Le 
Compters  Cabinet  des  fiiigularitez  d'Architedurc,  Pcinturc, 
&c.  V.  i.  p.  282.  The  heft  of  Vandyck's  works,  now  in 
Scotland,  are  the  Holland  family  at  Lord  Bredalbane's. 

llh   2  Philip 
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Philip  Howard,  when  young,  who  was  after- 
ward the  laft  Engliih  cardinal. 

There  is  only  one  genuine  head  of  Van- 
dyck's  painting  in  Oxford.  It  is  of  Fran- 
cifcus  Junius  or  De  Joung,  Lord  Arunders 
librarian,  and  the  author  of  the  E^ymolo* 
gicon,  iketched  in  chiaro  fcuro,  which  has 
been  frequently  engraven. 

Archbifhop  Laud  is  a  copy  only  from  the 
original  by  Vandyck,  once  in  the  Houghton 
GoUedion.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  is  (aid 
to  have  offered  the  Wharton  family  400/.  for 
it.  Lord  Orford  purchafed  the  whole  of 
their  coUeftion,  chiefly  by  Vandyck.  To 
enumerate  his  portraits  is  foreign  to  my  pre* 
fent  purpofc.  The  fineft  coUeAion  of  them 
was  at  Combury,  in  Oxfordlhire,  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's, which  has  been  divided  and  dif- 
perfcd.  At  Wilton,  Mr.  Walpole  obferves, 
**  Vandyck  is  on  his  throne,"  and  at  Pet- 
worth  arc  many  of  his  ladies  of  quality.  I 
have  fecn  none  equal  to  that  of  Lady  Ve- 
netia  Digby,  at  Windfor ;  and  of  men,  none 
fupcrior  to  that  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arun- 
del^ and  his  grandfon,  at  Amndel  Calllc. 


OOBSOX 
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DOBSON 

Had  merited  from  Charles  I.  the  title  of 
the  Englifh  Tintoret,  before  his  premature 
death,  in  1646,  at  the  age  of  only  thirty-iix 
years.  He  was  the  father  of  the  ''Elngliih 
fcbool  of  portrait  painting,  and,  though  fome* 
times  unequal,  had  much  of  the  manner  of 
his  mafter  Vandyke.  As  he  reiided  much  in 
Oxford,  he  has  left  there  the  portraits  of 
himfelf  ^  and  wife,  and  of  Sir  John  Tradef- 
cant^  and  hi3  friend  Zythepfa  the  quaker,  in 

the 

t  The  Abbe  Do  Bot  (T.  ii.  p.  160),  fpeaks  of  the  ef- 
fe£!t  of  the  climate  of  England  on  the  g.enius  of  its 
patntert. 

f  Dob(bn's  portrait  by  himfelf  is  likewiic  at  Lord  BucJc-- 
ingham's,  ;it  Stowe,  and  another  at  Ofterley  park.  Mr. 
Owen  Cambridge  has  a  fine  head  of  Secretary  Thurlow 
by  him,  and  the  duke  of  Devon(bire  of  Inigo  Jones,  at 
Chifwick.  Vandredort,  Charles  I.'s  Ciperone,  ^t  Hough- 
ton, was  eftcemed  his  mafterpiece. 

Dobfon  (bmetimes  painted  biftory.  His  decollation  of 
St.  John  Baptift,  at  Wilton,  and  the  Aftronomer  and  Kis 
£imily,  at  Blenheim,  are  amongft  thofe  which  are  moft 
koowa  and  admired.    At  Devonlhire  houfe  is  a  6mily 

H  k  3  groupc 
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the  ftaircafe  of  the  Aflimolcan  mufcum. 
Two  capital  performances  by  him,  unnoticed 
in  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  arc  the  Lenthal 
family  at  Burford,  Oxfordfliirc,  and  a  con-^ 
vcrfation  piece  at  Lord  Sandys' s,  at  Ombref- 
ley,  in  Worcefterfhire,  in  which  arc  intro- 
duced Colonel  Ruffcl,  Prince  Rupert,  and 
Colonel  Murphy,  at  the  drinking  tabic.  Si? 
B.  Gerbier,  Sir  C.  Cotterel,  and  himlclf,  arc 
in  one  pifture,  at  Northuniberland-houlc, 


WALKER, 

His  own  portrait.  He  was  encouraged  by 
Lord  Arundel,  who  gave  him  apartments  in 
bis  houfe.  Cromwell  preferred  him  to  any 
other  portrait  painter,  and  the  Grand  Puke's 
refident  is  reported  to  have  offered  500/. 
for  an  original  by  him,  for  the  gallery  at  Flo* 
rence. 


groupe  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  injutgod  «  customs 
fpeculation  concerning  nialrifaony  in  his  M  Vulgar  ;£r- 
roars."  He  i$  fmiUng  with  the  utmoft  complacency  ufon 
)iis  cbiUi;en|  wbp  f^rround  hinu 

.    . » ■• 
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.  A.  YC13?  chanttSlfiriftic  and  fpirited  portrait  of 
thfc  authcw:  of  Hudibras^  given  by  S,  G.  Knel- 
fer ;  Sit  Jofeph  WiUiamfon,  iccretary  ol^ 
ftftte ;  Sdden,  a  head ;  Morky,  biihop  of 
Winton ;  Fidler,  biihop  of  Lincoln ;  andl 
Bennet,  earl  of  Arlington,  at  Chrifkchurch. 

It  is  allowed.  Chit  Lely  excelled  in  female 
portraits,  which  he  more  frequently  painted 
than  thofe  of  men.  hord  Bathurft,  at  Ci« 
rencefter,  has  fix  whole  lengths  of  the  convi- 
vial companions  of  Charles  II.  by  him,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  anceflor  Sir  Peter  Apfley, 
the  king's  cofferer,  and  are  extremely  valu- 
able, not  only  as  being  finely  painted,  but, 
bccaufc  Lely,  with  few  exceptions,  dedicated 
his  pencil  to  the  ladies.  The  beauties  at 
Windfor  have  been  long  and  fufficicntly  ce- 
lebrated \ 

'  "  The  flccpy  eye  that  fpokc  the  melting  foul." 

Pope. 

Antipat.  Epig. 
H  h   4  FULLER. 
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His  own  portrait,  in  a  ftatc  of  intoi^ca^ 
tion  ^  which  he  has  defcribed  with  iinguhir 
fuccefs.  As  an  artift,  his  talents  were  not 
eminent.  He  painted  the  altar-piece  .at 
Magdalene  College,  to  which  even  Mr.  Ad- 
difon's  elegant  Latiq  poem  cannot  give  fame. 
At  Qmbrcflcy,  is  a  cqnverfation  piece  formed 
by  iiz  of  the  leading  whigs  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne.  A 11  its  merit  is  |he  curiQiity, 
and  the  probstble  refembl^npe. 


RILEX 

Was  Fuller's  fcholar,  but  far  furpaifed 
him.  If  his  modefty  had  not  retarded  his 
fame,  and  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would 
have  equalled  Knell  cr. 

Dr.  Bufby  and  bifhop  Saunderfon  at  Chriftr 
church,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  the 


'  Jofeph  Van  Cranfbeke,  his  contemporary,  ufe^  to  pains 
his  oyifii  portrait  with  a  patch  over  one  eyie,  and  a  oounle- 
nance  full  of  grimace. 

Piaurc 
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Pidure   gallery,  are  fine  portraits,  but  his 

niafterpiece    ^s    luord    Keeper    North^  at 
Wroxton, 


KNELLER. 

Of  fo  induftrious  and  {o  popular  an  artifk 
as  Kneller,  there  are  of  courfe  many  works 
at  Oxford.  There  arc  indeed  two  portraits, 
which  he  never  exceeded.  Dr.  Wajlis,  the 
mathematician,  and  Lord  Crew,  both  for  co* 
louring  and  expreilion,  are  in  a  great  ilyle. 
Xhe  lail  mentioned  was  admired  and  ftudied 
by  Sir  J.  Reynolds ',  for  fb  peculiar  an  air  of 
nobility  as  that  which  it  expreiTes.  The 
heads  only  of  Addiibn  and  Nelfbn  are  by 
hint),  but  they  are  uncommonly  free  and 
fpirited. 

Kneller*s  genius  and  mercenary  negligence 
were  equally  confpicuous  in  the  majority 
of  his  works.  The  beauties  and  admirals  at 
Windfor  are  well  known,   and  were   once 

/ 

*  Sir  J.  HeynoMi,  when  vifiting  the  PiSare  gallery, 
fpcAe  very  highly  of  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Bourchier,  a  profeC- 
for  of  hw,  by  an  unknown  artift,  for  its  (iogular  ftrength 
iA  chacider. 

more 


r 
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p^re .  pfslebrated.  He  himfelf  preferred  the 
f^nverted  Chiacfe  «t  Windfbr,  to  any  of  his 
portraits.  I  lately  faw  one  of  Mrs.  Knight  '^ 
a  favourite  of  Charles  II.  in  the  charader  of 
a  penitent  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  which 
is  moft  ftrikingly  excellent.  It  is  now  at  the 
Down-houfe,  near  Tewkeflbury. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Hill-ftreet,  Berkeley-fquare, 
is  now  in  pofleffion  of  the  Kit-kat  club,  upon 
which,  as  they  were  all  his  patrons  and 
friends,  Kneller,  no  longer  biafled  merely  by 
venal  confiderations,  was  proud  to  exert  the 
happieft  efforts  of  his  pencil. 

In  the  Bodleian  library  is  a  portrait  of 
Humphrey  Wanlcy,  Lord  Oxford^s  librarian, 
the  face  of  which  is  in  Kncller*s  beft  man- 
ner. 

THORNHILL^ 

A  full  length  of  Charles,  carl  of  Arran,  in 
the  gallery,  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in  the 

theatre, 

'  ThereLis  a  mczzoCiat  taken  frooi  it  hj  Fabcr.  See 
Granger. 

*  His  great  works  in  frefcq  are  the  infide  of  the  A>ne  of 
St.  Paul's  and  the  hall  of  Greenwich  hofpital.  He  enflki 
.      .  .  Rafiaelle's 


tbes^tFe  ^re  %  his  h&.n4«  The  latter  he  paint-i 
ed  in  conjundlion  with  V^rtp  ajid  Knellef^ 
and  it  has  great  merit. 


mCHARDSON. 

A  portrait  of  Prior  hy  hirp  in  the  g^kiy^ 
with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacyii 
is  faid  to  be  the  beft  he  ever  painted,  an4 
to  have  fewer  of  the  faults  which  the  cpn- 
noi^urs  have  attributed  tQ  this  artiil. 

At  Chriftchurch  ^nd  in  th?  gaUery,  thert; 
are  feveral  portraits  by  Dahl  ^nd  Vandrcr 
bank,  none  of  which  are  worthy  pf  particulaf 
potic?  in  this  curfory  ikctcb. 


JERTAS 

Has  painted  two  fmall  heads  of  Swift  and 
Pope,  which  are  placed  in  the  gallery, 
Pope*s  praife  both  of  Kneller  and  Jervas  1$ 

Rafiaelle*!  Cartoons,  upon  which  he  fpcnt  three  yeai^ 
The  duke  of  Bedford,  at  ThomhiU*s  bic  in  1735,  gs|«e 
only  200/.  for  them.  Mr.  Bryant,  in  1800,  gave  450 
guineas  for  them,  and  they  have  beeo  prefented  by  the 
prefent  duke  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

extravagant. 
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extravagant.     There  arc  few  of  Kneller  por- 
traits which  deierve 

*<  Whofe  arc  was  nature,  and  whole  pifturcs 
thought." 

Kncller's  idea  of  the  antique  was  very  pue- 
rile; yet  Pope,  who  had  fcen  his  ftaircafes^ 
confulted  him  for  a  defign  of  the  ihicld  of 
Achilles*. 

Few  who  now  furvey  Jervas's  prim  por- 
traits of  women,  and  their  faded  carnations 
Wrapped  up  in  yards  of  fatin,  will  allow  the 
jpraife  in  Pope's  epiftle  to  him  to  be  charac- 
tcriftic,  or  even  barely  true. 

There  are  feveral  portraits  by  Hudfon,  the 
bed   fcholar   of   Richardfbn,    but    none   of 
them  capital.     The  moft  ftriking  is  that  of 
Handel. 

« 

'  Kneller  painted  the  Venus,  ApoUo,  and  Heycules,  firom 
the  celebrated  antique  ftatues,  and  gave  them  to  Pope,  who 
bequeathed  them  at  his  death  to  Lord  fiathurft  ;  and  they 
are  now  at  Cirenceller.  The  poet  returned  his  thanks  m 
an  epigram,  given  in  Watpole^s  Anec4«  but  fuppreiTed  in 
Warton*s  edition  of  his  works. 


RBYNOLDS. 
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REYNOLDS. 

At  Chriftchurch,  the  portrait  of  Robmfbny 
then  bifliop  of  Kildarc  (afterward  primate  oV 
Ireland),  dated  1765,  was  one  of  the  firft 
which  procured  liim  reputation.  The  car- 
nations have  been  more  durable  than  thoie  of 
the  portrait  of  the  marquis  of  Granby  at 
Sto we,  and  of  many  at  Lord  Landfdowne^s  at 
Bow- wood  y.  Two  others  of  Dr.  NichoU 
and  the  preient  archblihop  of  York,  are  in  a 
ftronger  ftyle.  Ludowick  Hartcamp,  a 
Dutch  painter,  when  reproached  for  the 
cvanefcencc  of  his  colours,  replied,  ^  that 
they  lafted  longer  than  the  money  which 
paid  for  them/* 

7  He  was  a  great  experimentalift  with  rtfptSt  to  the 
compofition  of  his  colours.  At  firft,  he  ufed  preparations 
from  vegetables,  which  he  rclinquiflied  for  minerals.  He 
is  known  to  have  purcbafed  pictures  by  Titian  or  his  fcho* 
lars,  and  to  have  fcraped  off  the  fevcral  layers  of  colour- 
ing, in  order  to  afcertaip  it,  and  difcover  his  fecret.  His 
thinly  painted  pi£lares  ftand  extremely  well,  as  the  cardi- 
fial  Beaufort,  &c. 

GAIXS* 
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GAINSBOROUGH 

Painted  Wclbore  Ellis  (Lord  Mendip)  at 
Chriftchurch,  in  1763,  which  is  curious,  as 
being  one  of  his  carlieft  attempts,  and  Judgf 
Blackftone,  in  the  pifture  gallery.  His  car- 
nations have  likewise  failed  in  many  inflances 
which.  I  could  particularize. 


LAWRENCE. 

f 

Lely  was  made  ferjeant  painter  to  the 
^king  when  twenty-five  years  old ;  and  Law- 
fence  at  an  earlier  age.  Reynolds  is  ilyled 
the  Titian,  or  perhaps,  more  correftly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  Pordenone  of  England.  If  it  be  fuf- 
.ficicnt  praife  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Tin- 
toret  and  Lawrence,  he  had  dcfcrved  it,  be- 
fore Dobfon  had  reached  thfc  fame  period  of 
life;  and  was  fo  denominated  by  his  royal 
mafter,  Charles  I. 

Thfe  prefent  bifliops  of  Durham  and  St. 
Afaph,  at  Merton  College  and  Chriftchnrch, 
are  dignified  and  fpirited  portraits.     To  n^.nny 

R  oili-rs 
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ethers  by  his  hand,  may  be  attributed  Pliny's 
jcncomium  on  Ctefilaus,  that  to  the  moft  no- 
ble air,  which  nature  had  beftowcd,  he  has 
added  both  elevation  and  grace. 


S£CTION 
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SECTION    IV. 


TuEKB  are  altar  pi<flures  in  the  different 
colleges  at  Oxford,  which  arc  well  worthy 
notice.  Of  thefe  the  moft  valuable  is  "  Chrift 
bearing  his  crofs*'  at  Magdalene.  Like  Ti- 
tian*s  Chrift  crowned  with  thorns  at  Milan, 
the  countenance  expreflcs  benevolence  ani 
humility  combined  with  dignity,  under  cor- 
poral fuffercnce.  There  is  a  head  of  Chrift 
by  Guido  at  Chifwick,  which  much  refcmblcs 
this,  and  in  that  matter's  martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,  fmall  figures  are  likewife  introduced. 
Byres  of  Rome  thought  that  this  pifture 
was  by  Ludpvico  Caracci,  Guido's  maftcr, 
but  I  have  heard  it  attributed  by  a  connoif- 
fcur  of  judgment  to  a  Spanifh  painter,  call- 
ed, for  his  peculiar  excellence,  the  *'  divine 
Moralez'." 

It  was  taken  at  the  liege  of  Vigo,  was  once 

•  See  Cumberland's  Anecd.  of  Spanifh  painters. 

in 
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in  the  collcdion  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  prefcnted  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  the  fociety. 
At  New  College  is  "  the  Angels  appearance 
to  the  Shepherds/*  generally  given  to  Anni- 
bal  Caracci.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Rey- 
noldsy  that  the  outlines  only  were  by  him, 
and  the  colouring  by  his  fcholars. 

The  "  noli  me  tangere"^  at  All  Souls  Col- 
lege was  painted  by  RafFaellc  Antonio  Mcngs\ 

»»  Antonio  Raffiielle  Mengs  was  born  at  Aufig  in  Bo- 
hemia. His  firft  patron  was  Auguftus  III.  king  of  Po- 
land, and  his  lad  and  mo(l  generous  was  Charles  III.  king 
of  Spain.  His  grand  work  was  the  Apotheofis  of  St.  Cufe« 
bius  at  Rome,  and  his  nooft  beautiful  pi£lure,  that  of  the 
nativity  or  *'  nottc**  at  Madrid. 

Azara  enumerates  73  cafel  piflures  of  Mengs  exiting  in 
Spain,  17  of  which  are  in  the  royal  colleflion,  befide  the 
three  great  frefcos,  the  Apotheofis  of  Trajan,  the  Graces, 
and  the  Aurora.  He  painted  likewife  the  ceiling  of  the 
villa  Albani  at  Rome.  His  works,  chiefly  confifting  of 
ciTays  on  his  ar4:,  were  publifhed  at  Parma  (2  vols,  quarto 
1780;  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Count  D* Azara.  There 
was  a  great  rivaUkip  between  Reynolds  and  Mengs,  who 
poQefied  little  original  genius,  and  was  a  fcrupulous,  if  not 
a  fervile  copyift.  He  was  coldly  corredt,  and  the  greater 
plagiary.  I  remarked  in  the  chamber  of  painters  at  Flo- 
rence, the  portraits  of  Mengs  and  of  Reynolds  by  them- 
felves,  ftrongJy  charaAerifed  by  the  dignified  but  fallen  ur 
of  tbe  one,  and  the  univerfal  intelligence  and  liberality  of 
the  other. 

li  It 
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It  evidently  appears  to  have  been  compofed 
from  that  of  A.  Caracci,  in  the  Orleans  col- 
leftion,  or  from  another  by  P.  di  Cortona,  in 
the  Florence  Gallery.  The  air  and  counte- 
nance of  the  principal  figure  command  a  laft- 
i^ng  admiration,  '^  cujus  pulchritudo  adjcciile 
aliquid  etiam  receptae  rellgioni  videtur,  adeo 
majeftas  opcris  dcum  aequavit^." 
,  There  is  a  copy  by  him  of  the  celebrated 
"  notte"  of  Coreggio  in  the  chapel  at  Queen's 
Collccre,  of  hiG;h  finifhin<z;. 

Guido's  "  annunciation"  is  well  copied  by 
Pompeio  Battoni"*  at  Corpus  Chriili.  At  Je- 
fus  college  is  a  copy  of  his  St.  Michael,  and 
at  Pembroke,  a  figure  of  Ch rift  from  Rubens 
at  Antwerp,  by  Cranch.  The  merit  of  thefe 
is,  of  courle,  unequal;  but  the  firft- mentioned 
has  much  fweetnefs  and  delicacy. 

The  altar  pictures  in  the  fifter  univerfity 
liave  confiderable  claims.  At  King's  College 
is  a  copy  of  -^  the  taking  down  from  the 
crofs"    by   Daniel   di  Vol teri«|f^H:  Weft's    St- 

«  Quiiifl,  1.  xii.  crx.  p.  245. 
.   ^  Pompeio  Battoni   was  a  v^ry  excellent  copyill:,   of 
which  talent  there  are  many  fpecimens  in  England ;  par- 
ticularly of  the  works  of  RafFaelle,  in  the  Vatican  cbam. 
bcrs  at  Northumberland  Houfc. 

Michael 
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Micliael  at  Trinity,  the  ''  falutation'^  at  Clare 
hall  by  Cipriani,  &c. 

As  the  fcope  of  thcfe  obfervations  is  chiefly 
confined  to  fpecimens  at  Oxford,  I  fliall  pafs 
to  the  coUeftion  bequeathed  to  Chrift-church 
by  General  Guife',  in  1765,  attempting  a 
claflification  of  the  fchools,  with  their  fpecific 
difcriminations;  and  lelefting  a  few  piftures 
which  have  high  pretenlions  to  original  ex- 
cellence. 

The  credit  of  many  coUedions,  as  to  its 
foundation  in  truth,  Is  equally  afFccSed  by 
immoderate  praife  and  difefteem,  and  this,  in 
particular,  has  been  haftily  depreciated.  There 
is  certainly  a  great  inequality  in  the  pifturcs; 
ibme  have  no  claim  to  the  names  they  bear^, 

e  General  John  Guife  died  governor  of  Berwick  in 
1765.  He  ferved  under  Fiekl-marilul  Wade,  and  acquir- 
ed a  love  of  painting  from  him.  By  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  he  was  employed  to  colleft  piilures,  and  he  was 
much  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  the 
clofe  of  life  he  vifited  Rome,  where  he  was  drawn,  as,a 
Roman  General,  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  which  portrait  is  now 
at  Sir  W.  Guife's,  at  Highnam  court  near  Gloucefter. 
Another  is  placed  with  his  colleftion  at  Chrift-church. 

^  So  diffident  are  the  Virtuofi  in  Italy  in  giving  names 
to  piftures,  without  pofitive  proof,  that  we  frequently  fee 
in  their  catalogues  "  quadro  forprendente  d'un  autorc  in- 
cognito."    Vafi,  8cc. 

I  1  2  and 
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and  others  have  been  injurioufly  cleaned  and 
retouched;  there  are  yet  many  which  arc  ex- 
tremely interefting  both  to  the  artift  and 
connoiflcur. 

VENETIAN    SCHOOL. 

Titian  is  the  firft  of  colourifb.  RaffacUc 
was  too  monotonous,  and  avoided  yellow  and 
vermilion.  The  colouring  of.  Coreggio  is 
good,  but  not  fufficiently  delicate,  as  his  flefh 
appears  too  folid.  Rubens  uied  to  amafs 
his  colours,  making  one  reftcA  the  other, 
without  a  fufficicnt  attentioa.  to  harmony. 
He  preferred  Barroccio  to  any  of  the  Vene- 
tian School ;  from  which  circumftancc  his 
lights,  like  Barroccio's,  are  of  a  peach  bloom, 
and  his  demi-tints  are  blue.  I  am  happy  to 
cite  the  opinion  of  a  ver}'  elegant  and  judici- 
ous critic.  "  It  has  often  ftruck  me,  that 
the  whole  lyftem  of  the  Venetian  colouring 
(particularly  that  of  Giorgione  and  Titian, 
which  has  been  the  great  objeft  of  imitation) 
was  formed  upon  the  tints  of  Autumn,  and 
that  their  pictures  have  from  thence  that 
golden  hue  which  gives  them  (as  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds obferves)  fuch  a  fuperiority  over  all 
3  others. 
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Others.  Their  trees,  &c.  have,  more  ftrongly 
than  thofe  of  any  other  painters,  the  deep 
and  rich  browns  of  that  feaibn.  The  fame 
general  hue  prevails  in  the  drapery  of  their 
figures,  and  even  in  their  flefh,  which  has  nei- 
ther the  iilver  purity  of  GKiido,  nor  the  frefli- 
nefs  of  Rubens,  but  a  glovy^  perhaps  more  en« 
chanting  than  either^'*,  Vandyke  had  a  deli- 
cate pencil,  but  from  too  great  an  ufe  of  re- 
flection  and  the  accidents  of  light,  he  gave 
to  his  carnations  the  efFedl  of  being  lhaven« 
Rembrandt  fo  thoroughly  underftood  the  na- 
ture and  property  of  his  colours,  that  he 
placed  every  tint  in  its  proper  place,  and  by 
that  means  avoided  the  neceffity  of  break- 
ing and  torturing,  but  preferved  them  in  their 
full  freflinefs,  beauty,  and  luflre.  Yet,  he 
appears  to  have  painted  mofl  of  his  fub- 
je6ls  in  a  grotto,  by  a  fmgle  ray  of  light. 
Barroccio,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  have  taken 
all  his,  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  clouds,  fo  ex- 
ceflive  is  the  refplendence  in  his  pii^res. 
The  Caraccis  ufed  opake  colours.  But  Ti- 
tian has  caught  the  moft  beautiful  tints  of 

%  Price's  Eflays,  p.  197. 

I  i  3  nature. 
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nature,  with  the  ftrifteft  adherence  to  truth, 
Montcfquieu  compares  Raffaelle  to  Virgil, 
and  the  Venetian  fchool  to  Lucan.  *  This 
fchool  is  remarkable  for  a  fcientific  colouring, 
a  confummate  knowledge  of  the  clear  obfcure, 
touches  abounding  in  grace  and  fpirit,  and  a 
faithful  refemblancc  to  nature,  contrafted  by 
defign  not  fufficiently  correft,  or  according 
with  hiftory  and  antique  beauty.  In  this 
colledlion  are  feveral  fine  portraits^;  '^  a  mu- 
fical  party;"  and  *^  the  Pefaro  family,"  a 
fketch  afterwards  completed,  and  placed  in 
the  church  De  Frari  at  Venice.  "  The  Duke  of 


*'  His  Cornaro  family  at  Northumberlnnd-houfe  is  fuffi- 
ciently celebrated.  King  Charles  had  feventeen  of  his  pic- 
tures. In  Rome  only  are  54  hiftorical  piSures  and  47 
portraits,  chiefly  in  the  Borghefe  and  Aldobrandini  palaces, 
and  all  of  diftinguilhed  merit.  At  Florence,  in  the  Mcdi- 
cean  collecTtion,  are  15  of  his  bed  works,  amongfl  which  are 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Card.  Hippolito,  and  his  own  portrait. 
Reynold's  obfervcs  (Difcourfes,  p.  130)  that  *' his  portraits 
alone  from  the  noblencfs  and  firaplicity  of  cliarader,  which 
he  always  gave  them,  will  entitle  him  to  the  greateft  rc- 
fpecl,  as  he  undoubtedly  ftands  in  the  fir  ft  rank  in  this 
branch  of  the  art."  Titian  completed  his  ccntennary 
within  one  year.  Michaelagnuolo,  P.  di  Cortona,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  n«irly  reached  it,  whilft  A.  Caracciy 
Raffaelle,  and  Corrcggio,  did  not  attain  to  fifty  years. 

6  Alva 
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Alva  and  a  Venetian  nobleman  '  will  jreadily 
attrad  attention. 


THE    ROMAN    SCHOOL 

Sprung  from  the  Florentine;  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  which  are  poetic  fire,  a  bold  and 
correft  pencil,  and  a  grand  ftjle.  In  their 
pi<9tures  we  difcover  too  little  of  antique 
beauty;  they  were  likewiie  defective  in  co- 
louring, which  was  either  too  weak,  or  too 
glaring.  It  produced  Michael  Agnuolo,  the 
firft  of  defigncrs.  Here  are  two  fbre-fhortcn- 
cd  figures  of  **  David  and  Goliath"  and  "  Saint 
Chriftopher,"  undoubtedly  genuine,  which  have 
the  farther  curiofity  of  being  preicrved  in  their 
original  frames.  They  are  bold  even  to  ralh- 
nefs,  as  Du  Frefnoy  obferves,  in  the  ftrength 
and  fwell  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  Far- 
nefian  mold. 

The  Roman  fchool  w^as  eftabHfhcd  by  tlic 
greatcft  painter  the  world  has  feen  fincc  the 
rcftoration  of  the  arts.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
a  tafte  formed  on  the  antique,  a  moft  exaft 
defign  and  erudite  cxprcflion,  a  vigour  of 
imagination  cmbelliflied  with  all  that  fancy 

I  i  4  can 
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can  invent,  of  what  is  noble,  beautiful,  or  pa- 
thetic*. The  compofition  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  profeflbrs  of  this  fchool  is  elegance  it- 
felf ;  they  do  not  however  poffefs  the  en- 
chanting  tints  of  the  Venetian  and  Flemilh 
fchools,  a  defeft  not  uncommon  in  thofe  who 
aim  only  at  fuperiority  in  defign.  We  have 
here  feveral  fragments  of  cartoons  by  RafFa-. 
clle  coUedled   by  General  Guife,    and  one, 

»  Of  the  "Xa^ij;"  Vcnuftas;  Idea  vera;  Belle  Id  e ; 
of  *'  Grace,"  the  firft  poetic  examples  are  the  Hekn  of 
Homer,  the  Hero  of  Mufaeus,  the  Venus  of  Virgil  and  the 
Eve  of  Mihon.  RaiFaeile  coipplained  to  his  friend  Count 
fialthafar  Qaftigione,  that  nature  had  fupplied  him  with  no 
adequate  idea,  *<  eflfendo  careilia  delle  belle  donne  io  mi 
fervo  di  certa  idea  chi  viene  alia  mente."  His  Galatea,  fd 
imagined,  fiQW  in  the  Farnefe  palace,  is  inferior  to  bis  Ma-i^ 
donnas,  kiiQWt^  to  have  been  taken  froip  ^eal  hfe. 

■    ■     but  /he  was  fair. 
Graceful  withal,  as  if  each  limb  were  caft 
In  that  ideal  mold,  whence  Ratf^elle  drew 
His  Galatea.  Mason, 

See  Petrarph,  p.  i.  Sonctt.  179.  Aripfto,  Orl,  Fur. 
Defcription  of  Alcina  the  enchantrefs,  Cant.  vii.  St.  12  to 
15.  Taflb  Gierus.  Lib.  defcription  of  Aripida,  Canto  xv. 
Stanz.  60,  61  and  Cant.  xvi.  St.  25,     Ariftinactus'  miftrefs 

In4uii:uri— rformpfapfti  exuitur  ipfa  forma. 

very 
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very  bcautifiil,  of  "  Rachel  Gleaning,  lately 
contributed  by  Mifs  Cracherode,  which  was 
her  brother's^.*' 


THE    BOL06NESE    SCHOOL 

Is  eminently  marked  by  a  grand  tafle  in 
deiign,  formed  ii^pon  the  antique  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  a  flowing  outline,  a  rich 
difpoiition,  and  a  touch  at  once  noble  and 
elegant.  It  acquired  a  compofition  of  what 
is  excellent  and  beautiful  from  the  other 
fchools,  by  a  learned  fele^lion.  The  Guife 
collection  can  boaft  ibme  of  the  fine  works 
of  the  Caraccis,  particularly  one  of  Annibale, 
who  has  given  "  the  portraits  of  his  family 
in  a  butcher's  ihop,  employed  in  felling  meat/* 
Their  parent  was  a  butcher.  There  is  an 
anecdote  of  this  pifture,  that  it  was  painted 
in  order  to  mortify  the  pride  of  Ludovico, 


^  Other  cartoons  by  Raffaelle  in  England,  befide  thofe 
at  Windfor,  are  the  Vifion  of  Ezekiel  and  a  holy  family 
at  the  D,  of  Buccleugh's  in  Northamptonfhire  -,  a  holy  fa- 
mily at  Badminton,  and  the  maflacre  of  the  innocents, 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  Hoare  of  Bath. 

his 
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his  brother,  who  affe^cd  to  conceal  the 
meaimefs  of  his  origin  ^  One  day,  it  ^as 
unexpeftedly  exhibited  in  the  faloon  of  the 
cardinal  Farnefe,  his  patron,  when  furrounded 
by  Roman  nobility,  of  whofe  notice  and  fo- 
ciety  Ludovico  was  fo  ambitious.  The  fub- 
jed  is  certainly  unpleafmg,  but  the  charaAer 
and  colouring  are  extremely  fine.  A  ftriking 
rcfemblance  in  the  heads  will  be  found  to 
thofe,  engraved  from  the  originals,  in  the 
Mufeum  Florentinum.  Annibal  himielf  is 
weighing  meat,  Ludovico  is  reprcfentcd  by  a 
ibldier  who  buys  it,  the  old  woman  is  the 
mother,  Francefco  is  kneehng  on  a  Iheep, 
and  Antonio,  called  "  Gobbo,"  on  account 
of  his  deformity,  conceals  it  by  reaching 
down  meat  from  a  hook.  In  every  point  of 
confideration  this  pidure  is  a  great  curiofity, 
and  is  faid  to  have   coft  Gen.  Guifc  looo/. 

'  The  Caracci  family  confifted,  i.  Ludovico,  n»  1555.  ob. 
1619.  2.  Agoftino,  n.  1558.  ob.  1602.  3.  Anuitialey 
n.  1560,0b.  1609.  4.  Francefco  their  coufin,  n.  1595. 
ob.  1622;  and  Antonio,  called  Gobbo,  the  natural  fon  of 
Agoftino.  In  the  Muf.  Florent.  it  is  faid  of  Ludovico 
**  il  padre  fuo  era  macellajo."  He  painted  himfelf  there 
in  a  furred  gown.  In  the  Orleans  colle&ion  was  a  por- 
trait of  Annibale. 

fterling 
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fterling  at  Naples,  where  it  was  removed 
with  the  Farnefe  colleftion. 

"  The  Madonna  di  Bologna''  by  Annibal 
Caracci.  The  virgin  is  reprefented  as  fitting 
in  the  clouds,  with  a  view  of  that  city  beneath. 
This  pifture  was  brought  from  France  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  at  whofe  fale  it  was  pur- 
chafed,  but  has  fince  fufFered  much  from 
cleanhig.  The  fineft  landfcape  by  A.  Caracci 
is  in  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome"*. 

Four  landfcapes  by  Antonio,  called  Gobbo 
Caracci,  and  an  Italian  buffoon  drinking  by 
Annibal,  are  worthy  examination. 

The  "  St.  Jerome"  receiving  the  extreme 
facrament,"  is  a  repetition,  in  fmall,  of  the 
celebrated  pifture  by  Domenichino,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Girolamo  di  carita  at  Rome. 


«  An.  Caracci  perpetually  borrowed  the  fitting  figure  of 
the  woman  in  RafFaelle's  inccndio  dT  Borgo,  in  the  Vati- 
can. His  fineft  portrait  of  the  Surgeon  of  Bologna  is  in 
the  Bolognetti  palace  at  Rome,  where  is  likewife  one  of 
Ludovico  by  himfclf,  who  drew  the  head  of  Chrift,  as  he 
dreamed  he  faw  it,  now  in  the  Albani  palace. 

"  Pouffin  declared  the  three  fineft  pidurcs  in  the  world 
to  be  Raf&cUe's  transfiguration,  Domenichino's  St.  Je- 
rome, and  the  taking  down  from  the  Crofs  by  Daniel  di 
VcJterra, 

The 
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The  communion  of  St.  Jerome  at  the  Char- 
treux,  Bologna,  by  Auguftino  Caracci,  is  infe- 
rior only  to  this  of  Domenichino,  in  which 
all  the  figures  are  feen  weeping,  and  expre/s 
grief  for  the  dying  faint,  without  paying  the 
leaft  attention  to  the  iacrament,  which  is  the 
principal  circumflance,  or,  at  leaft,  adion.  In 
Auguftino's  defign  the  leading  idea  in  everj'- 
character  is  devotion,  which  fuppreffes  the 
fhow  of  compaifion. 

A  "  dying  Magdalene"  fiipported  by 
Cherubs,  by  Domenichino.  In  this  pifture  is 
a  moil:  ftriking  and  beautiful  eontraft  between 
the  *'  morbidezza"  of  the  chief  figure,  and 
the  glowing  carnations  of  the  others.  It  is 
indeed  almoft  comparable  with  the  Martyr- 
dom  of  St.  Agnes  in  the  Dominican  nunnery 
at  Bologna,  for  its  charader  of  grief  mixed 
with  hope.  The  dagger  is  implanted  be- 
tween her  breafts,  and  the  conflift  in  the 
fweeteft  countenance  that  ever  was  beheld, 
between  bodily  anguilh  and  heavenly  conso- 
lation, is  drawn  with  an  cxpreffion  which 
reaches  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  art, 

"  The  fable  of  Eryfthonius,"  a  fmall  land- 
fcape  by  Salvator  Rofa,    has  much  of  the 

*  grand 
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grand  cffeA  fo  confpicuous  in  the  works  of 
that  artift.  *^  Medufa's  head,"  by  Rubens,  is  a 
pifture  for  the  admiration  of  painters.  It  is 
horribly  fine,  and  was  once  in  the  colleftion 
of  Villiers  Duke  of  Bucks,  having  been  fold 
with  it  to  Mr.  Duart  of  Antwerp,  as  it  is  par-, 
ticularized  in  Bathoe's  catalogue. 

'*  Sophonifba,"  doubtful  if  by  Domenichino, 
but  intcrefting. 

"  The  grief  that  does  not  fpeak 
Whifpcrs  the  o'crfraiighc  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 

Shakespeare. 

Amongft  the  copies,  the  beft  are,  the 
*^  ProdigalSon,"  from Guercino, in  the  Lancel- 
lotti  palace  at  Rome ;  *'  Cupid  ihaping  his 
bow,"  from  Corregio,in  the  Giuftiniani  palace. 
In  the  Orleans  colledion  was  one  by  Parme- 
giano,  and  his  majefty  has  another.  '*  ''Cor- 
regio's  notte,"  by  Carlo  Cignano,  from  the  ori- 

•  Correggio  was  the  true  painter  of  beauty,  grace, 
Tweetncfs,  and  fenfibility.  RafFaelle  had  {imply  **  venuftas.'^ 
Guido  excelled  in  angelic  charadters,  and  frequently  paint- 
ed angels,  fomctimes  too  theatrically,  in  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  wfco  have  formed  their  tafte  on  the  fimpliCTty  of  the 
antique. 

ginal 
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ginal  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Modcna,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  repetitions  by  the  mafter^ 
"  The  taking  down  from  the  Crofs/'  in  fmall, 
from  the  original  by  Daniel  di  Volterra,  in  the 
church  of  Trinita  di  Monte  at  Rome,  and  a 
*'  Lot  and  his  Daughters,'*  from  Cara\'aggio, 
Spagnuolett's  mailer ;  the  torfo  of  one  of  the 
females  is  uncommonly  fine. 

Two  portraits,  one  of  St.  Ambrofe,  bifhop 
of  Milan,  and  the  other  of  a  nobleman  read- 
ing a  letter,  are  faid  to  be  by  Spagnuolett. 
They  are  very  fuperior  performances;  but  I 
am  not  fufRciently  convcrfant  with  the  ftyle 
of  Spagnuolett  to  hazard  an  opinion  refpeft- 
^  ing  their  authenticity. 

The  coUeftion  of  drawings  and  prints  be- 
queathed to  the  library  by  Gen.  Guife  is  faid 
not  to  be  inferior,  either  in  number  or  excel- 
lence, to  the  paintings. 

The  gallery  adjoining  the  Bodleian  library 
was  originally  intended  only  as  the  pantheon 
of  literary  men,  or  the'  patrons  of  the  univer- 
fity.  There  are,  however,  two  large  piAures 
by  Jordaens^,  the  affiftant  of  Rubens,  and  the 

•  "    ■  feven 

p  Jordaens  of  Antwerp  has  the  imperfeclions  of  Rubens, 
but  better  exprcflioa  and  more  trutli.     He  ftudied  and 

copied 
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feven  Vices  in  fmall  by  Sckalkcn,  the  pupil  of 
Gerard  Dow.  The  prefent  Earl  of  Harcourt 
has  lately  prefcnted  a  landfcape  by  his  own 
hand,  which  is  the  only  pitlurc  in  England 
by  a  noble  artiil:  which  is  publicly  exhi- 
bited^ 

In  the  library  at  Oriel  college  is  a  piAurc 
by  Vafari  of  the  fix  Italian  poets,  which  is 
probably  a  repetition  of  that  at  Florence.  At 
St.  John's  is  a  copy  of  RafFaellc's  St.  John  in 
the  Wildcrncis,  in  the  Florentine  fcaglola^  or 

"  pietrc 

copied  nature,  yet  without  feledling  its  beauties  or  rejecting 
itsdefedls.  He  painted  many  altar  pieces  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  the  Satyr,  and  Pan,  and 
Syrinx ;  at  Chifvvick  is  the  "  Twelfth  Night,"  his  bcft 
work  in  England. 

<J  The  landfcapes  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Sir  R, 
Hoare  defervc  every  encomium.  Mr.  W.  Lock's  Death 
of  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  Mr.  S.  Lyfons's  delineation  of 
Roman  and  Gothick  remains,  place  them  defervedly  in  the 
firft  rank  of  gentlemen  artifts. 

'  The  Roman  Mofaic  was  introduced  by  Andrea  Zuffi 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  had  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  art  at  Condantinople.  Marcello  Provcnzale  fininied 
the  portrait  of  Paul  V.  in  the  Borghefc  palace  in  Mofaic, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  if  not  in  a  fuperior  Ayle. 
The  face  alone  confifts  of  two  millions  of  pieces,  many  of 
which  were  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  fand.     The  famous 

Mofaics 
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*'  pictre  commeiTe;"  an  art  invented  and 
brought  to  pcrfeAion  by  an  Engllfh  monk  of 
Vallom  brofa  near  Florence,  named  "  Hug- 
ford,"  changed  by  the  Italians  into  "  Ugo- 
forte.**  This  very  beautiful  fpecimen  was 
procured  from  the  artift  himfelf  by  Dr.  Dun- 
can, and  prefented  by  him  to  that  library. 

Another  moft  ingenious  imitation  of  paint* 
ing  is  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Alhmo- 
lean  mufeum.  It  is  a  miniature  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, confifting  of  many  figures,  in  a 
mofaic  of  feathers,  vv^hich  was  probably 
brought  from  America.  Abbe  du  Bos  relates 
that  the  Mexicans  copied  with  facility  any 
European  paintings  which  were  fhown  to 
them,  and  which  were  afterward  brought 
into  Spain,  and  moft  Jiighly  valued*. 


Mofaics  at  St.  Peter's  are  by  Cefare  Nebbia,  and  many 
by  Chriftofari.  Againft  the  piers  are  i8  tablets  exadlly 
copied,  both  with  refpefl  to  (ize  and  piflurcfque  efie^ 
from  the  moft  celebrated  fcriptural  fabjedb  in  Italy,  which 
have  been  replaced  in  MofaicSi  with  equal  l)eauty  and  fu- 
perior  durability.  It  has  been  calculated  that  they  coft 
little  lefs  than  5CXX)/.  fterling  each. 

'  Refle^ons  fur  la  Foefie  et  fur  la  Peinture.  T.  a. 
p.  169. 

SECTION 
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SECTION    V. 


The  revival  of  the  arts,  and  the  confc- 
quent  encouragement  given  to  them,  appear 
to  have  been  extended  from  Italy  to  other 
countries  of  Europe,  about  the  fame  pe- 
riod. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  and  the  emperour 
Charles  V.  became  ambitious  of  poffeffing  the 
beft  pidures  v\^hich  either  money  or  influ- 
ence could  procure.  This  emulation  of  col- 
Icfting,  if  not  a  tafte  for  painting,  prevailed 
likewife  with  Henry  VIII.  in  the  firfl:  years 
of  his  profufion.  He  was,  indeed,  the  firft  of 
our  monarchs  who  ornamented  his  palaces 
with  pi(5hires  upon  claffical  fubje6ls.  The 
few  paintings  which  had  been  before  placed 
there,  were  portraits  or  fcripture  pieces  of 
very  rude  performance.  A  catalogue  of  his 
furniture,  now  in  the.  Augmentation  office, 
particularizes,  but  vaguely,  feveral  "  painted 
tables,"  as  they  arc  dcfcribed,  1by  which  wc 

K  k  are 
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arc  to  undcrftand  piftures'.  Thefe  were 
the  foundation  of  the  royal  colledion. 

The  perfonal  vanity  of  Elizabeth  induced 
her  to  encourage  the  profeflbrs  of  portrait 
painting  only,  and  to  confine  their  talents  to 
that  fingle  branch  of  the  art  **.  A  faihion  fo 
introduced,  was  univerfally  adopted  by  her 
courtiers;  and  her  afFediation  of  fplendour 
difplayed  itfelf  in  proceflions  and  romantiG 
fopperies,  which,  though  intended  to  be  claf- 
fical,  had  little  claim  to  propriety  or  tafte. 

James  I.  neither  Hked  nor  underflood  the 
arts ;  but  in  his  favourite  Villier^  they  found 
a  munificent  encourager.  When  at  An- 
twerp, he  was  fo  ftruck  with  a  coUe^on 
made  by  Rubens,  that  he  tempted  the  great 
painter  with  an  offer  of  io,aoo/.     This  was 


a  Catalogue  of  king  Henry  Vlllth^s  funiitcrrc  and  pic- 
tures in  the  Augmentation  oflice,  and  in  the  Mufeuitf 
MSS.  Hsrl.  14199  foL  58,  in  which  is  fpecificd  at  Green** 
wich,  *•  a  round  taHc  with  th'  ymage  of  the  kingc." 

^  To  prove  how  little  the  arts  were  valiied  in  her  reign, 
it  appears  from  a  MS.  Inventory  (Mufeum.  Roll*  D.  35. 
Chart.  Antiq.)  dated  158&,  of  the  efle^  of  Dudley  earl 
qf  Leice(ler«  at  Wanilead,  in  Eflex»  that  three  portraits  of 
Henry  VIII.  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  with 
thirty- fix  others,  were  Ibid  for  ^11.  13.  4« 

3  the 
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the  firft  colleiflion  of  fpreign  pictures  formed 
in  England,  to  which  were  added  many 
others,  purchafed  for  him  by  Sir  H.  Wootton, 
then  the  reiidcnt  at  Venice. 

Soon  after  his  acceilion,  Charles  I.  began 
to  dtfplay  his  magnificence,  and  indulge  his 
predilciftion  for  works  of  ingenuity  in  the 
fine  arts.  Hubens  foon  followed  the  collec- 
tion he  had  fold,  and  was  employed  in  the 
ceiling  of  Whitehall,  which  introduced  a 
knowledge  of  allegory  and  of  claffical  fubjcfts 
into  England^.  At  his  inftance,  the  Car- 
toons of  Ra&elle  were  ptirchafcd  in  Holland, 
atid  brought  here.  To  fay  that  they  arc  tho 
boaft  of  our  nation^  would  be  fuperfluous. 
By  his  advice,  the  king  contrafted  with  Vin- 
tenzio  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  for  his  in- 
tire  coUeftion,  faid  not  to  have  exceeded  one 
hundred  in  .number,  for  the  fum  of  :?o,ooo/. 
but  I  prefumc,  many  marbles  were  likewift 
included  in  a  price  fo  exorbitant  in  tho(e 
dtys.     The  profufion  of  Charles,  and  that  of 

^  The  fketch  for  the  middle  compartment  was  purchaf^ 
ed  at  Sir  G.  Kncllcr's  falc,  by  Lo4d  Orford,  and  was  irt 
the  Houghton  collc^lion. 

Kk  4  his 
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his  rival  coUeftor  Philip  IV.  trebled  the  value 
demanded  for  piAures  throughout  Europe. 

For  the  reception  of  thefe  paintings,  Inigo 
Jones  built  a  gallery  near  Whitehall ;  the 
whole  nilmber  of  which,  when  difperfcd  by 
falc,  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

The  duke  of  Mantua's  original  colledlion 
was  extremely  incrcafed  after  its  arrival  in 
England.  Amongft  them  were  preferved 
twenty-five  portraits  and  hiftories,  by  Titian, 
ind  fixty-five  by  other  great  matters,  princi- 
pally by  Giulio  Romano. 

It  is  fatisfaftory  to  know,  after  fb  com- 
plete a  difperfion  as  that  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  parliament,  that  fome  of  the 
fineft  pictures  have  reached  the  royal  cabinet. 
The  Cartoons^  were  purchafcd  for  300/.  and 

*  Richardfon  indulged  all  his  cnthufiafin  for  the  art, 
when  fpcaking  of  the  Cartoons,  *'  May  the  Cartoons  re- 
main in  that  place  (Hampton  Court)  unhurt  and  unde- 
cayed'fo  long  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  poffibly 
allow.  May  even  a  miracle  be  wrought  in  their  favour, 
as  ihemfclves  are  fome  of  the  greateft  inftances  of  the  di- 
vine powers  interfering  to  endue  a  mortal  man  with  abt- 
lities,  to  perform  fuch  ftupendous  works  of  art."  Page  63. 
They  are  now  engraving  by  Holloway.  ■  . 

placed 
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placed  at  Hampton  Court.  In  1753,  they 
were  removed,  and  doubled  up  to  fit  the  pan- 
ncls  of  a  room  at  Buckingham-houfe,  but 
have  been  lately  emancipated,  and  are  now 
in  excellent  prefervation  at  Windfor  caflle. 
The  twelve  Cagfars,  by  Titian,  bought  for 
as  many  hundred  pounds^  are  at  Kenfmgton. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  "  Madonna,  by  RafFaelle,'* 
was  ftolen  from  a  church  at  Venice.  At  the 
fale  it  produce4  800/.  given  by  the  Spanifh 
ambaffador,  and  it  is  now  at  Madrid.  For 
farther  particulars,  I  refer  my  readers  to  Ba* 
thoe's  catalogues,  from  which  arc  copious  ex*- 
trafts  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Paintings 
which  I  forbear  to  repeat.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham's  collec^lion  was  placed  at  York- 
houfe,  in  the  Strand,  which  was  his  palace. 
After  his  aflaffination,  the  king,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  bifhop  Montagu,  were 
purchafers  of  a  few  pictures.  During  the 
troubles,  fome  were  ftolcn,  and  the  remain- 
der (of  which  Bathoe  has  publifhed  a  cata- 
logue) were  fent  over  to  Antwerp  by  Mr. 
Traylman,  the  confidential  fteward  of  the 
family,  to  raife  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  the   young  duke,   then   in   exile.      The 

K  k  3  greater 
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greater  part  were  bought  by  the  Urcbduke 
Leopold,  and  added  to  his  coUedioa  at 
Prague,  fince  removed  to  yienna ;  and  maajr 
by  Mr.  Duart  of  Antwerp.  His  was  the 
^'  Ecce  Homo/'  by  Titian>  in  which  were  in- 
troduced the  Pope,  Charles  V.  and  Sultan 
Suleyman,  and  for  which  Lord  Arundel  ia 
iaid  to  have  once  offered  the  duUe  of  Bucks 
7000/.  in  land  or  nxoney.  Of  this  ptdhire. 
fo  curious  from  this  anecdote,,  there  is  a  good 
copy  at  Northumberland-houfe.  Whether 
Lord  A.  meant  by  this  fumptuous  propoial  ta 
evince  to  his  rival  his  defiance  of  expcnce,  or 
yielded  only  to  the  impulfe  of  his  love  of 
vertu,  is  doubtful — I  fhould  prefume  the  latter 
motive. 

It  is  certain,  that  Lord  Arundel's  ^  confiim-r 
mate  tafle  was  not  confined  to  ilatuary  and 
gems,  but  that  in  the  acquiiition  of  a  moll 
choice  colledlion  of  pidurcs,  it  was  ieconded 

.  t  Evelyn  was  employed  by  Lord  A.  to  colledt  pic- 
tures, but  principally  Edward  Norgatc,  whom  he  after- 
ward appointed  Windfor  Herald.  Fuller  (In  his  Wor- 
thies) tells  a  floryj  that  Norgate  was  fo  ill  fupplied  with 
money  by  his  patron,  that  he  fuftercd  the  greateft  difti-efe 
«t  Marfeillcs,  which  m^y  ranl^  for  veracity  with  other  tales 
of  the  fatne  author. 

by 
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by  equal  fucccfs.  I  regret  my  incompetency 
to  particularize  any  of  greater  celebrity,  ex- 
cepting the  Affumption  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Rubens,  at  Wilton,  and  Raffaelle's  Laft  Sup<- 
per  at  Houghton ;  as  I  have  never  fcen  a  ca- 
talogue which  had  the  lead  preteniions  to 
authenticity.  Sir  Peter  Leiy  obtained  many 
of  his  dcfigns  by  fcMreign  matters,  and  ibme  of 
the  paintings ;  and  thoie  which  were  retain^ 
ed  at  Tarthall,  in  Lord  Stafford's  poifeiiion, 
when  difperfed  at  the  fale,  produced,  at  very 
low  prices,  812/.  18/.  A  few  ftill  remain  in 
the  colleAion  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Lord  Arundel  was  partial  to  portraits.  This 
Olivers,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  Paduanino,  Vaji- 
fomcr,  and  Walker,  were  patronifed  and  em*- 
ployed  by  him.  He  and  his  countefs,  are 
faid  to  have  fat  to  each  of  them.  In  emula- 
tion of  the  Herbert  family,  at  Wilton,  the 
fineft  groupe  ever  composed  and  painted  by 
Vandyck,  he  had  engaged  him  to  finifli  the 
Howard  family  in  a  flmilar  manner.  When 
the  great  painter  died,  the  likenefles  only 
were  taken,  and  the  iketch  made,  and  a 
fmall  pi<5lure  was  copied  from  it  at  Antwerp, 
by  Philip  Friutiers,  after  the  earl  had  quitted 

Kk  4  England, 
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England.  This  copy  was  Lord  Stafford's, 
and  is  now  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  lineal 
defcendant.  Sir  W.  Jerningham,  at  Coffey,  ia 
Norfolk  ^ 

Paintings  are  known  to  have  been  in  Lord 
Arundel's  coUecflion,  which  are  marked  with 
a  large  afterilk  (*)  on  the  back  of  them. 

Vandyck's  private  coUedlion  were,  at  his 
death,  chiefly  retained  by  his  beft  fcholar*. 
Sir  Peter  Lcly.  At  the  reftoration,  Charles  II. 
.{hewed  no  attachment  to  the  arts.  As  they 
flattered  his  vanity  or  afFeftation  of  magnifi- 
cence, he  encouraged  Lely  and  Verrio  in  his 
.palace  at  Windsor.  A  very  few  which  had 
been  his  father's  are  preferved  there.  The 
.Mifers,  by  Quintin  Matfis;  Arctine,  and 
.himfelf,  by  Titian ;  Killigrew,  and  Carew,  in 
one  picture,  and  Lady  Venetia  Digby,  by 
Vandyck,  with  a  painter's  family,  are  the 
moft  efteemed.     Other  valuable  pid:ures  have 

been  fubfequently  added. 

In 

'  Vertuc,  \yho  was  patronized  by  Edward  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, engraved  a  plate  from  this  piSure,  which  was  never 
pul)lifhed.  It  is  now  at  Norfolk-Iioufe,  and  is  inferior  to 
none  of  Vcrtue's  works. 

s  George  Jamiefone  in  Scotland  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens, 

and 
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In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  Robartes^  carl  of 
Radnor,  was  a  coUeAor,  or  rather  the  patron 
of  contemporary  artifts,  as  there  were  but  few 
foreign  pidlures  in  the  catalogue  of  his  fale, 
Manby,  an  Englifh  landfcape  painter,  went 
to  Italy  to  colled:  pictures,  which  he  exhibit- 
ed on  his  return,  at  the  Banqujetting  houfe^ 
Whitehall,  and  fold  unfuccefsfully.  In  fsiAp 
there  was  little  taftc  in  the  nation ;  and  the 
only  colledlions  which  were  then  forming 
were  thofe  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Exeter.  For  a  correal  critique  upon  both 
thefe,  I  muft  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Gilpin's 
Pidlurefque  Tours  ^.  To  fuch  a  judgment  I 
cannot  but  accede,  and  my  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  repeat  it. 

Lord  Exeter,  his  fucceflbr,  was  partial  to 
Carlo  Maratti,  and  has  fome  of  his  beft 
works '.     When  at  Rome,  he  introduced  that 

painter 

and  fcarccly  inferior  to  VanJyck.  His  beft  works  are  at 
Lord  Marr^s  qnd  Lord  Buchan's.  James  Gandy,  Van- 
dyck's  fcholar,  was  much  celebrated  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
Ireland.     The  duke  of  Ormond  was  his  patron. 

^  Northern  and  Wcftern  Tours. 

i  Carlo  Maratti,  ob.  17 13.  ast.  88.  He  was  diftin* 
guifl^ed  fo|:  gr^ce,  and  iketched  mod  happily  from  antique 

(htues. 
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painter  to  fevcral  of  the  Englilh  xiobiKty, 
'whofe  portraits  he  drew. 

James  H.  was  pofleffed  of  a  collcftion  at 
Whitehall,  amounting  to  1247,  ™^  ^^ 
which  were  dcftroycd  by  fire,  in  1697,  and 
amongft  them  twenty-three  were  by  Titian; 
others  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Tintoret,  and 
many  by  the  Flemifti  mafters.  There  were 
portraits  by  the  Olivers,  Vandyck,  Lely,  and 
other  painters,  who  were  employed  after  the 
teftoration.  There  were  likewife  many  por- 
traits of  painters  by  themfelves. 

The  pidures  and  drawings  which  Sir  P. 
Lrely  had  coUefted,  were  fo  valuable,  as  to 
produce  26,000/.  when  difpofed  of  by  auc- 
tion. 

The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  began  the 
colledlion  at  Blenheim.  Rubens  was  his  fa- 
vourite artift,  by  whofe  pencil  he  had  pro- 
cured no  lefs  than  thirteen  capital  piftures. 
In  Ireland,  before  their  difperfion,  the  firft 
made  and  the  fincft  aflemblage  of  foreign 


flatucs.  As  his  firfl  fubjefts  were  principally  Madonnas, 
his  envious  contemporaries  flyjcd  him,  *'  Carluccio  dcUc 
Madonnine." 


paintings. 
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painting^t  ^^  that  of  the  attainted  doke  of 
Ormond, 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  Devon* 
ihire  and  Bedford^  houfes  ^ere  adorned 
with  pi^res  by  their  noble  mailers*  That 
Auguftan  age  in  England,  was  not  only  Hg^ 
nalized  by  literature,  but  a  love  of  the  arts, 
in  fome  eminent  individuals. 

At  Chifwick,  Lord  Burlington  placed  fbme 
works  of  merit ;  particularly  portraits  by  Ve* 
laiques,  the  Twelfth  Night  by  Jordacns,  and 
the  Belifarius,  long  faid  to  be  by  Vandyck, 
but  decidedly  by  Morillio ;  Rembrant  in  his 
painting  room,  by  Gerard  Douw,  is  one  of  his 
bcft  performances. 

It  would  be  d^cult  to  afccrtain  with  pre* 
cifion  the  date  of  the  firft  forming  of  collec* 
tions,  or  the  acquifition  of  any  fingle  pcle*' 
brated  piifhire,  in  the  palaces  of  our  nobility. 
But  a 'talk,  to  which  I  confefs  myfclf  incom* 


^  At  the  falc  of  Bedford-houfe,  prcvioufly  to  its  being 
taken  down,  in  1800,  Thomhill's  Cartoons  produced 
472/,  lOJ.  RafFaelle's  St.  John  preaching,  99/.  15*. 
Archduke  Leopold's  Gallery  by  Tcnicrs,  220/.  los.  Four 
battle  pieces  by  Cafianoviy  63/.  101.  Cattle  by  Cuyp, 
$10/. 

petcnt. 
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petenti  would  be  to  place  them  in  a  fcalc  of 
comparifon  with  each  other.  The  national 
taftc  has  not  only  been  greatly  improved 
ilnce  the  commencement,  of  the  prefcnt 
reign ;  but  fuch  has  been  the  influx  of  the 
genuine  works  of  the  Italian  fchools,  cfpc- 
cially  that  occafioned  by  the  diftrafted  ftatc 
of  the  Continent,  that  the  coUedions,  at  firft 
fo  highly  eftimated,  are  deprived  of  their  for- 
mer celebrity.  Individual  piftures  long  praif- 
fed  as  originals,  muft  now  "  hide  their  dimi- 
xiiftied  heads"  before  the  originals  themfelvcs, 
which  have  been  alienated  from  foreign  pa- 
laces, and  have  found  their  way  into  this 
kingdom.  Formerly,  the  artifts  in  Italy  made 
the  copying  various  ftyles  of  painting  a  moft 
lucrative  employment,  which  our  country- 
men, in  their  ardour  for  acquifitions  in  vertii, 
were  better  qualified  to  encourage  than  to 
deted  K 

*  A  noted  collc6lof  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  confulted 
Richardfon  the  painter  refpefling  a  picture  which  he  had 
purchafed  for  a  Guido.  **  There  is  (faid  he)  Httlc  Hugh 
Howard,  who  fays  it  is  a  copy ;  the  next  time  he  fays  fo, 
I  will  certainly  knock  him  down ;  now,  pray,  Mr  Richard* 
fon,  favour  me  with  your  candid  opinion !  I ! 

To 
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To  this  general  obfervation,  however,  there 
were  many  iiluftrious  exceptions.  The  Hough- 
ton colIeAion,  the  removal  of  which  can 
never  be  fufficiently  regretted,  confifted  of 
genuine  piftures.  No  expence  was  withheld, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  "*,  one  of  the  beft 
connoiiTeurs  of  his  day,  aflifted  Lord  Orford 
in  making  fo  perfeft  a  feleftion  ". 

Lord  Leicefter,  at  Holkham,  made  fbme 
refpcdablc  acquifitions  in  paintings ;  a  "  Re- 
turn 


«  The  firft  work  his  fon,  Mr.  H.  Walpole,  publifhed 
was  "  iEdes  Walpolianae,"  with  a  catalogue  raifonee  of 
the  pictures.  The  whole  collection  contained  232, 
which  were  valued  at  40,555/.  but  for  which  George, 
earl  of  Orford,  who  fold  them  to  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia, 
received  only  36,000/.  Mr.  Walpole  obferved,  •*  that 
the  nobleft  fchool  of  painting  which  this  kingdom  ever 
beheld  was  tranfported  almoft  out  of  the  fight  of  Europe.'* 

The  late  J.  Wilkes,  and  G.  Steevens,  the  commentator 
on  Shakfpeare,  had  each  of  them  a  copy  of  the  "  -ffides 
Walpolianse,"  with  the  valuation  of  the  pidiures.  I  have 
noted  a  few  of  the  mod  remarkable.  Vandyck's  HoJy 
Family,  1600/.  RafFaelle's  Dodtors,  3500/.  Ruben's 
Magdalene  at  Chrift's  feet,  1600/.  Landfcape,  N.  Pouf- 
fin,  900/.  Ruben's  Family  by  Jordaens,  400/.  Flower 
pieces  by  Van  Huyflum,  two  at  1  aoo/. 

■  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  at  Narford  in  Norfolk,  formed 
a  very  curious  cabinet  of  earthen  ware,  firiiftied  with  Ara* 

befjjucs, 
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tnm  from  Egypt,'*  by  Rubens,  wbicb  is  & 
itpetition  of  one  at  Blenheim;  '^  Jofeph 
and  Podphar*s  wife,'*  Guido ;  '^  Magdalene 
in  a  Cave,'*  Parmegiano — ^the  pallid  counte-* 
nance  of  a  "  Rcligcule,"  that  fervour  of  de*- 
Totion^  "  the  wrapt  foul  fitting  in  the  eycs/^ 
are  here  exprefTed  by  a  perfedion  of  art  fel-* 
dom  to  be  found ;  ''  Polyphemus  and  Ga« 
latea,'*  from  Ovid ;  Ann.  Caracci,  in  frcfco* 
It  was  purchafed  from  the  Barbarini  palace, 
of  which  it  was  an  eminent  ornament.  **  The 
Florentines,  whilfl:  bathing  in  the  Amo, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Pifans.'* 
This  mofl  curious  pi6hire  was  defigned  by 
Michelagnuolo,  and  painted  by  Vafari  as  a 
prcfcnt  to  Francis  I.  Its  identity  was  difco- 
vered  by  Mr.  Fufeli,  who  mentions  it  in  his 
life  of  M.  Agnuolo,  from  whence  it  is  quoted 
in  Seward's  Anecdotes,  *'  The  duke  D'Arem* 
burg,"  Vandyck;  one  of  his  finefl  piiftures« 


befqoes,  &c.  after  defigns  of  RafFaelle^  or  Giovanni  di 
Udino,  his  pupil.  Raffaellc  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  potter,  and  to  gain  her  afieAion  condefcended  to  paint 
her  father's  earthen  ware.  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  firft  (how- 
ed  his  genius  by  painting  the  gallipots  of  the  apothecary  to 
whom  he  was  apprenticed. 


a  repetition 
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a  repetition  of  which  is  in  Spain.  M.  De 
Calonne  had  the  duchefs  and  her  fon^  dated 
1534. 

The  principal  colledlors,  during  the  reigns 
of  George  I.  and  If.  were  Dr.  Mead;  Sir 
Luke  Schaub ;  Sir  Paul  Methuen ;  Sir  Gre- 
gory Page ;  Mr.  Child,  and  Mr.  Hoare,  the, 
bankers ;  Field-marfhal  Wade ;  General  Guiie ; 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales  "* ;  and  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  Thefe  piAurcs,  confiderable  in 
value  and  number,  not  unfrcquently  changed^ 
their  pofTeilbrs ;  and  one  colledlion  was  form- 
ed upon  the  wrecks  of  another.  How  often 
they  have  been  transferred,  and  what  acceA 
iion  or  diminution  of  price  fuch  removals' 
have  occaiioned,  would  compofe  a  volume  of 
well  authenticated  anecdotes.     Declining  any 


*  Mr.  Bagnol  of  Roehampton  formed  his  R.  Highnefs^s 
colle<Sioii.  Thofe  at  Norfolk-houfe  were  brought  from 
Italy,  at  a  princely  expenditure.  Dr.  Mead's  piAures  fold 
for  3417/.  i:x.  and  Sir  L.  Schaub's,  in  1758,  7784/.  5^. 
Sir  G.  Page's  confided  chiefly  of  the  Flemifli  School, 
The  Van  Huyflum*s  were  taken  to  Paris.  The  twelve 
Cartoons  byXuca  Giordano,  of  the  Loves  of  Cupid  and 
Pfyche,  were  purchafed  by  Mr.  Weft  for  the  king,  for 
l2O0/.  The  remainder  were  bought  by  private  contract 
by  three  pcrfons  for  joooL    TTicre  were  219  pidures. 

particular 
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particular  enumeration  or  criticifm,  let  me 
only  advert  incidentally  to  a  few  of  the  bed 
works  of  the  great  mailers  in  England,  as 
they  occur  to  my  memory. 

Of  thofe  attributed  to  the  "  divine  Raf- 
faelle/'  there  are  few  of  our  collcftions  which 
docs  not  boaft  one  which,  in  fadl,  does  not 
belong  even  to  his  worft  fcholar.  Lord  Orford*s 
'*  Coniultation  of  the  Doclors  of  the  Church/' 
undoubtedly  his  work,  is  no  longer  in  this 
country.  The  Holy  Family  at  Okeover,  and 
another  belonging  to  Mr.  Purling,  London, 
have  the  moft  general  fufFrage  for  originality 
among  the  connoifleurs ;  yet  not  without  dif- 
fcnticnts-  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  has  purchaled  a 
genuine  portrait  by  him,  of  cardinal  Bibiena, 
lately  brought  from  Rome,  which  has  no 
equal,  yet  imported  p. 

At  Rainham,  Lord  Townlhend's  Belifarius 


p  Raflaelle's  moft  celebrated  work  "  the  Transfiiruni- 
tion,"  was  ftolen  by  the  French  from  the  church  of  the 
Montorio,  at  Rome,  and  afterward  funk  at  fca.  At  Ken- 
fington  is  a  drawing  in  black  clialk  by  Cafanova,  of  the 
fize  of  the  original,  eighteen  feet  by  twelve.  At  Badmin* 
ton  is  a  Cartoon  of  the  lower  part.  An  excellent  copvt 
faid  to  be  by  Giulio  Romano,  has  been  lately  given  to 
Dulwich  college. 

is 
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Is  the  fineft  work  of  Salvator  Rofa^  which  has 
reached  us.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  has  a  {ar 
tirical  pifturc,  reprcfenting  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe,  by  emblematical  beafts,  for 
which  he  was  banilhed  from  Rome  with  dif- 
grace "». 

•  The  moft  perfect  piAure,  by  Spagnoulet,  is 
in  the  chapel  of  Wardour  *  cafUe.  So  fre- 
quently has  the  Cornaro  family,  by  Titian,  at 
Northumberland-houfe,  been  retouched,  that 
it  muft  now  wave  all  claim,  as  the  fuperior 
of  that  mailer's  works  in  England.  "Not  only 
of  Lord  Exeter's  '*  Salvator  Mundi,"  by  Carlo 
Dolce,  but  of  his  "  Death  of  Seneca,"  by 
Luca  Giordano,  there  are  repetitions  of  near- 
ly equal  pretenfions,  at  Mr.  Methuen's,  at 
Corlham,  and  Sir  L.  Black  well's,  at  Eafton, 
in  Norfolk. 

By  his  prefent  majefty,  juftly  diftinguifhed 
for  his  knowledge  and  love  of  the  arts,  tha 
colleftion  now  at  Buckingham-houfe,  origi- 
nally began  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
has  been  increafcd  to  its  prefent  excellence. 


9  Sec  Dom.  Bernardo  Domenici's  Lives  of  the  Neapo- 
litan Painters. 


'  « 
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The  other  coUeAions  arc  at  Kcnlington% 
Hampton  Court,  Windfor,  and  Kew.  There 
are  fome  capital  works  by  two  Italian  painters 
of  great  merit,  who  have  vifited  England ; 
Canaletti's  Views  of  London,  and  feveral 
landfcapes  by  Francefco  Zucharelli,  of  Lucca^ 
who  had  been  twice  in  this  kingdom  before 
the  year  1771.  His  beft  pi6hires  arc  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  others  fomewhat  infe- 
rior at  Windfor,  and  at  Sir  R.  Worfley*s,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Wight.  At  the  Queen*$  lodge, 
Windfor,  is  the  interior  of  the  Medici  gallery 
at  Florencci  by  2^fFanii,  another  moil  inge^ 
nious  Italian  artift,  whofe  labours  were  not 
fufHciently  rewarded  tp  detain  him  in  this 
country,  which  he  left  for  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Incited  by  the  prevalent  example  of  their 
fovereign,  feveral  of  the  nobility  have  engag- 
ed in  the  purfuit  of  this  branch  of  vertu,  with 
a  competition  both  of  tafte  and  expence,  an4 
the  additions  they  have  made>,  or  the  collec- 
tions they  have  formed,  have  eclipfod  all  that 
had  been  done  by  their  predecefTors. 


'  Catalogue  of  the  pi£lures  at  Kenfiilgtonf  dated  idfj* 
MSS.  Mufeum  7025.  i8. 

The 
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The  late  Eiarl  of  Bute  procured  fbme  ex* 
quifite  fpecimens  of  the  Flemiih  fchool,  now 
at  Luton,  particularly  a  Feaft  by  Van  Harp. 
Lord  Grofvenor,  Lord  Radnor  at  Longford 
caftle,  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle  at  Clumber  in 
Nottinghamfhire,  Lord  Egrcmont,  Lord  Har- 
court  at  Nuneham,  Lord  Scarfdale  at  Kcd- 
dleftone,  and  Lord'  Aflibumham  and  Mr. 
Agar,  arc  well  known  to  have  extenfive  and 
richly  fumilhed  galleries*.  In  point  of  extent 
only,  the  laft  mentioned  but  one,  mufl  yield 
a  fuperiority,  which  it  poflcffes  in  every  other 
rcfpeft.  In  the  whole  not  more  than  twenty 
pictures  are  included.  Each  of  them  is  in  the 
great  ftyle  of  the  mailer,  efpecially  thofe  by 
Salvator  Rofa,  and  two  of  Bacchanals  by 
Nicholo  Pouffin.  There  are  many  other  col-^ 
leftions  in  London,  and  the  country  refi- 
dences  of  the  nobility,  highly  deferving  any 
notice  I  could  take  of  them;  and  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  where  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with   their   refpe£liv<i 

•  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  interefting  volumes  on  the  fcienoe 
of  pi£hsire^ae  beaaty,  has  given  a  critique  upon  moft  of  the 
ooUe&ions  of  painting  which  occurred  on  bis  toun,  and 
approved  himfclf  an  equal  judge  of  nature  and  of  art. 

LI;;  merits 
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merits  hks  hot  occurred,  the  charge  of  an  in- 
vidious orhiffioh  will  be  fuperfeded.  -  » 
Of  private  gentlemen*  few  colledlions  cx^ 
ceed  thofe  of  Mr.  Aufrere",  Mr.  Angerftein, 
and  Mr.  Beckford  at  Fonthill.  A  part  only 
of  that  made  by  Mr.  Hope  of  Amfterdam 
has  been  brought  by  him  to  London.  He 
has  the  "  woman  taken  in  adultery"  and  a 
*'  Landfcape  of  the  Deluge"  by  Rubens;  ano-. 
ther  by  Sal  vator  Rofa;  a  Magdalene  by  Guidd  ; 
and  a  moll  choice  cabinet  of  Flemifh  pidluresc 

«  Mr.  Jennens,  of  Ormond  Street,  Weftminfter,  had  a 
numerous  colle6lion,  now  difpofcd  of.  -        - 

"  Mr.  Aufrere,  at  Chclfea,  has  iibout  I50  picSturcSy  of 
which  the  moll  remarkable  are  the  feven  works  of  mercy 
by  Sebadran  Bourdone;  fix,  by  the  Pouflins;  a  ripofo  by 
Albano;  and  the  marriage  of  St.  Catharine  by  Correggio 
and  Parncgiano ;  mater  dolorofa  and  a  hoy  playing  on  a 
lute,  by  Guido,  ^c.  Mr.  Angerftein,  is  pibflefled  of  the 
•'  kefurrcAion  of  Lazarus"  by  Sebaftian  del  Piombo^'and  the 
outlines  by  Michel agnuolo,  fioin  the  Orleans  colle&ion» 
for  which  he  gave  3500/.  He  has  hkewifc  the  fined  cattle 
piece  by  Cuyp  in  England,  and  St.  Ambrofe  refuAng  the 
facrament  to  the  Emperour  Theodofius  by  Rubens  or 
Vandyke,  which  he  purchafed  of  Mr.  Elwyn  for  1500/. 

Mr.  Beckford  has  given  6000/.  for  the  two  famous  Iand« 
fcapes  by  C.  Loraine,  which  were  efteemed  the  firft  in 
Rome,  when  in  the  Altieri  palace*    See  Vafi»  &c. 

cxquifitcly 
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^xquifitely  finifhed,  by  Van  Huyfium,  Weenix, 
Gerard  Dow,  and  VanderwerfF. 

The  fame  circumftances,  which  have  oc- 
cafioned  their  removal  to  England,  have  led 
to  our  poflcffion  of  the  Orleans  coUeftion  by  a 
purchafe,  which  reflefts  infinite  credit  upon 
the  fpirit  and  tafte  of  thofe  noblemen  who 
undertook  it.  That  fumptuous  aflemblage  of 
pifturcs  is  well  known  to  have  owxd  its  origin 
to  the  Regent  .Orleans,  and  his  minifter  car- 
dinal Richlieu,  and  its  difperfion  to  his  late 
degenerate  fucceflbr.  The  laft  duke  mort- 
gaged them  to  Walquier  of  Bruffels  and.  M. 
la  Borde,  of  whom  they  were  jointly  pur- 
chafed  for  43,500/.  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  and  Lord  Gowcr, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bryan,  in  1796. 
After  having  been  publicly  exhibited,  they 
were  difpofed  of,  in  1799,  by  private  contracS; 
and  the  remainder  by  audlion,  in  the  next 
year.  The  whole  contained  2g6  piftures, 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  noble  adventurers  were 
indemnified,  befidc  their  retention  of  fome  of 
the  fineft  of  them,  without  price.  Every  true 
virtuofo  will  rejoice  in  this  event,  which  will 
leconcile  him  to  the  lofs  of  Houghton  coUec- 

L  1  3  tion/ 
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tion,  aqd  pl^e  this  nation  high  amongft  tko 
patrons  of  the  arts'^. 

In  order  to  afcertain  how  greatly  many 
private  colle<ftions  muft  have  been  enriched 
within  thefc  few  years,  in  facft  fiijce  England 
has  been  known  on  the  continent  as  ^imng 
the  moft  liberal  prices  ever  given  for  piiftureSji 
it  will  be  neceflary  to  advert  only  to  a  few 
^oUeftions,  which  a  prince  might  have  envied, 
and  which  have  been  difmen^bered  by  public 
auAion. 

M.  Defenfans  prefented  an  exhibition  for 
fale,  in  which  naany  capital  pifturcs  wcro 
eclipfed  by  the  landfcape  by  Claude  Lorainej^ 
of  the  procedlon  of  St.  Urfula,  and  the  eleven 
(hpufand  virgins 3^.  In  1795  the  piAures  col-, 
lefted  by  M.  De  Calonne,  Baron  Nagel,  and 
Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  wpre  difpofcd  of  in  a  1;* 


>  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  has  fome  of  the  mtft  capi* 
tal  by  Titian  and  Giulio  Romano ;  Lord  Carlifle,  I^aSa* 
elle's  Holy  Family,  the  dead  Cbpft  with  the  four  Marys 
by  Annibale  Caracci,  and  Titian's  Venus;  and  Lord 
Gower,  the  *^  noli  me  taqgere"  by  Agoftino  Caracci,  and 
Pouffin's  feven  facraments,  amongft  others. 

T  Claude  Loraine's  Liber  Veritatis,  a  coIIe£lipn  of  hi« 
own  iketehes,  confiding  pf  more  than  300  defigns,  in  non^ 
of  which  are  more  than  th^ee  fingle  trees. 

milar 
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ihilar  manner.  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  the  ar» 
rangement  of  the  former  falc,  fuperintended 
another  in  1 798,  in  which  were  feveral  of  the 
moft  celebrated  works  of  Rubens*.  About 
the  fame  time  Mr.  Greaves  brought  from 
Rome  a  very  choice  feleftion,  in  which  the 
Lombard  mailers  were  predominant,  and 
chiefly  Guercino*,  whofe  Lot  and  his  daugh- 
ters, for  chara<%cr  and  colouring,  is  exceeded 
by  no  performance  of  that  very  interefting 
mailer. 

Thefe  circumftances  are  mentioned  without 
the  power  of  particulariling  the  prefent  pro-, 
prietors  of  thofe  pictures  which,  during  their 
public  exhibition,  attradled  the  popular  ap« 
plaufe^  but  in  confirmation  of  my  aflertion, 
that  England,  by  (uch  acquifitions,  is  become 
a  fchool    of  painting  rivalled  only  by  Italy *• 

herfelf. 

»  Ceres  and  Pomona ;  Portrait  of  a  Canon  of  Cologn ; 
another  of  Govartius;  Diana  and  Satyrs;  Mars,  Venus^and 
Cupid;  the  Dea^h  of  Adonis:  the  laft  mentioned  was 
bought  in  at  1300/. 
*  Seven  pitStures  and  five  (ketches  by  Guercino, 
^  To  detail  the  coUeftions  in  the  palaces  at  Rome,  Na« 
pies,  and  Bologna,  or  even  to  notice  the  beft  piAures, 
would  require  volumes.  The  Italians  arc  famous  for 
tbcir  Cicerone  books,  in  which  they  are  all  enumerated 

L I  4  ,   mi 
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herfelf.  Of  the  great  German  collcdions  at 
Vienna,  Duflcldorf,  and  Direfden,  the  point  of 
advantage,  is  rather  in  number  than  in  ex- 
cellence *". 

The 

and  criticifed.  The  Medici  Gallery  at  Florence  contains 
between  five  and  fix  hundred  pidtures,  exclufive  of  the  por- 
traits of  painters  by  themfeives,  began  to  be  coIle£ted  by 
cardinal  Leopold  de  Medici,  amounting  to  340.  Seventy- 
two  frames  contain  605  portraits  in  miniature  by  eminent 
mafters.  There  are  likewife  300  volumes  of  original  de- 
signs from  the  13th  to  the  i8th  century,  from  Cimabue 
and  Giotto  to  Mengs  and  Battoni.  Many  of  the  bcft  of 
them  have  been  etched  by  Stefano  Mulinari. 

<  The  imperial  colledlion  at  Vienna  by  Charles  IV.  the 
coUediion  at  Prague  taken  to  Vienna  in  1657 ;  that  of 
Stahlbourg  in  1728,  and  the  whole  joined  to  prince  Eu- 
gene's in  the  Belvidere  palace,  in  all  being  nearly  1300 
pidures.  There  are  5  M.  Angelo,  2  Ann.  Caracci,  i  Lud* 
Caracci,  1  Agoftino  Caracci,  26  Vandyke,  45  Rubens, 
14  Albert  Durer,  5  Guercino,  9  Guido,  7  Snyder, 
9  Rembrandt,  49  Titian,  and  19  by  Teniers,  which  are 
the  fined  in  the  world.     Mechel  Catalogue,  &c.  8vo.  1784. 

The  Duffeldorf  Gallery  of  pidlures  is  now  removed  tp 
Munich,  originally  colledled  by  John  William,  ele<Sor  of 
the  Rhine,  in  1710,  and  contains  358pifture8.  There  arc 
forty- fix  by  Rubens  and  twenty-two  by  Vandyke.  Of 
Rubens  there  is  his  own  portrait  with  the  chain  given  him 
by  king  Charles  I.  and  another  as  St.  Sebafiian.  His  mod 
celebrated  pictures  in  the  Duffeldorf  Gallery  are  the  Battle 
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.  The  Englilh  fchool  of  painting  muft  ac- 
knowledge Sir  Joihua  Reynolds  as  its  gre^t 
founder^  under  royal  aufpices,  in  the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  Academy.  The  pure  precepts 
which  he  laid  down  in  his  annual  orations 
were  exemplified  in  his  own  works.  His 
critique  on  thofe  of  RafFacUe  and  Michelag- 
nuolo  is  a  mafterpiece  of  difcrimination,  and 
the  moft  fcientific  of  many  difcuffions  which 
we  find  in  his  literary  works,  to  which  Mengs 
has'  produced .  nothing  equal,  in  his  cffays  on 
painting.  Sir  Jofhua's  moft  famous  paintings 
are,  i .  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
which  he  finiftied  for  the  late  Lord  Halifax, 
and  is  now  Mr.  Angerftcin's;  who  has  like- 
wife  his  ^'  Venus."  2.  The  ^^  Ugolino  in  pri- 
fon,"  the  Duke  of  Dorfet's,  in  which  he  has 
imitated  Michelagnuolo  in  his  *'  terribilvia," 
as  Agoft.  Caracci  called  it  in  his  fonnet  on 


of  the  Amazons ;  Samfon  and  Dalilah ;  Chrift  and  four 
penitents ;  Rubens  witli  his  firft  wife ;  the  fall  of  the  damn- 
ed, and  the  triumph  of  Silenus.  The  ^*  taking  down 
from  the  crofs,"  his  chef  d'oeuvre,  at  Antwerp,  has  been 
lately  deflroycd  by  predatory  and  injudicious  removal.  £n«* 
gravings  of  the  DufTeldorf  colledtion  were  publifhed  by 
Pigage  in  1778. 

painting. 
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painting.  It  i$  Sir  Jo(hua*s'^  triumph  in  the  art. 
3.  The  ^'Nativity*'  for  the  window  atNewCol- 
lege^  the  Duke  of  Rutland's.  4.  **  Infant  Her« 
cules/'  painted  for  the  £^prc&  of  Ruffia,  in 
which  the  figure  of  Tirefias  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Johnibu.  5.  ''The  death  of  cardinal  Beaufort** 
for  the  Shakefpeare  Gallery,  in  which  are  unit* 
ed  the  local  colouring  of  Titian  with  the  chia« 
rofcuro  of  Rembrandt.  6.  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
•'  Tragic  mufe,"  which  belonged  to  Monf.  dc 
Calonne,  now  Mr.  W.  Smith's.  7,  Portrait 
of  Mrs.  Billington,  which  was  fold  at  Bryant  s 
fale  in  1798  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford^  for  500 
guineas.  8.  "  Robin  Goodfellow"  for  the 
Shakefpeare  Gallery,  in  a  playful  fiyle,  has 
imcommon  ori^nality.  9.  "  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
gene,"  Lord  Inchiquin's,  is  equally  charader« 
iftic.  10.  "  Holy  family/'  Lord  Gwyder's, 
which  difplays  a  novel  and  beautiful  manner 
of  treating  that  very  frequent  fubjed. 

To  fpeak  generally  of  the  Englifh  fchool* 
their  colouring  is  Icfs  glaring,  than  that  of 

*  Sir  Jofliua's  veneration  for  Micbelagnaolo  was  en* 
thufiaftic.  His  feal  was  a  head  of  the  great  painter.  Iq 
one  of  his  difcomfes  he  exclaims,  **  I  defire  that  the  laft 
words  I  fhould  pronounce  in  this  academy,  ihouM  bci 
Micbelagmiolo !  Michelagnuolo  I !  1" 
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the  Flemifh  and  Venetian  mailers.  Tlicir 
talents  are  more  admirable  in  portrait  than 
hiilory,  particularly  in  thofe  of  females.  In 
the  piftures  of  French  women  painted  by 
French  men,  there  is  ufually  a  forced  fmile,  in 
which  the  eyes  and  forehead  do  not  partici-^ 
pate.  In  thofe  by  Englifli  artifts,  there  is  a 
natural  expreffion  of  grace  and  beauty,  which 
indicates  the  chara<fter  of  the  individual. 

Perhaps,  it  might  be  difficult  to  affign  to 
the  Englifh  fchool,  as  exhibited  in  the  Royai 
Academy,  any  perfeft  difcrimination;  as  each 
painter  either  implicitly  follows  his  own  ge- 
nius, or  attaches  himfelf  to  that  particular 
maimer  of  the  foreign  fchools  which  ap- 
proaches ncareft  to  his  own  ideas  of  excel- 
lence. But  there  are  other  public  exhibitions^ 
in  which  the  beft  painters  of  the  age  have  ex- 
erted a  fiiccefsful  competition.  Alderman 
Boy  dell's  Shakefpeare  Gallery ;  Macklin's  Gal- 
lery of  fubjcifts  taken  from  the  Englifh  poets; 
Bowyer's  Gallery  of  thofe  illuftrative  of  Eng- 
lifti  hiftory;  and  Fufeli's,  from  Milton,  all  by 
his  own  pencil,  are  very  honourable  teftimo- 
nies  of  the  fpirit  of  private  individuals  in  the 
caufe  of  the  arts;  and  would  have  been  no 
leis  fo,  in  more  prosperous  times,  of  the  public 
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patronage  of  the  Englifli  natbn.  Mr.  Fufeli's 
boundlcfs  imagination  has  attempted,  with 
furprifing  effed,  to  embody  feveral  metaphy- 
fical  ideas,  which  occur  in  the  Paradife  Loft. 
He  has  gained  a  free  and  uncontrolled  ad- 
miflion  into  the  richeft  regions  of  fancy;  but 
appears  not  to  be  folicitous  about  how  few  of 
his  fpeftators  can  partially  follow  him  there, 
or  how  many  of  them  are  utterly  excluded. 
He  paints  only  for  learned  eyes;  and  is  fb 
decidedly  a  manncrift,  that  artifts  of  the  next 
century  will  have  a  new  ftyle  to  criticife  or 
imitate  called  the  "  Fufilefque." 

To  the  prefent  preiident  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, the  Engliih  fchool  muft  avow  many 
obligations  for  his  excellence,  in  fcriptural 
and  hiftorical  fubjefts.  The  proud  walls  of 
Windlbr  are  Appropriately  decorated  with  the 
Inftitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which 
is  his  grand  work,  both  in  point  of  compofi- 
tion,  coFred:nefs,  and  finiftiing.  He  is  faid  to 
prefer  "  the  Death  of  the  Stag,"  founded  on  an 
i  icident  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  third, 
king  of  Scots,  to  any  of  his  own  performan- 
ces. Colin  Fitz  Gerald  is  the  hero,  and  it  was 
painted  for  Lord  Perth.  The  Death  of  Ge- 
neral Wolfe,  and  the  Battles  of  La  Hogue  and 

the 
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thcBoyne,  are  in  the  pofleffion  of  Lord  Grof- 
venor.  His  altar  pidures  and  cartoons  for 
windows  are  numerous,  and  of  fb  near  an 
approximation  to  each  other  in  refped:  to 
excellence  of  drawing,  that  we  know  not 
which  to  prefcr^ 

In  the  courfe  of  the  laft  twenty  years,  fomc 
of  the  moft  able  artifts  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced have  flouriflied  and  died.  The  great 
landfcape  painters  of  Italy  have  fcarcely  ex- 
ceeded the  Smiths  of  Chicefter,  Gainfborough, 
and  Wilfon,  in  truth  and  nature,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  native  fccnery.  It  would  be 
little  lefs  than  injuftice  to  Wilfon's  fame  not 
.  to  mention,  even  thus  curforily,  his  "  Phae- 
ton," "  Niobc,"  and  "  Cicero  at  his  villa," 
which  laft  rivals  .even  Claude  himfclf.  The 
**  Cicero/'  and  a  repetition  of  it,  are  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Sir  G.  Beaumont  and  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynne. 

Mortimer,  who  died  prematurely,  in  the 
freedom  of  his  pencil  and  the  favage  air  of  his 
banditti,  his  favourite  fubjcft,  approached 
nearly  to  the  boldcll  efforts  of  Salvator  Rofa. 

•  Annibalc  Caracci  ufed  to  fay  to  his  fcholars,  **  Bon 
contorno  !  mattone  nel  mexzo." 

Of 
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Of  living  artifts  I  decline  fpcaking,  with 
the  exception  of  thofc  whofe  eminence,  as 
men  of  genius,  has  placed  them  beyond  com- 
petition. In  the  works  of  Northcote,  Opic, 
and  Lawrence  ^  we  hail  the  continuance  of 
an  Englilh  fchool,  and  the  happy  application 
of  thofe  claffical  precepts  which  its  founder. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  delivered  with  fb  much  dig- 
nity and  efFe6l.  The  principles  of  the  art 
are  exemplified  in  their  works,  and  genius^ 
fo  directed,  will  reach  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  the  modern  fchools  of  painting  in 
Europe  will  alpire  to,  with  unfuccefsful  emu* 
lation. 

I  now  clofc  thefe  fketches,  for  fuch  only 
they  are,  and  from  many  caufes,  neceflarily 
lefs  complete  than  I  could  wifli  them,  by  de- 
claring, that  were  the  plan  approved  of  by  a 
candid  public,  the  opportunity  of  enlarging 
and  corredling  it,  would  excite  my  ambition 
to  merit  their  indulgence. 

'  Lawrence's  coloflal  figures  of  •*  Satan  and  Bcckebnb^** 
from  Milton,  now  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  ;  **  Mr.  Kem- 
ble  as  Coriolanus,"  Sir  R.  Worfley's;  and  as  "  Rolla  i* 
Pizarro/'  have  gained  unanimous  admiration. 
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